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OUR DWINDLING ARMY 


ENGROSSED as our people are in the present political crisis, it 
is difficult to get them to pay heed to the Regular Army. Some 
little attention has, however, at last been directed to that indis- 
pensable force by the news that bounties are being offered by 
the Government of India to induce men whose period of service 
has expired, or is about to expire, to remain with the colours, 
while men who have already left the colours are being invited to 
rejoin their units in this country, because the Regular Army in 
the United Kingdom is so short of men. 

These recent orders are in marked contrast to one which was 
issued some eight years ago, and which is known—and execrated— 
as the ten-per-cent. rule. Under this regulation no unit is 
allowed to have on its rolls more than ten per cent. of re-engaged 
men—that is, men who are allowed, after nine years with the 
colours, to enter into a fresh engagement, under which they may 
serve on for a total period of twenty-one years and, by so doing, 
qualify for a pension. 
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In the one case, we see feverish attempts being made to retain 
men with their units; in the other, a stern determination is 
displayed to drive:them away from the colours. 

We must not, however, from these premises, jump to the 
hasty conclusion that the Army Council and officials at the War 
Office have lost their powers of reasoning, and are stupid bunglers 
at their work. On the contrary, there has been some excellent 
work done recently in Whitehall, and it is not the War Office 
alone which is to blame. 

If the English people were sufficiently interested in the Army 
to insist upon and to extort an explanation as to why the Army 
is short of numbers by over 11,000 men, we might discover, as 
the French have recently done, that the deficiency is due to the 
fact that the Treasury has refused to grant to the War Office the 
sums asked for by the soldiers on the Army Council. In the 
meanwhile I venture to offer the explanation which follows : 

It is generally admitted by those who have studied the sub- 
ject that the men for the Regular Army must be obtained under 
a voluntary system. Everyone agrees that you cannot compel 
young men to serve abroad for years at a time in garrisons which 
are often not only dull to live in but trying to European con- 
stitutions. If then we cannot compel our young men to carry 
out a duty which is essential to the upkeep of our Empire, surely 
everyone can see that the Regular Army must be made a career 
such as will attract young men. This we have not done, and 
the result is that for some years there has been a steady 
diminution of men coming forward-as recruits ; and we see men 
driven away from the colours one day for fear of the pension list 
becoming too heavy, and then money is poured out in handfuls 
to induce men not to leave the colours. 

For very many years I have given anxious thought to this 
question of the Army and its recruiting difficulties. 

When I went out to India some sixty years ago we had barely 
30,000 British soldiers in the country, and we all know what 
that led to: our weakness on this head was certainly one of the 
contributory causes of the Mutiny. When that occurred many 
thousands more of Regular soldiers had to be hurried to India, 
and during the trying campaigns of the Mutiny and its suppres- 
sion I had many opportunities of seeing the men of our old long- 
service Army at work. 

Twenty years elapsed and we were involved in another series 
of protracted campaigns : this time in Afghanistan. Then it was 
that I had exceptional chances of seeing, on active service, the 
young soldiers who had been enlisted under the system associated 
with the names of Lord Wolseley and Mr. Cardwell. 
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It is therefore easy to imagine the intense interest that these 
changes and reforms had for me, and if I refer now to articles 
which I contributed soon after the Afghan War to the Nineteenth 
Century,’ dealing with these Army reforms, I do so not from 
egotism, but in order that those who read this article may under- 
stand that any suggestions which I may offer are at least the 
result of a careful study of our recruiting difficulties. 

Let me, then, set down a few examples of the methods which 
occurred to me over thirty years ago for improving the attractions 
of the service for the men. 

The cruel injustice of altering, with retrospective effect, the 
conditions of a man’s service after he had once enlisted was 
pointed out, and a plea made ‘that soldiers should be made to 
understand exactly the terms under which they enlist, and, once 
they have accepted those terms, no change should be made in 
them without their consent.’ 

The ‘ten-per-cent. rule,’ to which T have just referred, illus- 
trates this point. I saw it stated in a reliable little paper which 
deals entirely with soldiers and their affairs, that a garrison 
artilleryman had in his possession the recruiting leaflets which 
induced him to enlist. One of these contained a distinct state- 
ment that if he gave satisfaction as a soldier he would have the 
option given him of serving on for a pension. Yet, when he came 


forward, after nine years of good service, and applied for leave 
to re-engage, he was refused under the ten-per-cent. rule. 

If the War Office are pressed on this point, they can quote 
in defence of their action Section 84 of the Army (Annual) Act, 
which runs as follows : 


Re-engagement and Prolongation of Service. 


84. (1) Subject to any general or special regulations from time to time 
made by a Secretary of State, a soldier of the regular forces, if in army 
service, and after the expiration of nine years from the date of his original 
term of enlistment, may, on the recommendation of his commanding 
officer, and with the approval of the competent military authority, be 
re-engaged for such further period of army service as will make up a total 
continuous period of twenty-one years of army service, reckoned from the 
date of his sianiation, and inclusive of any period previously served in 
the reserve. 


The War Office is legally right; the Secretary of State 
reserved to himself the right to alter the regulation allowing a 
good soldier to re-engage and thus to qualify for a pension; but 
how could the young recruit possibly know of this reservation? 

1*The Present State of the Army,’ by Major-General Sir Frederick S. 


Roberts, November 1882, and ‘Free Trade in the Army,’ by gib 7 -General 
Sir Frederick 8. Roberts, June 1884. 
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The straightforward, honest, soldierly way—the proper way 
for dealing with soldiers—is to have a clear regulation that every- 
one can understand. In this case, either the man should be 
allowed, if he is @ good soldier, to re-engage to serve on for a 
pension, or he should be told on enlistment that he has no option 
at all in the matter, and that the Secretary of State can, at the 
expiration of the soldier’s term of enlistment, drive the latter 
out of the army or not, just as it happens to suit the Treasury of 
the day. 

It was urged that ‘as a first step towards social reform, all 
bad characters must be cleared out of the ranks,’ and I added, 
‘when we have succeeded in keeping bad characters out of the 
army, we may hope to get good ones in, for the class of recruits 
will certainly improve as the body they join rises in quality.’ 

Of late years much care has been exercised in examining into 
the character of men offering to enlist, and the result has been 
so good that the Chief Constable of Cambridgeshire was able to 
state last year that not one single complaint of misbehaviour had 
been lodged against a man out of the 45,000 soldiers who had been 
brought into his district for the army manoeuvres. 

I pointed out that ‘ the amount which the soldier is to receive 
in cash as daily pay must be settled,’ and showed the necessity 
of doing away with the system of promising a man a shilling a 
day and then deducting threepence from that shilling for ‘ extra 
messing ’ without which he could not be sufficiently fed. I am 
glad to say that the soldier now receives his clear shilling a day 
and no reduction is made for ‘ extra messing.’ 

I recommended the abolition of the system of ‘deferred pay,’ 
under which a sum of twopence a day was placed to a man’s 
credit for every day of good service performed, and handed to him 
in a lump sum of about 211. on his discharge at the end of seven 
years. It was found that men were often unable to resist the 
temptation of handling this sum in hard cash; that they would 
leave the colours apparently for the sole purpose of spending 
the sum so carefully saved up for them in a bout of dissipation, 
at the end of which they found themselves stranded without any 
means of livelihood. The system of ‘ deferred pay’ was accord- 
ingly abolished. 

The ‘senseless repetition of purely parade manoeuvres ’ 
against which I protested has become a thing of the past; un- 
necessary guard duties have been done away with; as the char- 
acters of the men have improved it has been found possible to 
withdraw harassing restrictions on their liberty, and, in fact, in 
a hundred ways the life in the army has been made so attractive 
as to justify the statements made about it in the little pamphlet 
issued by the War Office in the recent recruiting campaign. 
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Why is it, then, that we still fail to fill the ranks of the Regu- 
lar Army? The reason is obvious: We take only steady men, 
men who can produce good characters; but steady men will not 
come forward in sufficient numbers to fill the ranks of an army 
which offers no career. We have broken faith with our soldiers ; 
we have altered the terms under which many of them enlisted, 
by refusing to let them re-engage and serve on for pensions ; and 
both parties when they have been in power at the War Office have 
refused to take adequate steps to reserve for old soldiers posts 
which are in the gift of the Government Departments. The 
latest figures show that there are 76,000 such posts, of which 
little more than one-fourth are held by ex-soldiers and sailors. 

The net result of all our action during the last thirty years is 
that we are very short of recruits, and that, year after year, there 
is not only a large but a steady diminution in the numbers of lads 
who offer themselves for enlistment in the Regular Army. 

And I regret to say that the figures for the last five years show 
an appreciable increase in the numbers who desert from the 
colours. 

I am quite aware of the fact that the good trade and the ex- 
cessive emigration of recent years have been factors adverse to 
recruiting, but I feel certain that the recent amelioration of 
army life, the increase of pay, the great improvement in health 
conditions, the greater liberty allowed, the attraction of knowing 
that one would have only decent young fellows for comrades 
in the ranks, all these increased attractions ought to have 
balanced the adverse factors. They have failed to do so 
because the War Office is held to have broken faith by the intro- 
duction of the ten-per-cent. rule, because the army still remains 
a blind-alley occupation for adults, because the State refuses 
to make itself responsible for helping ex-soldiers to positions in 
civil life after they leave the colours, no matter how faithfully 
they may have served their country and their King. 

There is one other method which I have to suggest for filling 
the ranks of our Regular Army. It has been tried before, and not 
found wanting; and that is universal training of all able-bodied 
youths near their homes for home defence. 

In the year 1808, after we had been at war with the French 
for some fifteen years, and three years after the battle of Trafal- 
gar had placed our naval supremacy beyond all challenge, Lord 
Castlereagh succeeded in passing the Local Militia Act. In- 
structors were appointed and posted in various parts of the coun- 
try, and all young men who were found fit were subjected to 
military training; no substitutes were allowed. 

After this date there were more men enlisted for the Regular 
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Army by volunteers from the compulsorily trained Militia than 
from all other sources, and the Militia recruits were better than 
the others, because they were already trained. The ranks of the 
Regular Army were thus kept full to the end of the war, and I 
am confident that if the proposals of the National Service League 
for universal training’ for and in the Territorial Force were 
adopted, we should have much less difficulty than we now have in 
recruiting for the Regular Army. 

For the proposals practically urge that the Special Reserve 
Training should be given to every able-bodied young Briton, if 
possible during his nineteenth year. And the War Office, in a 
pamphlet recently issued for the express purpose of stimulating re- 
cruiting, states that ‘The large number of men who enter the 
Regular Army in this way (i.e. through the Special Reserve) proves 
that a first-hand acquaintance with the conditions of a soldier’s life 
does not act.as a deterrent to enlistment.’ 

‘It was the same with the old Militia, which was for many 
years the best recruiting ground the Regular Army had, and I 
repeat that, in my opinion, compulsory training as advocated by 
the National Service League, far from interfering with, would 
materially assist the solution of the recruiting problem. 

' Writing thirty years ago in The Nineteenth Century, I said, 
with reference to the short service system then recently adopted, 
‘The fact is, we have borrowed the German Reserve system in 
shadow, not in substance, and we can never possibly obtain, on 
the lines which we have adopted, a reserve of men of serviceable 
ages large enough to be really valuable.’ 

These words, written in 1882, were borne out by my experi- 
ence some eighteen years later, for though the Cardwell system 
gave us many very good reservists, yet we had not a reserve of 
trained men ‘sufficient even for a struggle against a population of 
Dutch farmers who never were able to put into the field more 
than 100,000 males of all ages. 

I came to the conclusion thirty years ago that ‘ England, with 
her voluntary enlistment, must depend upon her Militia and 
Volunteers for the necessary material’ for the expansion of her 
Regular Forces, and that statement, mutatis mutandis, I repeat 
to-day. It is on the Territorial Force that we must depend for 
the reserve of men of suitable ages which shall be large enough 
to see us through our next great struggle. And when that Force 
is based on- Universal Training for Home Defence, all our re- 
cruiting problems will be solved. Problems of organisation and 
training. offer few difficulties when once you get the men and 
have the power of ordering them to carry out their training. 

’ In conclusion, I will quote two valuable lessons deduced by 
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Mr. Fortescue, the historian par excellence of the British 
Army, from the study of our recruiting difficulties during the 
Napoleonic Wars. These lessons were :: 

1. That the ultimate end for which all our military organi- 
sation must exist is the maintenance of the Regular Army, our 
only offensive land force. 

2. The true basis of such an organisation is National Training 


Roserts, F.M. 
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THE IRISH DANGER 
(I) 


THE RESPONSIBILITY 


Jacta est alea. The Conference which met for the purpose of 
averting Civil War—or rather rebellion which will probably 
develop into Civil War—has met and failed. All honour to the 
King, who brought the opposing leaders together in the hope that 
they might arrange a settlement, and shame to those who mis- 
represented his motives and denounced his patriotic action. All 
fair-minded men appreciate the fact that his Majesty’s one and 
only idea was to save the Empire of which he is the ruler from 
disaster. 

I propose in this article to examine—of necessity very cursorily 
—the probable results of Civil War, and to discuss the degree of 
responsibility which attaches to the leaders of all parties for the 
dire calamity—a bolt from the blue—with which England is 
threatened during a period of unprecedented prosperity and general 
tranquillity. 

Rebellion in Ulster will not only destroy the industries and 
prosperity of Belfast but will make bloodshed certain, the destruc- 
tion of the Army probable, and the disruption of the Empire more 
than possible. Is this an exaggerated view to take? The Ulster 
Covenanters intend to establish and proclaim a Provisional 
Government when the Home Rule Bill receives Royal assent, and 
long before it comes into force. Is it possible that any Govern- 
ment, however weak, could tolerate, or would be allowed by the 
country to tolerate, an outbreak of rebellion and anarchy so un- 
justified as to be absolutely unprecedented in the history of the 
civilised world? It must meet force with force, and, conse- 
quently, there must be bloodshed, and the Army must be em- 
ployed. We know all too well that there are many officers in 
the Army who will refuse to act against Ulster, even if her 
attitude be unjustifiable and provocative and she fires the first 
shot. Sir Edward Carson has told us that ‘ some of the greatest 
Generals’ have promised assistance—and in some cases they 
will be followed by their men. But a large proportion of the 
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Army consists of Irish Roman Catholics, and in these regiments 
at least there will be created a gulf between officers and men. 
Worse than this, the democracy of England—to whom militarism 
is a long inherited bugbear, hence the annual Army Act—will rise 
in their wrath and destroy the Army with a view to its eventual 
democratisation. It is only necessary to reject the Army Bill 
and the Army dissolves. Few people appreciate the fact that one 
fateful vote in a moment of midsummer madness would suffice 
to cause this catastrophe. Then indeed our Empire will sink 
to the level of a second-class Power. 

Rebellion in Ulster will soon develop into a religious war 
throughout Ireland, and its flames will probably extend to other 
parts of the Empire—for instance, Canada. Again, we are 
threatened with a colossal strike at the end of the year; and is it 
not too much to hope that the strikers will fail to take advantage 
of the confusion and impotence in which the Government of the 
country will be plunged, and to give effect to the doctrine of the 
right of an aggrieved minority to take up arms which has been 
recently preached by the Opposition leaders? There is every 
danger that.a Civil War in Ireland will become a war of the classes 
throughout Great Britain. Our rule in India will be shaken to 
its foundations, and who can gauge the effect of the conflict— 
even if it be confined to Ireland—on our relations with foreign 
Powers? The influence of England will be lost—that influence 
which always makes for peace—and probably a European war 
will quickly follow her impotence in the Council Chamber of 
Europe. Again, let us picture to ourselves the disgust and con- 
tempt of the self-governing Dominions at the humiliating condi- 
tion to which Great Britain will have degraded herself, and the 
probability that under these conditions they will regard separation 
as a happy release from a decadent mother-country. 

Critics may deny that these results are probable, but can they 
assert that they are not possible, and should not every nerve be 
strained, and every possible sacrifice made, to make them not 
only improbable but impossible ? 

On whom does the responsibility lie for this crisis? In my 
opinion, the persons responsible are the Government, the leaders 
of the Opposition, Sir Edward Carson and his supporters, and the 
Press. 

The Government made an unpardonable mistake in not fore- 
seeing the danger of including Ulster when it framed its Home 
Rule Bill. They received warnings from those who knew the 
country—as I personally can testify—but they turned a deaf ear 
to what they considered to be timid counsels, and listened to 
optimist and doctrinaire Chief Secretaries who, profoundly 
ignorant of Ireland, believed everything that was told them, not 
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understanding the amiable tendency of Irishmen—including 
officials—to say what will please their hearer. However this may 
be, it is beyond doubt that the Government did not realise the 
danger which they were courting, and the responsibility for their 
ignorance must rest upon their Irish advisers. This was the initial 
mistake made by the Government, but instead of acting boldly 
when they realised their blunder, and taking immediate steps to 
justify the reasonable demands of Ulster, they continued to 
flounder in the bog into which they had strayed, and refused to 
make—until the eleventh hour—the concessions which justice 
as well as expediency demanded. I have repeatedly pointed out 
elsewhere that the opposition of Ulster could not be condemned 
as unreasonable and unjustifiable. As I wrote in The Times : 


‘Those who, like myself, took part in the administration of Ireland 
during the stormy years of Mr. Balfour’s Chief Secretaryship vividly 
remember how, when the rest of Ireland was in a condition of scarcely 
veiled rebellion, Ulster stood by us, and we cannot forget that to the 
sympathy and loyalty of Ulster we were greatly indebted for our success 
in enforcing law and order. Although we now fully realise that the 
Nationalist leaders—as in the case of most Irishmen when angry—said many 
wild things which, like Sir Edward Carson and his friends, they did not 
really mean, nevertheless we should remember how these words exasperated 
the native hostility of the Ulster Protestants and left angry and suspicious 
impressions which can only be removed by the effacing finger of time. 
Therefore we feel that it is vain to ask them to submit to the rule of 
the men whom they mistrust so greatly, until Mr. Redmond and his 
colleagues have won them over by showing that they can and will rule 
Ireland efficiently and impartially. 


Therefore, in the first instance, Ulster had right on her side, 
and was fully justified in protesting against being placed under 
the rule of Nationalist leaders sitting in an Irish Parliament. 
Had she contented herself, at any rate in the first instance, with 
constitutional agitation, her position would have been impregnable. 
Unfortunately, before she had used this weapon and found it fail, 
her leaders plunged into warlike preparations and ‘indulged in 
threats of rebellion at the instigation and under the leadership 
of Sir Edward Carson, who was convinced that the English people 
would only yield to force or the danger of force, and not to reason. 
Such is the high opinion which Sir Edward Carson and his col- 
leagues hold of the electorate of Great Britain to whom they are 
so anxious to appeal! I need not describe the warlike prepara- 
tions which have been made, sometimes overstepping the narrow 
line which separates the sublime from the ridiculous; they have 
been loudly and widely proclaimed, for advertisement was a neces- 
sary counter in the game of intimidstion which Ulster was play- 
ing. History will indeed find it difficult to accept—and much 
more to condone—the quiescence of the Government and its policy 
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of unmasterly inactivity in respect of these potential rebels. I 
cannot believe—indeed I am convinced to the contrary—that the 
law is so defective that prosecutions could not successfully have 
been instituted ; but at least the Government could: have shown 
its displeasure by dealing drastically with Privy Councillors who 
preached sedition, and a General—who has not the excuse of 
being an Irishman—who organised rebellion and usurped powers 
and military titles which can only be granted by the Crown. 
The Government looked on with folded hands; they did not lift 
up a finger to check the movement in its infancy, and, conse- 
quently, it has now grown to very formidable dimensions, and has 
even empoisoned in some quarters the loyalty and discipline of 
the. Army. 

In these respects—namely, failure to realise the inevitable 
results of ignoring the just claim of Ulster, undue delay in 
making the necessary concessions, and inexcusable neglect to 
deal firmly and drastically with the rebellion in its early stage 
of preparation—the Government have failed to discharge their 
primary duties as rulers and statesmen. 

But the blunders of the Government fade into insignificance 
when compared with the sins of the Opposition leaders, who, in 
the frenzy of party passion, have preached poisonous doctrines, and 
in most cases have not hesitated to gamble with Civil War—or 
rather the threat of Civil War—as a counter in their party game. 
Yet they must realise, and have realised throughout, the dangers 
of the situation, and had they been patriots and statesmen, not 
intoxicated with party passion, they would have seen the necessity, 
in the interests of the nation, of sacrificing their partisan preju- 
dices and ambitions to the salvation of their country. Certainly 
this has not been their attitude. Some of them—more honest, 
but Rip van Winkles who still sleep and dream of Ireland as she 
was thirty years ago—continue to regard Home Rule as a calamity 
which must be averted at any cost, and they have seen in this 
threat of Civil War a weapon for destroying root and branch the 
entire Home Rule policy of the Government. Not a few so 
bitterly hate the Government and all its works that, in order to 
compass its downfall, they are ready to risk even the perdition 
of their country. But these monomaniacs are chiefly to be found 
among those wild men of the Unionist Party who by their dis- 
orderly conduct, their abusive language, and their defiance of the 
Speaker, have done so much to dishonour the high traditions of 
the Conservative Party and to degrade the House of Commons 
in the eyes of the world. Others have merely taken into account 
the party advantages of the crisis. In the same way as Ulster has 
intended that the danger of Civil War should frighten the British 
electorate, these Unionist leaders have hoped that the same danger 
may disgust the electorate with the Government, and therefore 
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they have regarded benevolently—when they have not actively 
incited—the growth of rebellion, and have made use of it in order 
to obtain a General Election before the Plural Voting Bill can 
become law. 

The Opposition are never tired of taunting the Government 
with subservience to Mr. Redmond, but are not they themselves 
much more dominated by Sir Edward Carson and Ulster? 
Throughout this discussion have the Unionist leaders ever sug- 
gested a compromise or formulated a settlement? Have they not 
always contented themselves with saying ‘Satisfy Ulster and 
then we shall be satisfied’? They have never ventured to criticise 
the demands of Ulster or to suggest a reasonable compromise. 
They propose nothing, but hand over their consciences and re- 
sponsibilities to the dangerous keeping of Sir Edward Carson. 
They never tire of saying ‘ What Sir Edward Carson accepts in 
the name of Ulster we will accept; what he refuses we must 
refuse.’ And then they wait and see. Surely statesmen in the 
position of the Unionist leaders ought to decide for themselves 
what reasonable concessions ought to be made to Ulster, and 
then inform Sir Edward Carson that this is the settlement which 
he must accept or leave. The Government were much condemned 
for the inadequacy of the concessions offered in their Amending 
Bill, but as the Unionist leaders had refused or neglected to state 
the terms on which the question might be settled, the Government 
had no alternative but to introduce a Bill formulating the con- 
cessions which they believed to be sufficient, at the same time 
announcing that they were prepared to consider, and, if possible, 
to accept any additional safeguards which the Unionist leaders 
might suggest. How was it possible for the Government to adopt 
and insert in their Bill proposals which had not yet been made 
on behalf of Ulster? There is no doubt that they acted wisely 
in introducing the Amending Bill in the House of Lords instead 
of the House of Commons. How different would have been its 
reception in the House of Commons! Instead of the dignity 
and comparative moderation of tone which characterised the 
debates in the House of Lords, the voice of patriotism would have 
been silenced in the noise of party passion in the House of 
Commons. Of course the Bill—which Lord Curzon has not in- 
aptly called ‘a peace preservation Bill ’—assumed a shape in the 
House of Lords which could not be accepted by the Government, 
but it offered a basis for negotiation, or rather it would have offered 
such a basis had not the Unionist leaders bound themselves hand 
and foot to the chariot of Sir Edward Carson ; for there is no doubt 
that—as in the Conference, so in the House of Commons—they 
have refused to yield an inch, and have declared the daily in- 
creasing demands of Sir Edward Carson to be the minimum which 
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could be accepted. Throughout they have called upon the 
Government—the master of a powerful majority in the House of 
Commons if not in the country—to make an abject surrender, 
while they themselves have obstinately refused to make any con- 
cession in the interests of peace. 

When Mr. Asquith on the 9th of March made his most 
important concession of the exemption of the four counties, how 
was it received? By a vote of censure. And if it be true that 
at the recent Conference the Government offered to forgo the 
time limit—a most superfluous attempt to bind future Parlia- 
ments—and to exempt certain districts of the counties Tyrone 
and Fermanagh where Protestants predominate, the refusal of 
the Unionist leaders to agree to a settlement on these terms was 
nothing less than criminal. If rebellion follows, they must be 
held responsible, whatever their reason, whether it be the iron 
sway of Sir Edward Carson’s strong character over feebler natures, 
or whether it be reluctance to forgo possible party advantages 
for the sake of their country. 

Of Sir Edward Carson I wish to speak with all respect. No 
man can gainsay his courage and his honesty, but his political 
judgment throughout his career has been continually at fault. 
Sir Edward Carson is a Dublin Castle lawyer who, under more 
liberal conditions in England, has developed great qualities as a 
lawyer and a Parliamentarian. But he is not a statesman, and 
the inherited instincts of Protestant ascendancy and Castle 
domination still lurlz in his blood. His is—and always has been— 
a deep-rooted hostility to Home Rule and jealousy for Protestant 
ascendancy, and at a moment such as this those prejudices— 
indeed passions—obscure, if they do not destroy, the qualities of 
impartiality and moderation which he has acquired during his 
brilliant career. Consequently, in this unfortunate business he 
has lost all sense of proportion. He has recently informed us 
that he is not ‘ out for settlement,’ and this is but too true. He 
can only see red. His ambitions have been excited, his indis- 
cretions of speech have entangled him, and the loyalty to the 
men whom he has led astray have involved him to such an extent 
that he cannot, if he would, retreat from an untenable position. 
At times his tone is moderate, but this is quickly followed by 
bitter and warlike ebullitions. For instance, when Mr. Asquith 
proposed the exemption of the four counties with a time limit, 
Sir Edward Carson declared in the House of Commons that if 
the Prime Minister would forgo the time limit he would place 
the proposed compromise before his Council—in other words, he 
considered it a reasonable basis of agreement. But this pacific 
mood soon passed away. During the debate on the vote of cen- 
sure Mr. Bonar Law proposed a Referendum, but before that 
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proposal was declined, and while it was being discussed in a 
temperate manner, Sir Edward Carson made his melodramatic 
exit from the House, with the war cry of ‘ My place is in Ulster,’ 
amid the enthusiastic cheers of the Unionist Party. He followed 
up this act of defiance by a letter in which he declared that the 
time had come for a forward movement, and that the climax 
would arrive within a year. It is only fair to state that after 
this ebullition the influence which he exercised seems for a time 
to have been pacific, but it is a matter for conjecture whether 
this was due to his own better judgment on reflection, or to the 
pressure of the merchants of Belfast who supply the sinews of 
war, and who—although no doubt ready to fight for their liberties 
—cannot be prepared to wreck for ever the famous industries of 
the city which they have created, in order to dictate the policy 
to be adopted outside their province. The Government, however, 
were certainly justified in expecting an outbreak—indeed, it was 
confidently asserted by some Unionist newspapers that there 
would be an explosion within a few days—and consequently in 
taking steps to save certain depots from seizure by the Volunteers, 
or by reckless men acting in their name. I think that most men 
who read all that happened in a judicial spirit will agree that this 
only was the intention of the Cabinet, and that the alleged ‘ plot’ 
was a figment of suspicious imaginations or a deliberate invention 
of poisoned minds. Repeatedly Sir Edward Carson has accused 
the Government of hypocrisy, but was there no hypocrisy in 
posing as ‘injured innocence’ and pretending that there could 
be no reason except that of provocation for the movement of the 
Fleet in the direction of Lamlash, when the very men who pro- 
tested so loudly knew that the Fanny with her illicit cargo of 
guns was already on her way to the coasts of Ireland and might 
be intercepted? Daily Sir Edward Carson’s speeches become 
more bellicose and his terms more exacting. As the Daily Mail— 
which may be accepted as the organ in London of Ulster—has 
recently boasted, ‘ a higher price will have to be paid than would 
have satisfied Ulster two years ago.’ Why? The Sibyl was not 
in it with Sir Edward Carson! And recently he chose a moment 
when the prospects of a peaceful solution were bright to make a 
hostile demonstration in Belfast, and for the first time to march 
his volunteers in arms through the streets in defiance of the law. 
What could his object be except that of provocation? How else 
can this defiant action be interpreted ? 

If the danger which threatens us be realised, will the Press 
be free from blame? The Liberal Press—at any rate, the daily 
papers with the exception, perhaps, of the Westminster Gazette 
—have strongly opposed any reasonable concessions to Ulster, 
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even when such concessions have been proved to be just and 
right. They have thought more of their obligations to the 
Nationalist party than of justice to Ulster. They have declared 
every adequate concession to be impossible, and encouraged the 
Government in their unfortunate attitude of obdurate resistance. 
But if the attitude of most Liberal papers has been blameworthy, 
the conduct of the Unionist Press—with one or two honourable 
exceptions, among which may be included The Times, although 
that powerful organ might have done much more for peace than 
it has done—has been nothing less than criminal. They have 
gloated, and still gloat, over the possibility of Civil War. They 
have denounced any concessions by the Gove. nment as a sign of 
weakness, as a humiliation, and thus made it more difficult for 
the Liberal Party to propose a compromise. They joyfully 
prophesied and now exult over the failure of the Conference. I 
have carefully studied their utterances, and I can truthfully say 
that, if there be Civil War, the chief responsibility will rest upon 
the Unionist Press. 

There are others—well-meaning men of great ability and un- 
impeachable character—who in their endeavours to attain 
impossible perfection have hindered rather than helped the settle- 
ment of the vital question—how Civil War is to be avoided. This 
is the urgent question which brooks no delay. If the Archbishop 
of York, Lord Dunraven, and others would suspend counsels ‘of 
perfection, which unhappily cannot be adopted at this moment, 
they would find that the only practical solution of the problem— 
unsatisfactory as it is—is the exemption of Protestant Ulster. 
Eventually I have no doubt—when angry passion has subsided, 
when Lord Carson of Belfast has taken his seat on the Wool- 
sack, when the new Irish Parliament has won a reputation for effi- 
cient and impartial government and loyalty to the Empire—Ulster 
and the rest of Ireland will unite in one indivisible whole ; but it 
is a mistake, by raising at the present moment an academic dis- 
cussion, to confuse and obscure the urgent and vital issue—how 
is Civil War to be averted? 

Dean Henson, as the result of four days’ visit to Ulster, 
informed us, through the columns of The Times, that he was 
convinced that ‘Protestant Ulster is absolutely united in its 
resolve to resist, even to death, the [sic] attempt to break its 
connexion with Great Britain and to subject it to a Roman 
Catholic majority in an Trish Parliament.’ Undoubtedly this 
conclusion—although drawn, as I think, from an inaccurate 
premiss—is correct, and Ulster would fight if coerced into union 
with Home Rule Ireland. I do not wish to cross swords with 
so brilliant a controversialist as the Dean, but may I suggest 
that he is unreasonable in insisting that the rest of Ireland— 
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where he did not spend four days—should be refused the self- 
government for which it has so long struggled? It is a pity that 
Dean Henson did not extend his travels and also enlarge his circle 
of informants, for a man of his catholic views, who is so in- 
exorable a logician, so stern a critic of mere sentiment, and so 
merciless a foe of religious intolerance, would certainly have been 
convinced that even in Ireland there are two sides to a question ; 
and I am sure that the bigotry—so foreign to his nature—with 
which he has been inoculated during his four days in Ulster 
would have lost the virus of its poison when he found that the 
Roman Catholic of the South is really an amiable character, far 
more tolerant than the stern Protestant of Ulster. Still more so 
when he also realised that the great danger of the new Ireland is 
not Papacy but Agnosticism. But even in the society of Cove- 
nanters the Dean has learnt wisdom, for he admits that there are 
‘terrible risks’ in refusing Home Rule to the rest of Ireland; 
but how these terrible risks are to be averted by the withdrawal of 
the Home Rule Bill and by the consequent policy of coercion he 
does not—and I venture to think he cannot—+tell us. 

Such is the parlous situation which has been created by the 
incapacity of the Parliamentary leaders. The prospects of peace 
are poorer than ever. What is to be done to save the Empire? 
There are only two important issues to be settled. First, the 
duration of exemption, and, secondly, the area to be exempted. 
The Government can scarcely insist on binding, even by implica- 
tion, future Parliaments, and if the Nationalists were wise in 
their generation they would agree to the exclusion of the whole 
rather than part of Ulster, on the understanding that North-East 
Ulster will abide by the result of a plebiscite taken in five or six 
years. There is little doubt—if the Home Rule Government is 
loyal and efficient—that a majority of the entire Province would 
then elect for union with the rest of Ireland. Even now the 
majority against inclusion would not be large. But if the 
Nationalist leaders will not or cannot adopt this statesmanlike 
policy, it ought to be possible for the Government to effect a 
compromise with the Opposition by adding to their proposed area 
of exemption parts of counties where the Protestants are pre- 
dominant. Any such concession by the Government may involve 
their subsequent defeat in the House of Commons through the 
alliance of the Nationalists with Unionists on some other ques- 
tion, but in that case they will die with honour, probably to rise 
again. They will go to the country with a clear conscience, 
having passed a Home Rule Bill which does not involve Civil 
War. 

If report be true these concessions, namely, as regards the 
duration of exemption and the extension of the area of exclusion, 
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were offered by the Government at the recent Conference, and 
refused by the Unionist leaders at the dictation of Sir Edward 
Carson; consequeritly, the prospects of peace are indeed 
poor, if not hopeless, unless the rank and file put pressure on their 
leaders. 

The Government can make no further concessions, and, as 
the Westminster Gazette observed a few days ago, ‘ The Liberal 
Party will rally to the Government without hesitation against 
all browbeating and bullying.’ If there is to be peace, the rank 
and file of the Unionist Party must intervene. Let them take 
warning while there is time. The blunders of their leaders have led 
them into many a bog, but now they are being dragged into utter 
destruction. Let them remember the ineptitude of these leaders 
since Lord Salisbury’s death. These leaders are responsible for 
the Parliament Bill, for they encouraged the House of Lords to 
abuse their privileges and powers by refusing a second reading 
to important Liberal legislation which had been passed by the 
Commons by huge majorities, and, finally, they instigated them 
to lay hands on the ark of finance, which caused them to perish. 
Now they are prepared to throw the House of Lords to the wolves 
by surrendering in its entirety the hereditary system which is 
the keystone of our Monarchy. The younger Unionists should 
pause and ponder, when they remember that this catastrophe 
might have been avoided, had their leaders been endowed with 
sufficient prescience and courage to reform the House of Lords, on 
liberal but judicious lines, when they were in power with the com- 
mand of overwhelming majorities in both houses. But as regards 
Ireland in particular, the policy of the Unionist leaders has been 
characterised by a lamentable lack of prescience and sagacity. 
They had the chance of shelving Home Rule for at least a 
generation when Devolution was proposed eight years ago, but at 
the dictation of the Ulster members, whose votes were then 
essential, Mr. George Wyndham was repudiated and driven out 
of office, and those of us who advocated Devolution were taunted 
and vilified. Let Unionists read the debates of that time and 
they will realise what they will have to endure when the Ulster 
members are again their taskmasters. 

It is unfortunate that at this crisis there should be an excep- 
tional dearth of statesmen on the Unionist front bench. Now 
that Mr. Balfour—a giant among his contemporaries—has dis- 
appeared, there only remain Mr. Austen Chamberlain and one 
or two others who can claim that proud title. Certainly the present 
leader, Mr. Bonar Law, cannot be included in the category. Not 
a spark of statesmanship has illumined his noisy leadership. 
But he has done his duty. Mr. Balfour was not sufficiently 
vituperative and vindictive, so he was discarded and Mr. Law 
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was selected to succeed him because he could scold. He has scolded 
ad nauseam. He who is said to be one of the most amiable of 
men in private life has introduced into Parliament a more vin- 
dictive and vituperative tone than has prevailed for generations. 
He has not even hesitated to impute deliberate falsehood to Mr. 
Asquith—whose brilliant qualities, high character and honourable 
nature have earned for him the respect of all men—in words more 
familiar to angry schoolboys than to Parliamentary leaders. Mr. 
Law can wield the bludgeon of vituperation but he cannot handle 
the polished rapier of satire, and his crude language and clumsy 
methods should make Disraeli turn in his grave. _ 

As I have already said, if there is to be peace, the rank and 
file of the Unionist Party must put pressure upon their leaders 
and insist on their arranging a reasonable compromise with the 
Government, and then both sides must impose their joint decision 
upon their Irish allies. 

I am not madly in love with the present Government—who 
is? Although they have achieved triumphs—notably the setitle- 
ment of South Africa—they have, apart from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
administrative and oratorical excesses, perpetrated blunders 
which have alienated the sympathies of many moderate men. 
They have enjoyed a long spell of office, and now they are tired 
men ruling a tired country. I for one would not regret a change 
of Government, even if it involved temporary reaction. Tariff 
Reform is dead and buried, and its pale and evasive ghost— 
which fitfully stalks Unionist platforms—need frighten no man 
of ordinary nerve. But it would be indeed difficult—and in my 
case impossible—to assist, by voting or even by abstention from 
voting, the advent to power of the Unionist Party so long as it 
adheres to its mischievous policy with regard to Ireland. This 
policy begins and ends in coercion. Bloodshed in the South of 
Treland would follow, and our self-governing Colonies would con- 
template the clumsy blunders of the Mother Country with disgust 
and contempt. 

To recapitulate, the present position is this. It may be con- 
fidently hoped that the Government will include in the Amending 
Bill further concessions as regards the time limit and area of 
exemption, but even if no further concessions are made North- 
East Ulster will be exempted from Home Rule and will remain 
as it is, with the same representation in the House of Commons 
as it at present enjoys. Other counties in which there is a 
minority of Ulster Protestants will be in no immediate danger, 
for no step can be taken to put the Bill into operation until after 
a General Election. Accordingly, if the General Election—as all 
Unionists confidently expect—results in the defeat of the Govern- 
ment, the new Unionist Government can—if they are mad— 
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repeal the Bill or—if they are sane—merely legislate for the 
additional safeguards which Ulster requires. Surely in these 
circumstances the obvious duty of Protestant Ulster is to ‘ Wait 
and see’? But, according to the programme which they have 
announced, it is the intention of the Ulster leaders, immediately 
the Home Rule Bill has received Royal assent—though at least 
a year must elapse before it comes into operation—to declare a 
Provisional Government and forcibly to snatch the reins of 
government from the hands, not of the Irish Nationalists but of 
the Imperial Government; and also to invade the other 
counties which have not been exempted, long before any 
attempt can be made to coerce them. The excuse which is 
offered for this precipitate action is that the situation has become 
intolerable for the Volunteers of Ulster—the suspense is too try- 
ing and the expenditure too great—and on this feeble pretext it 
is proposed to rush into Civil War with its inevitable bloodshed 
and disasters. Because the Covenanters find the frying pan too 
hot they propose to jump into the fire! Did a people ever em- 
bark on rebellion under so flimsy an excuse, on so fatuous a 
pretext? 

The cry of ‘ Wolf! Wolf!’ has been raised so often that the 
nation does not believe in the imminence of the danger ; but, when 
it realises that Ulster has wantonly rushed into rebellion for 
reasons so trivial, it will mete out stern justice to the reckless men 


whose rash folly and misguided ambitions have plunged into the 
melting pot our most cherished institutions, and indeed the whole 
Empire, and it will force the Government to take drastic 
measures—cotite que cotite—for quelling a rebellion so wicked 
because so unjustifiable and unnecessary. 


WEstT RIDGEWAY. 


July 25, 1914. 
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A VISION OF CIVIL WAR 


Regular troops alone are equal to the exigencies of modern war, as 
well for defence as offence, and when a substitute is attempted it must 
prove illusory and ruinous. 

No Militia will ever acquire the habits necessary to resist a regular 
force. The firmness requisite for the real business of fighting is only to 
be attained by constant course of discipline and service. I have never yet 


been a witness to a single instance that can justify a different opinion. 
WasHINGTON. 


THE following sketches have been written with the object of 
bringing vividly before the public the awful reality of partisan 
warfare and the immeasurable responsibility of those who have 
brought the country to the present state of disruption. The 


author is no imaginative pedant. He has probably seen more of 
war in all its horrid phases than any living man of his own age, 
and certainly more than any other Englishman. First in the 
service of a great news agency and then as special correspondent 
of The Times, he has participated in every war, great or small, 
far or near, that has been waged during the past twenty years, 
with the solitary exception of the Spanish-American struggle. He 
has been impelled to write these sketches in the hope that they 
may help those who glibly talk of civil war, at the eleventh hour, 
to realise something of the horrors which follow upon the trail 
of ‘the dogs of war.’ Once blood is allowed to flow, none may 
say where the vicious circle of partisan strife may be completed. 
Twenty years of close association with men engaged in war has 
confirmed the writer in the view that there is nothing in the 
making of war that is not sordid, bestial, and disastrous to those 
who become the savage tools of political endeavour. [If his 
knowledge of war is of any account, he would use it to save his 
countrymen from the unutterable disaster now in contemplation. 


THE Guns oF SUMTER 
Boom, Boom, Boom! 


It was easily audible in the streets. Men left their offices 
and shops and hastened to homes and rendezvous. That is to 
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say, those who had to answer Ulster’s call. The others poured 
breathlessly into the street to mingle with the excited women 
and children, or to clamber to roofs and scaffoldings in the hope 
of seeing something of what was happening away and beyond. 


Boom, Boom, Boom! 


The dull reverberation of distant artillery fire rolled down the 
breeze with the jarring monotony of punctuated thunder. The 
sounds were not unexpected. The story of the raid upon 
Omagh had been on every lip since early morning. The detail 
had been told in a hundred different forms, but the foundation 
was incontrovertible fact. The Ulster Volunteers had effected a 
coup de main and had possessed themselves of a battery of field 
artillery. The detail did not matter. The guns were now firing. 
The fight for freedom had begun. 

The local battalion of volunteers had received the summons to 
mobilise, and at the moment when the first sounds of distant 
firing hit the tense-strained ears of the township were already 
forming up in the back street which was their local rendezvous. 
Men, women, and a large concourse of children ran hither and 
thither to snatch such meed of information as the indefinite stock of 
actual knowledge in the town contained. All that was certain, 
however, was that the ‘ boys are moving,’ and that the wearying 
uncertainty of months of waiting was broken. A general con- 
sensus of excited opinion allowed that the boys were marching 
to teach a lesson to those damned Papists. Old men and 
maidens, matrons and children, little recking what the cost of 
this punishment might mean unto themselves, were aflame with 
excitement as the sound of drum and fife broke through the 
cheering of the multitude. The head of a marching column 
turned into the main highway. To all intents and purposes it 
seemed to be a trained military unit. It was headed by half a 
dozen cyclists, who, correctly dressed in military khaki, wheeled 
their machines in serried rank before the band, which was 
shrilling lustily that intoxicating lilt ‘The British Grenadiers.’ 
Behind the band rode the commanding officer and his adjutant : 
the former without doubt a soldier who had served his country 
well, since the tags of distinction decorated the lapel of his tunic ; 
the latter a mere boy, whose easy seat and blood horse read ‘ local’ 
quality’ into the military picture. 

Then came the battalion. Middle-aged men down to boys, 
all dressed in uniform accoutrements, which in the case of the 
majority had been buckled over a civilian kit. Medals again dis- 
closed the fact that a certain small percentage had been soldiers. 
They strode past, platoon by platoon, with a confident step and 
the easy swing of men whose knowledge of war is commensurate 
with their peace-bred enthusiasm. An experienced soldier of 
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detached political feelings, who stood upon the kerb amid a bevy 
of working girls shouting delight as they recognised their men- 
folk in martial panoply, gravely scanned the passing ranks. The 
picture filled him with a great sadness. He looked at the joyous, 
laughing women round him, at the dour and eager faces that 
alternated in the ranks, and all he remembered was the haunting 
look he had read in the battalion commander’s face. He himself 
knew what that commanding officer knew and what perhaps a 
dozen of the more dour men in the ranks knew. A knowledge 
that was totally foreign to the rest. He knew and they knew 
that these men were setting the measure of their tread not to 
the inspiriting cadence of a joyous music, but to the deadly path 
of a trade they did not understand—a trade that has little mercy 
for the skilled and none for the amateur. 

These gloomy forebodings were entirely absent in the case of 
the fair women who waved affectionately to fathers, sons, 
brothers, and maybe lovers. In their joy that their men-folk 
should be playing a man’s part they had no thought of counting 
the cost beyond the pretty affectation of rolling bandages and play- 
ing with packets of lint and gauze. Experience alone is know- 
ledge. If but one of these women had held the swollen limb of 
a wounded man, and had watched the sweat pour from his brow 
as his manly strength battled to resist the punishment of the 
merciless probe, where would have been this delirium of acclaim 
as their loved ones marched to the syren-song of the relentless 
drum ? 

As the tail of the column became obliterated in the host of 
bare-footed urchins that pressed upon its ranks the first intima- 
tion of the awful things to come was forced upon the crowd. Out 
of a side street hurtled a motor-cycle. In a cloud of dust and 
amid hysterical hooting, it tore a passage through the crowd, then 
side-slipped on the cobbles. The rider, a volunteer in uniform, 
was thrown heavily against a wall. He tried to struggle up, but 
rose no further than his knees, to sink back, vomiting blood. In 
their first horror at the sight the townsfolk in the vicinity shrank 
back. Then someone shouted in a high treble ‘ He’s been shot.’ 
In a second the acclamations were stilled. The women who 4 
moment before were shouting their wild plaudits now stood white, 
silent, and trembling, while the wounded scout pumped out his 
life on the pavement. War had come to Ireland! Boom, 
Boom, Boom! 

THE OUTPOST 

The wind had set in steadily from the north-west and had 
rolled up from the Atlantic great banks of rain-cloud, which, 
driving across the Irish mountains, had been expending them- 
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selves without intermission for the last three days. There are 
few things quite so miserable as a penetrating rain driven hard 
with the chill strength of a stiff north-wester. It is miserable 
enough when there is a roof to cover the head and a fire to warm 
the body. When, however, the exigencies of active service give men 
the alternative of facing the biting sleet on the summit of a wind- 
swept crest on picket, or lying day and night, sodden to the skin, 
amid the slimy compost of a farm byre, and when, added to this, 
commissariat has broken down, the limits of human endurance 
are soon reached. Only those who have experienced the dismal 
miseries of such surroundings can realise how shadowy will be the 
enthusiasm for the cause however just, how fleeting the martial 
optimism that deludes the unwary into the brutal paths of war. 

A sergeant and six men were established as an outlying picket 
on the bleak shoulder of a hill. They had been there for twenty- 
eight hours. Relief should have reached them at sundown, but 
for some reason, at the time inexplicable, no relief had come, and 
it was now nearly midnight. From the moment they had un- 
strapped their waterproof sheets twenty-eight hours before, the 
wind had been driving the bitter sleet through them, so that they 
were chilled to the marrow. Save for the sentry, who crouched 
behind the gnarled trunk of a tree a little apart, the five men and 
the non-commissioned officer sat huddled beneath the pretended 
shelter of a rough stone wall. During those weary hours food 
and drink had reached them once. It had been a tepid measure 
of sugar and water that passed for tea and two loaves of bread 
that the rain had beaten into a sloppy pulp. There was no 
thought of sleep that night. The men in their misery just 
herded together to form with their backs an imaginary break- 
water to the driving rain. Hunger, cold, and dejection had long 
since reduced them to silence. If occasionally an expression of 
their feelings was wrung from them it took the form of objurgation 
against the weather, against war in general, and the cause they 
had supported so light-heartedly a few weeks before. 

Suddenly the sentry straightened himself, and, still being an 
embryo soldier, made considerable disturbance as with freezing 
hands he brought his rifle into position. ‘Halt! Who goes 
there?’ A quavering voice almost shrieked ‘ Friend; for love 
of God, don’t shoot.’ 

* Advance one and give the countersign,’ answered the sentry, 
while the sergeant and his companions, welcoming anything as 
a break to the miserable monotony of their sufferings, seized 
their rifles and stumbled on to the alignment. 

‘ Don’t shoot, for God’s sake ; I don’t know any countersign. 
I belong to the Dungiven froop. We've been scuppered, and I’m 
wounded.’ 
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A miserable object dragged itself up to them and then sub- 
sided at their feet. The sergeant, who was possessed of @ nearly 
exhausted electric torch, flashed its dim disc of light into the 
newcomer’s face. Rarely had men seen such a picture of misery 
and despair. There are few things so paralysing in this world 
as @ man that has had the manhood scared out of him. Pain 
and terror gave this poor wretch the haunted look of a maniac. 
With his left hand he clutched his right wrist tightly. The faint 
light of the torch was sufficient to show the blood ooze from 
between his fingers as the pitiless rain washed it into thin pink 
streaks. A few terse questions satisfied the sergeant that the 
man was a friend. His wound and his agony of mind were 
eloquent testimony of the story he had to tell. 

He had formed one of @ small patrol that had been sent out 
on some specific duty. After a long day, when they were return- 
ing with their information, they, being amateurs, had thought 
more of their creature comforts than their personal safety. Tired, 
wet and hungry, they had sought the hospitality of a wayside 
cabin. The unhappy narrator had been holding the four horses 
while his comrades were within, when, springing as from no- 
where, a score of men had lined ditch and fence. All he had 
heard had been the shout ‘ These are the damned heretics, shoot 
them!’ All that he remembered was a medley of firing, four 
plunging horses, three of which broke loose from his grasp. 
He clung to the reins of one scared animal, and half running 
and half being dragged, had been taken over a wall by the terrified 
beast. On the far side he had picked himself up and run, and 
it was only when he found that he was not pursued that 
he realised that a bullet had broken his forearm. 

‘ And did they not give you the offer to surrender? ’ 

‘Devil a chance—them was out for blood.’ 


AUT VI: AUT FRAUDE 


A businesslike enthusiast in his profession, the young cavalry 
subaltern trotted his men clear of the town before he took them 
into his confidence with regard to his mission. He waited till 
he was through the last of the suburbs before he halted them. 
Finding a convenient Jane, he dismounted the party and then pro- 
ceeded to explain. It is always an enticing situation when one 
is privileged to hear a youthful British subaltern addressing his 
men. Nature—or shall it be said the traditions of the military 
colleges ?—has equipped him with self-assurance. This leads 
him to exercise a patriarchal attitude of condescension towards 
men who may be years older than himself. The subaltern in 
question unburdened himself in the following language : 
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‘Now I want you men to understand that we are not yet 
concerned in this fighting in which these Irishmen are engaged. 
Our mission on this occasion is simply protective. That is, I 
am being sent to Kilrea to see that neither party attempts to 
interfere with the public communications. As far as we are 
concerned, therefore, there are no sides in this Irish question. 
We are simply policemen over Government or public property. 
We must, nevertheless, proceed with a certain amount of military 
precaution, so I shall send a point out in advance and drop one 
file in rear. If we meet any considerable bodies of these Irish- 
men we will have to stop and parley with them. Now you 
clearly understand, men, we have no enemies in this country, 
but we must move with a certain amount of precaution. Get 
mounted, men, and Sergeant Harris, tell off two men to go in 
advance, and drop a file to follow on behind.’ 

Alternately trotting and walking, the troop covered a dozen 
miles. Except for a stray cyclist or two, who looked at them 
askance, they saw no signs of either Ulster or Nationalist Volun- 
teers. As they passed through hamlets women and children and 
old men eyed fhem curiously, but all attempts that the subaltern 
made in his best manner to elicit information were met with those 
charming banalities with which the Irish are adept when they 
wish to refuse you a service without being unnecessarily rough 
with your feelings. After the north-wester there had been 
temporary return to summer, and the air hung heavy with a humid 
heat. About mid-day the troop reached a delightful little stream 
that wound its way through a leaf-shaded spinney. The bottom 
of the ford was good. It was an ideal place in which to water. 
The subaltern ordered the halt. The men loosened their girths, 
took out the horses’ bits, and filed down to the brook. The 
officer had handed his horse over to a man, and when the dénoue- 
ment occurred was actually eating a sandwich out of the packet 
he had taken from his holster. 

A shot rang out, and the boy fell flat on his face. Almost 
before the startled horses had raised their heads from the water, 
shot after shot came from the spinney. In a moment all was 
confusion. Men and horses dropped to right and left. Those 
animals that escaped the fusillade, seized with panic, tore away 
from the grasp of the men, who were too surprised to draw their 
rifles from the buckets. Of the twenty horses, fifteen at least 
plunged riderless on to the high road and galloped away, a frenzied 
bunch of panic-stricken beasts. Their officer down, lying motion- 
less with his face in the sand, their sergeant writhing in agony 
at the water’s brink, their rifles carried away by their stampeded 
mounts, utterly dazed by the suddenness of this unprovoked 
and wanton attack, the troopers raised their hands above their 
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heads in the recognised signal of surrender. Then, as the firing 
did not cease, the survivors realised that surrender was not a 
recognised part in this drama. They broke and fled in the same 
direction in which their horses had gone. Some eight or ten in 
this manner made good their escape. The rest lay stretched in 
varying attitudes beside the fallen officer. When it was clear 
that there was no further possibility of resistance, a round dozen 
of mean-visaged men, girded about with cartridge-belts and armed 
with still smoking rifles, stepped cautiously out of the spinney. 
The man who led them was even an exaggeration of that low 
type which is Ireland’s worst exhibit. He was almost a de- 
formity, and his red staring beard and degenerate forehead sug- 
gested that his authority was due to the cunning of the beast 
rather than to any commanding attribute of man. At the head of 
his villainous party this bandit walked over to where the officer- 
boy lay. He pushed his head and shoulder over with his boot, 
remarking callously, in tones in which an American twang divided 
honours with the natural brogue, ‘He’s mutton, anyhow.’ Then, 
turning to a very young trooper who was nursing a wounded 
shoulder and whimpering under the pain and terror bred of the 
situation, he remarked: ‘ This hoodoo will do; you’re not hurt 
badly at all, sonny. Now you just hike back to where ye’ve come 
from, and tell your friends that this comes of making an interfer- 
ence with the Ulster Volunteers without the permission of our Mr. 
Carson, and while ye’re getting away we will just be putting 
your friends here out of their troubles, and if it is that ye’re not 
believing it, why just wait and see. Here, boys, just put away 
any that has got any life in them!’ 

As the terrified envoy made good as rapid an escape as his 
wounded shoulder would allow, the bandit turned to his gang, and 
with a cunning leer said brutally ‘ That’s one on the Ulster 

Volunteers, anyhow.’ 


From THE TREASURY BENCH 


(Extract from a speech delivered by the Prime Minister to 
Parliament in extraordinary session, as reported in the news- 
papers.) 

‘It would be criminal on the part of the Government to 
attempt to minimise at this period the extreme gravity of the 
situation in Ireland. The reports to which honourable members 
made reference at question time are, to the best of our belief, 
unfortunately true. It can be said with every truth that no one 
on this side of the House, and among the members of the Opposi- 
tion themselves, could have believed that in any civilised country 
such dastardly and wanton attacks could have been made upon 
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the Regular Forces of the Crown, who, be it remembered, had 
received the strictest injunctions not to interfere in any way 
in the passionate outburst which is now tearing Northern Ireland. 
That this murderous attack should have been made by the Ulster 
Volunteers themselves—(uproar; when the Speaker was again 
able to restore order, the Prime Minister was understood to say, 
speaking with great emotion)—the evidence of the survivors has 
been taken, and, I say it with every endeavour to suppress my 
anger at the statement, we are in possession of facts that 
prove without doubt that this murderous outrage was devised 
and carried out, if not under the direction of honourable gentle- 
men opposite, at least by the armed citizens they have coun- 
tenanced and encouraged in rebellion—(uproar—shouts of “Liar !’. 
When again a hearing was possible, the Prime Minister, livid 
with suppressed anger, though speaking his words with deliberate 
coldness, said :) We on our part will not countenance a repetition 
of this outrage. The responsibility is not ours, it rests with 
honourable gentlemen opposite. Immediately on receipt of the 
proofs of complicity which we required, the Cabinet came to a 
unanimous decision, and we issued orders, without a moment’s 
delay, empowering the forces of the Crown to move at once to 
put an end to a situation that has become intolerable.’ (At this 
announcement the House broke up in disorder.) 


BLOOoD-LUST 


Fifteen haggard-looking Ulster Volunteers were holding a por- 
tion of a farmyard against a superior force. The Ulstermen were 
not trained soldiers, but the instinct of self-preservation added 
to a lucky chance had found them a pied-de-terre that was at least 
defensible against rifle-fire. They had been escorting a jaunting- 
car with eight boxes of small-arm ammunition when they had 
suddenly been forced into resistance by a superior mob of armed 
Nationalists. The sergeant in command of the party had 
hurriedly withdrawn behind the walls of a neighbouring farm- 
house enclosure, and had then chanced upon this byre, which 
offered quite respectable resources for defence. The men had 
carried the ammunition into the cow-house, and had blocked the 
two open windows with it, thereby fashioning rough but not in- 
efficient loopholes. The enclosing wall, mainly through its dilapi- 
dation, furnished quite a passable head cover. The farm well and 
drinking-trough, luckily, were within this wall, and as the 
Nationalists showed no extraordinary vigour in pressing in to the 
assault, it looked as if the Ulstermen could hold out until some 
other of their own forces swept their predatory opponents out 
of their path. 
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The Ulstermen had been driven into their present place of 
security late in the afternoon. Although the stone buildings had 
been bespattered with lead and occasional bullets had flicked 
through the loopholes, none of the defenders had been touched. 
During the night the Nationalists had made one effort to rush the 
yard and man the windows from the outside. This had been 
frustrated, certainly with loss to the attack, and with a prodigious 
expenditure of ammunition on the part of the defence. There 
was no necessity for the Ulstermen to husband their rounds, since 
they had so much of their convoy ammunition with them. The 
sergeant pulled down a box and unsealed the tin lining. Then, 
to his discomfiture, he found that it was of a different bore from 
that of the rifles which his men carried. A hurried scrutiny 
showed that all the boxes were of the same make and that he had 
barely forty rounds remaining of the original pouch ammunition 
for his fifteen rifles. 

Fortunately the Nationalists made no further movement 
during the night, but with the coming of daybreak they pressed 
for some tactical advantage that would bring the defenders of 
the open piece of wall under enfilade. The frustrating of this 
endeavour exhausted the remaining forty rounds, and the Ulster- 
men, tired with their all-night vigil, had perforce to discuss the 
advisability of surrender. The final decision was taken for them 
in an unexpected manner. A prodigious crackling developed 
above their heads, and they realised, to their dismay, that the 
thatch of the byre was in flames. A stiff wind encouraged the 
fire. One glance in the loft showed that it would be impossible 
to fight this new danger. The sergeant took his decision instantly. 
He tied a white handkerchief on his cleaning-rod and marched 
out at the head of his men. The Nationalists, who were at least 
four or five to one, closed round the surrendered men and took 
their rifles from them. Then a serious incident changed the 
temper of the proceedings. There came tumbling down the ladder 
of the loft from amid the now furiously burning roof an alto- 
gether astonishing figure. It fell in a heap on the byre floor, and 
then rushed shrieking into the middle of the crowd of armed 
men. By its habiliments it should have been a priest: by its 
bearing and articulation it was a maniac. Face and head were 
plastered with grime and blood, while ooze was still fresh in the 
seam a bullet had cut along the scalp. It was evident that the 
man, half-blinded with blood, was demented with pain and 
terror. 

‘Don’t spare them at all at all. Shoot them, every mother’s 
son. They have not spared me, the dirty heretic blackguards. 
See my poor head; they shot me, the blackguards, and shoved 
me up in the loft and would have left me there to burn.’ 
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There is nothing in this world so terribly vindictive as a 
thoroughly frightened man. Fear will lead men to commit 
atrocities which in normal circumstances would have filled their 
whole being with horror and disgust. The little priest was not 
responsible for his actions. It does not, however, take much to 
arouse savagery among the lower class of Irishman when once 
the blood lust has seized his brain. The incitation by the priest 
was sufficient in this case. Twenty pairs of brutal hands were 
ready to drive the unfortunate Ulstermen back into the cattle 
pen and thirty rifles readily did the priest’s bidding. 

‘Sure what else could blasted heretics expect?’ was the sole 
comment by the executioners. 


SHRAPNEL 


For the twentieth time that morning Theodore Oates asked 
himself why he had been such a thrice sanguinary fool as to mix 
himself up in this business. He was a fitter by trade. He had 
been earning good money, as he was sub-foreman of his particular 
shop. He had a comfortable home, a pleasant little wife, and 
three small children. He was not sure that he was an Irishman 
at all. The only thing that he was positively sure about was 
that no imaginary grievance was worth the purgatory he and 
his comrades had passed through during the last few weeks. 
He had been marched off his legs backwards and forwards, up 
hill and down dale, along scorching high roads, through sodden 
bogs, all to the one purpose that if he could not shoot someone, 
somebody should have the opportunity of shooting him. Come 
rain, come sunshine, there had been no rest. Food had been 
found spasmodically. Dysentery had racked his frame. Unbroken 
sleep and rest had become a forgotten state. At the present 
moment he did not know against what enemy his energies were 
being prostituted. Some said they were fighting Nationalists ; 
others that the King’s troops were clearing out Ulstermen and 
Nationalists alike. The only information that was vouchsafed 
to him was that his enemy were giving no quarter and that the 
homes of the Ulstermen were being destroyed. At the time when 
he was making these satisfying reflections he had been lying, 
along with his company, for three hours on the crest of a hillock. 
His company officer, a nervous little man whom he had known 
in Belfast as a dentist, had been anxiously scanning a copse- 
covered hill that rose out of the valley some two thousand yards 
in front of them. This officer had no clear information or know- 
ledge of the situation, but he kept repeating with parrot-like 
monotony his belief that the wooded hill was in occupation of 
the enemy. The only other semblance of information that had 
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reached them that morning came when a consequential little ass, 
ill at ease with the dual complication of a gigantic rifle and a 
horse, rode up to the line and squeaked forth: ‘Men of Ulster, 
your country expects much of you to-day.’ The men turned on 
their backs and regarded the orator with expressionless dis- 
interest. They were men in whom the divine fire of a cause had 
long since burned low. They were aching for peace and their 
homesides. As the orator turned away to ride down the line 
some weary wag shouted after him ‘We don’t expect much of 
our country to-day, not even a piece of bread.’ The words were 
scarcely said when, without warning, the air above their heads 
seemed to burst like a thunder-cloud. Simultaneously a dozen 
vicious reports crashed out, and the whole hillside was swept 
with whistling bullets. 

Theodore Oates was petrified with terror. He looked to his 
right. The next file to him was holding the back of his head 
with both hands; his face was buried in the dirt, and his feet 
were working in spasmodic convulsion. Oates looked to the left. 
The little dentist-officer was doubled up in a hideous posture. 
Although his fingers were working, Oates could see that his eyes 
were already glazing. Before Oates had even taken in the 
realism of this awful picture the deafening crack of the shrapnel 
was in repetition. The strike of the bullets threw the mud in 
his face. The men down the line were rising. The base of a 
shell decapitated the man nearest to him. Oates saw the head- 
less trunk spouting blood over the ashen features of the dead 
dentist. That is about all that his mind could take in. He rose 
to his feet and, forgetful of all else but a mad desire to get away 
from the hill-top, rushed down the slope. He was aware that 
he was not alone : that the whole of his battalion, like a pack of 
beaten hounds, were racing to the rear in a wild search for safety. 
Theirs was not the terror that shouts and gesticulates: it was 
the terror that rushes swiftly and silently from the field of fear; 
that overrides and tramples under foot all that may essay to bar 
its path. It was the panic of the amateur soldier, than which 
there is nothing more terrible for men to see. Theodore Oates 
has but the faintest recollection of what happened on that hideous 
journey. He remembers a jumble of straining men in a gateway : 
a few smothered curses as one or another became jammed 
against the posts. He remembers the ever-terrifying bark of 
the shrapnel overhead. Then there was a long passage where 2 
narrow lane was choked with men, when suddenly a wailing cry 
went up, ‘ The cavalry! the cavalry! Save yourselves!’ Memory 
gives him a vision of a fearful disorder in the struggling mass: 
of fierce, relentless faces, and of a medley of flashing steel and 
striking hoofs. Then he was borne under, trampled and 
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ridden into the morass of the ditch until he was unconscious. . . . 
‘When consciousness returned Theodore Oates found that he was 
jammed between two motionless bodies. It was already dark. 
He could feel the tail of a horse, and as he put his other hand 
out it rested upon the clammy features of a corpse. With an 
effort Oates forced himself clear, and then found that, beyond 
a certain dizziness, he was not seriously hurt. For a few minutes 
he stood trying to realise what had happened and whether he was 
alive or dead. Then the horror of it all came back to him, and 
he stumbled out into the darkness, determined that what else 
befell it should not deter him from tramping straight back to his 
home. Though he did not then know it, there were nearly 
twenty thousand of his comrades who, as the result of that one 
awful lesson, likewise had struck for home. 


THE HOME-COMING 


‘This ’ll do,’ said the officer as he halted his troop in front 
of a pretty little house standing back from the road, ‘ it looks 
as if we’ll find plenty of stuff in here.’ He dismounted his party, 
opened the gate, and the men, leading their horses, filed in after 
him and without ceremony grouped themselves on the lawn. The 
officer, who was a rough-looking representative of the moderately 
well-to-do farmer type found in the West of Ireland, sauntered up 
to the creeper-covered front door. At the top of the steps he 
turned and surveyed the little domain with a shrewd intaking 
coup d’wil. He came to some decision, for he shouted down to 
his men : ‘ Moriarty, there’s a long bit of open road leading down 
past the corner there. You had better put a man in the laurels 
to watch that bit of road.’ He then turned and gave a tug at the 
bell-pull, a tug that lacked nothing on the score of authoritative 
assertion. 

The officer little realised the consternation the advent of his 
party had caused in this unpretentious household. Half-an-hour 
before he had arrived the widowed lady of the house and her 
two daughters had received the first letter from her only son, 
telling them that owing to the intervention of the King’s troops 
the Ulster cause was in a parlous state; that his particular unit, 
after a heavy mauling, had broken up; and that, as all enthusiasm 
was dead and large numbers of the volunteers were returning to 
their homes, he proposed to do likewise. The joy of receiving 
this definite information of the safety of the youth after the terrible 
suspense of the past weeks was discounted by the fact that the 
letter, which had been long delayed, stated that he should reach 
his home that very morning. While they were expecting him 
a troop of Nationalists had taken possession of the house. Their 
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hearts had been torn with the fearful stories of recriminations 
which had reached them. By these it was understood that 
neither of the original belligerents in Ulster now took prisoners, 
but shot their opponents on sight. 

At the ringing of the bell the lady of the house herself went 
down to answer the summons. The Nationalist officer, as soon 
as he saw her, whipped off his hat with that mock civility that 
is one of the low Irish traits which American men have so gener- 
ally assimilated. He was full of apologies which did not disguise 
his authoritative intention of making free with whatsoever he re- 
quired from the household. The lady of the house, who was an 
Englishwoman, protested that although she would be always 
ready to let his horses have water and his men such provisions 
as she had at her command, yet she must combat his contention 
that he had any right to make demands upon her. The Irishman 
was all agreement, and promised to give her a piece of paper to 
recover from Mr. Redmond if that was her way. 

Although the lady would have wished to slam the door in his 
leering face, yet after recent events this was not the time in 
Ireland to treat a troop of armed men with the scant courtesy 
they deserved. She felt that it would be policy to humour these 
men, since at any moment her son might arrive and perchance 
be recognised. She temporised, therefore, with the suave bully 
at the door, and agreed, if he would keep his men out of the 
house, to bring out bread, cheese, and beer for them. Horse 
fodder she had none, as her means did not permit her to keep 
@ carriage. 

In a quarter of an hour the fare was prepared, and the lady 
of the house and her two daughters carried the baskets and mugs 
down to the lawn. As the elder of the two graceful girls proffered 
refreshment to the officer, he started and looked at her earnestly. 

“You made me jump, miss! As we were coming here we 
caught a young Ulster volunteer. When I saw you it reminded 
me of his white face. Steady, miss, or you’ll drop the plate.’ 


LIONEL JAMES. 











‘Ir is with good reason that Austria-Hungary is sorrowing for her 
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murdered Archduke ; with good reason, too, that every nation in 
Europe, whose heart is set on peace, is sorrowing with her. 
For, with all his faults, all his limitations, he was a strong man ; 
and if disaster is to be averted, a strong man will be sorely 
needed at the Hofburg in the days that cannot now be far off. 
Had he lived, there would have been no fear that the death of the 
old Emperor-King would be the signal for the dissolution of his 
Empire ; no fear that the long-prophesied general scramble would 
then begin. He could have held together the diverse races over 
whom he would have ruled, and have kept rival States at bay. 
It is not without significance that the mourning for him, among 
Pan-Germans and Pan-Slavs alike, is of the mitigated affliction 
order. They evidently are quite alive to the fact that, had he 
become Emperor-King, they would have had to put a rein on 
their ambitions. 

Then, an expert in the art of ruling will also be sorely needed 
at the Hofburg, in those troublous days that are coming ; and that, 
too, the Archduke was. For twenty-five years of his life he was 
in regular training for the great work which, as it seemed, lay 
before him. From the day he became heir to the throne to the 
day of his death, he strove with might and main to fit himself 
for the duties that would have fallen to his lot as sovereign. No 
man ever grappled harder with the problems with which Austria 
is face to face ; no man ever strove more whole-heartedly to find 
for them solutions. And he grappled successfully; for, before 
he died, he had already found what he sought: so at least many 
of those who knew him believed, and still believe. At the very 
time when he started off for Serajevo, carrying, as he knew, 
his fife in his hand, he was hard at work devising plans for 
trying experiments which would have resulted, he was firmly 
convinced, in making the Austrian Empire united and strong, by 
putting an end to the strife between class and class, in its midst, 
as well as between race and race. This is what renders his death 
the saddest of all the sad tragedies that have marked the history 
of the Hapsburgs, in these latter days. 

Only a few months ago the Archduke Franz Ferdinand was 
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here in England, in the prime of his life and vigour, aglow with 
the consciousness of his strength, aglow, too, perhaps, with 
something subtly akin to triumph. For his troubles—and he 
had had many troubles—were at an end, as it seemed. He had 
had much hard fighting to do; and of a sort that rarely falls to 
the lot of an heir to a throne, fighting against his own kith and 
kin, his own countrymen, his country’s allies, nay, even against 
himself, against every instinct of his nature, every prejudice, all 
the traditions by which he was bound. And he had done his 
fighting so well that he had put to rout the daughters of Zeruiah 
as well as the sons; and had won for himself the right to save 
his country in his own way, to work with a free hand for its 
regeneration ; the right, too, at length, to face the world with his 
much-loved wife by his side. 

Austrians and Hungarians alike have realised of late that the 
Archduke was a man of great ability, clear-headed, far-sighted, 
strong-willed; the very man, in fact, to lead them, if they are 
to pass securely through the storms which they will have to face, 
as they all know, when their old Emperor shall no longer be 
among them. There was a time, however, when it was far other- 
wise. For years Franz Ferdinand was the most unpopular man 
in the Dual Monarchy : in Hungary he was hated ; no one there 
had a good word to say for him; and even in Austria they who 
trusted him were few. Anxious glances were always exchanged 
if his name was mentioned ; for both Austrians and Hungarians 
looked on him as a reactionary, a weakling, too, a mere tool in 
the hands of unscrupulous priests ; and they dreaded the day when 
he would be installed as their Emperor. They even went so far 
as to accuse him, him with whom love of his country was a passion, 
of being a traitor. They were never weary of declaring that he 
thought more of the interests of Rome than of the interests of 
Austria-Hungary. Had anyone ventured then to prophesy that 
the day would come when the announcement of his death would 
spread, as it has spread, consternation among them as well as 
grief, the very man in the street would have scoffed. Had he been 
murdered then, one might almost have felt that it was a time 
for such a deed ; there would have been some meaning in it then. 
But for him to be murdered, as he was, just when all was going 
well with him, when the mistrust and ill-will with which he had 
so long been regarded had passed away; and the different races 
over whom, but for this crime, he would have ruled, had learnt 
to know him, and be proud of him; that indeed was hard. It 
was the time of his death as well as its manner that gave to it 
its special pathos. 

The feeling of mistrustful dislike with which the Archduke 
was regarded, both by Austrians and Hungarians, when, twenty- 
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five years ago now, he first took his place among them as their 
future sovereign, was due not so much to any wrongdoing on his 
part, as to the fact that he was. the son of the Archduke Karl 
Ludwig, and the brother of the Archduke Otto. For Karl Lud- 
wig, who was being passed over in the order of succession because 
of his openly proclaimed hatred of constitutionalism, was a Cleri- 
cal of the most reactionary type; while Otto’s name was 
synonymous with everything on which respectable folk look 
askance—never was there a man who figured in quite so many 
scandals. And both Austrians and Hungarians took it for granted 
that Franz Ferdinand shared the antiquated notions of the one 
and the vices of the other. For this they had some excuse, it 
must be admitted ; for he was practically a stranger among them. 
Very few of them had ever seen him; fewer still had ever 
spoken with him; and all that they knew of him, with any cer- 
tainty, beyond his being an ardent sportsman, was that, in spite 
of the remonstrances of their Emperor, he had been brought up 
by his father on what they called antediluvian lines; and had 
always been the close companion of his brother. It was pain 
and grief to them, therefore, to see him in the place of the Crown 
Prince Rudolf, whom they had idolised, and on whom they had 
fixed all their hopes. It almost seemed, indeed, as if they resented 
his being there, even though it was through no fault of his that 
he was there. As a point of fact, he would very much rather 
have been elsewhere ; for he had in those days no taste at all 
for the seats of the mighty, and stood in much greater fear of 
State ceremonies than of lions and tigers. 

His early days had been spent under conditions that might 
have been framed for the express purpose of unfitting him for his 
work as his uncle’s heir. For his father retired to Graz when 
the Liberalism of Vienna became so marked as to shock his sense 
of the seemly ; and there he brought up his sons in strict retire- 
ment, so as to secure them against all risk of imbibing those 
latter-day social and political ideas of which he had so great a 
dread. The atmosphere of his palace was semi-monastic, medi- 
eval to boot: it was always thronged with priests, and the lay- 
men who were admitted were more in sympathy with the 
thirteenth century than the nineteenth. There the young Arch- 
duke was as completely out of touch with modern Austria as if 
he had been in the Catacombs. He was deliberately taught to 
look with scorn on the men who were governing his country ; and 
to hold in horror the very things the majority of his educated 
countrymen held in reverence. All the disasters that had befallen 
Austria were due to her impious hankering after the new-fangled, 
he was given to understand, after parliamentarianism, religious 
toleration, freedom of the Press, freedom of every sort, indeed ; 
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and her one hope of escaping worse disaster still lay in forsaking 
these her false gods, and rendering again their dues to the Church 
and to the Crown. Had he not been a man of most unusual 
force of character, never would he have been able to shake off, as 
he did, the shackles laid on him by the early education he 
received. 

Curious stories were bandied about from time to time, in 
Vienna and Budapest, concerning the way in which the Archduke 
Karl Ludwig was bringing up his sons; and still more curious 
stories later, when these sons were freed from their father’s con- 
trol, concerning the way in which they were demeaning them- 
selves, the wild rioting in which they were indulging. It was 
always ‘they,’ although it ought in fairness to have been ‘he’; 
for Otto was the only real offender, Franz Ferdinand being barred 
by his delicate health from rioting. So long as the Crown Prince 
was alive, no one cared a whit whether these stories were true or 
false. When Franz Ferdinand became heir to the throne, how- 
ever, it was otherwise. Then they were at once the subject of 
much anxious thought, and moderate men of all parties waxed 
apprehensive. Fortunately both the Emperor and Count Taaffe, 
his Prime Minister, seem to have been alive to the fact that the 
Archduke found no favour in the eyes of his future subjects ; and 
that he never would find favour there unless the work done at Graz 
could be undone. For they set to work at once to try to undo 
it, to try to sweep away his cobwebs in fact, and fit him, so far 
as in him lay, to be the constitutional ruler of a modern progres- 
sive State. Their task as teachers was a hard one, no doubt ; but 
his, as learner, was much harder; for he was already twenty-six 
at the time, at an age, therefore, when it is not easy to make 
one’s self over again, even if one has the wish; and it is not 
probable that he had. Be this as it may, he certainly had the 
wish to learn his calling, the wish to become a statesman and 
know how to rule; and, under the skilful guidance of his uncle 
and Count Taaffe, he made such rapid progress that, at the end of 
three years, his education was complete, so far as theory went. 
At his own express desire, he was then sent on a journey round 
the world, that he might see how ruling was done in other lands. 

Before this time he had paid a visit to St. Petersburg, where 
he had made a very favourable impression on all whom he met; a 
visit also to Berlin, where, however, the impression was different. 
He sorely ruffled the feelings of the Prussians by the marked cold- 
ness with which he received the kindly attentions the Emperor 
William lavished on him, and by his lack of enthusiasm for things 
German. 

When he started off on his long journey, he was still just as 
unpopular among his own people as he ever had been; that was 
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easy to see. He did not appeal to them; for he was by nature 
grave and silent, and their ideal of what a prince should be was 
Rudolf. His very shyness, and he was terribly shy, was a bar 
between them and him. Besides, they had a sore grievance 
against him ; for, in spite of all that could be done to induce him 
to marry, he would not; and it was a matter of vital importance 
to the whole State that marry he should. 

On his return home, however, they became a little more 
friendly towards him ; for they noticed that he was changed, that 
he was not quite so silent as he had been, not quite so prone to 
stand aloof from his fellows. When called upon to represent 
the Emperor he did so, if not gladly, at any rate without visible 
signs of reluctance ; and he threw himself quite eagerly into his 
work as a soldier. Sojourning in democratic lands where, Haps- 
burg though he were, he had had to go share and share alike 
with other men sometimes, had knocked his corners off, they 
decided. His sympathies had undoubtedly been widened by 
what he had seen, especially in Australia, where, as he tells us 
in his Diary, he had been thrown with all sorts and conditions, 
even with Radical politicians, and had made good friends among 
them. Of all the men whom he came across while on his travels, 
the two who seem to have impressed him most were, oddly enough, 
that staunch old democrat, Sir George Dibbs, and Lord Lans- 
downe ; while of the countries he visited, Japan excited his 
keenest interest, and Australia appealed to him most. The 
Australians were of all people his ‘ Lieblinge,’ he used to say. 

Just as the Viennese were beginning to think that he might 
prove a fairly good Emperor after all, they learnt that his chance 
of ever being Emperor was almost nil; for it was stated semi- 
officially ,when his father died in 1896, that his lungs were seriously 
affected. He was sent to the South in all haste, and so little 
hope was entertained that he would ever return, that his brother 
Otto stepped quietly into his place. Then the whole Empire 
became more despondent than ever, for there could be no delu- 
sions as to the sort of Emperor Otto would prove. 

Fortunately Franz Ferdinand did return, returned too 
stronger and better than he had ever been in his life before, 
more alive to what was going on around him. ‘This is the Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa’s work,’ the Austrians at once exclaimed, 
when they heard that he had requested to be reinstated in his 
position, as his uncle’s official representative ; and that it was her 
work they were more convinced than ever, when they noticed the 
keen interest he began to show in public affairs, and especially in 
social questions. 

No doubt the Archduchess, who was his step-mother, and had 
always been his best friend, did bring her influence to bear on 
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him during the long months when she was nursing him back to 
health and strength ; for she is a brilliantly clever woman, a keen 
politician too; and she was bent on his playing a great réle in 
the world, when the time came for him to rule; was bent, too, 
perhaps, on playing a réle herself as his Egeria. Be this as it 
may, she certainly succeeded in rousing him out of the state of 
don’t-care-what-does-it-matter indifference into which he had 
fallen, owing to his ill-health ; in bringing home to him the fact 
that work worth doing lay before him, work that it behoved him 
to do well. Of this, the keenness with which he at the very first 
chance took up his work as Inspector-General of the Army is 
proof ; the keenness, too, with which he began to watch the trend 
of public affairs. Still, it must not be forgotten that, when in 
India, years before, he had impressed Lord Lansdowne as being 
not only very able but as being very much interested in both 
military affairs and in politics. 

For some time after his recovery all went smoothly with the 
Archduke ; and for a few weeks in 1899 he became almost popular, 
although only through a blunder. A report was current that 
year, even in Court circles, that he had at length yielded to the 
pressure brought to bear on him, and chosen for himself a bride. 
From day to day the announcement of his betrothal to a daughter 
of the Archduke Frederick was expected; for day after day he 
betook himself to the Archducal Palace, with all the alacrity of 
a lover, as the Viennese noted with delight. And a lover he 
was; he soon proclaimed the fact quite openly; but it was not 
the young Archduchess with whom he was in love, but her 
mother’s maid of honour, Countess Sophie Chotek. When this 
was known he at once became more unpopular than ever with the 
classes, as apart from the masses. Society railed against him 
as if he had fallen in love with the Countess instead of the Arch- 
duchess for the express purpose of causing trouble. 

There was a battle royal in Vienna, as to whether the Arch- 
duke should, or should not, be allowed to marry the woman he 
had chosen. On the one side was the Emperor Franz Josef, 
together with all the Archdukes and Archduchesses, barring per- 
haps three, and every statesman of importance in the empire; 
together also with the great mass not only of the aristocracy, but 
of the middle classes, of every class, in fact, that wields influence. 
On the other side was Franz Ferdinand, with a few personal 
friends, a certain number of priests, and that section of the 
populace to which a love affair always appeals. The result was 
regarded at first as being beyond doubt ; the marriage was out of 
the question ; it would be sheer madness to allow it to take place. 
This was known to be the opinion of the Emperor and his 
Ministers, and that they were right practically all the world 
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agreed ; it would be sheer madness. For in Austria the marriage 
must, by the Hapsburg: family law, be morganatic; whereas in 
Hungary it could not, as morganatic marriages are not allowed 
there. Thus, were it to take place, there would be confusion all 
round, it was agreed, even in the matter of the succession. It 
took place none the less; for Franz Ferdinand began his fighting 
there and then, and he fought for his bride with a vigour that 
swept all before it; he fought as the veriest Viking might have 
fought; as no one had ever dreamed that he could fight; and— 
what proves that he could think and plan as well as strike—he 
induced the Vatican to fight for him. That was the touch that 
told. Had it not been for clerical influence, it is not probable 
that the Emperor would have yielded. As it was, when.it became 
known that he had yielded, one of his most distinguished and 
loyal subjects exclaimed. ‘His Majesty must have been out of 
his mind when he gave his consent to this marriage.’ 

The wedding, which was on the Ist of July 1900, was preceded 
by a State ceremony at which the Archduke solemnly renounced 
any claims his wife, or any children she bore him, might have 
to rank as members of the Imperial family; and swore that he 
would regard his marriage as morganatic. The Countess swore 
the same oath, and renounced for herself any claims she might 
have. Then, the Emperor having conferred on her the title of 
Princess Hohenberg, she, being a wise woman, promptly retired 
from the scene and tried to make the world forget that she 
existed. When in Vienna she shut herself up in the Palais 
Belvedere, and was neither seen nor heard of. And the world 
might actually have forgotten that she existed, had not certain 
of his august relatives, together with certain court officials, in 
anger against the Archduke because of his stout refusal to resign 
his claim on the throne before his marriage, set to work to try 
to make the world also forget that he existed. 

His Imperial Highness found himself completely ignored at 
Court, thrust aside, forced whether he wished it or not to keep 
in the background. He was never allowed to see the Emperor 
alone; and what, for a man of his temperament was peculiarly 
trying, he must stand with folded hands while blunders were 
being made, and the prestige of his country was being lowered. 
He was treated as if public affairs were no longer any concern 
of his, as if, in fact, politically he had ceased to exist. Perhaps 
this is one of the reasons why he went out of his way, in the start- 
ling fashion that he did, to draw attention to the fact that he not 
only existed but was very much alive. For, in defiance of the long 
recognised convention under which Archdukes are required to 


. stand aloof from politics, he accepted the protectorate of the 


Catholic School Union, an association that was not only political 
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but violently propagandist. Its leaders were Clericals, strongly 
tinged with Christian Socialism, which then spelt Anti-Semitism, 
wagers of war against Protestants, as well as against Jews, and 
above all against capitalists. What was more serious still, they 
were staunch opponents of Dualism—that is to say, of Hungary 
—staunch opponents, too, of the Triple Alliance ; men who held 
that Austria, by joining hands with Protestant Germany and 
sacrilegious Italy, was paving the way for her own destruction. 
For the heir to the throne to become the patron of such an 
association was a formal declaration that he disapproved funda- 
mentally of the policy the Government were pursuing ; and that 
he did not care a whit for the feelings either of the richest section 
of his own future subjects or of his own future allies ! 

Little wonder there was consternation throughout the Empire. 
The Archduke was attacked as no Archduke had ever been 
attacked since the stormy days of ’48, journals of the most diverse 
politics denouncing him with unparalleled severity. In the 
Reichsrath he was sharply called to account, Ministers listening 
in silence the while, not knowing what to say. The Clericals 
rallied around him with enthusiasm, it is true, hailing him as 
the champion of the Church, who would rout for her her foes; 
but they only added to the strife. Fierce as the storm was in 
Austria, if was as nothing to the storm in Hungary, where the 
Magyars quite lost their heads in their fiery indignation. In 
Germany and Italy, too, the Archduke was bitterly attacked, 
especially in Berlin, where the feeling against him was the 
stronger owing to the fact that, at the very time he joined the 
anti-German association, the German Crown Prince was a guest 
at the Hofburg. Meanwhile there were rumours of stormy scenes 
between the Emperor Franz Josef and his heir. 

For some time the Archduke was the subject of much brain- 
cudgelling in Vienna; for it was difficult to understand why he 
should have joined the School Union, knowing, as he must have 
known, that by joining it he would incur the wrath not only of 
the Emperor, but of the most influential section of the nation. 
Most folk were inclined to think that he had joined it in sheer 
wanton folly, because he was an ‘ idiot Archduke.’ The few who 
knew him, however, scoffed at the idea of his being an idiot, or 
of his doing anything without a motive ; and, before long, such of 
‘most folk’ as were intelligent began to suspect that the few 
were right. For it became known that Pope Leo XIII., one of 
the cleverest and most wary statesmen in Europe, had sent him 
hearty thanks and warm commendation for what he had done. 
Evidently, therefore, what he had done had secured for him high 
favour at the Vatican; and had probably been done for the pur- 
pose of securing it. The only point in dispute then was why 
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he had wished to secure it. He had secured it for his wife as well 
as for himself, it seemed ; for there were reports that the Golden 
Rose was to be given to her, and the Belvedere soon became a 
general rendezvous for distinguished ecclesiastics. 

The Archduke continued in 1902 the course he had begun in 
1901, with the result that in Hungary he became more than ever 
an Ishmael; and, in Austria, a cause of greater anxiety. When 
he was going fo Russia on a State mission, he invited Count 
Johann Zichy to accompany him ; and this, as the Magyar Govern. 
ment declared, was an insult to them, as the Count was a 
Christian Socialist and the leader of the Opposition. A little 
later he raised another storm ; for, when coming to the Coronation 
of King Edward, he announced his intention of bringing with him 
official representatives of Bohemia and Poland, as well as of 
Austria and Hungary, as if the four States were equal, thus 
proving, the Magyars maintained, that he was a Federalist ; and 
to them federalism is the veriest anathema. Then, when the 
time was drawing near for the renewal of the Triple Alliance, 
rumour persisted in maintaining, although without vouchsafing 
proof, that he was opposed to its being renewed, or rather that he 
bitterly deplored the necessity for its being renewed, holding that 
it was an alliance in which there was neither profit nor honour 
for Austria. ‘How much longer are we to remain the vassals of 
Germany?’ he was said to have exclaimed ; and this brought all 
the German-Austrians into the field against him. And to make 
matters worse, the very thing that the whole Imperial family 
had hoped never would happen did actually happen that year ; for 
Princess Hohenberg, who had already borne him a daughter, bore 
him a son, a son who might claim the Hungarian crown, although 
he could never claim that of Austria. 

On the birth of this son, all those who, from the time of his 
marriage, had been intriguing against the Archduke in the Hof- 
burg became more active than ever, so active, indeed, as to cause 
much worry and anxiety to the Imperial Ministers, if not to the 
Emperor himself. Before long the wildest reports were afloat in 
Vienna and Budapest concerning the efforts the Archduchesses’ 
Camarilla, as it was called, was making to force Franz Ferdinand 
to renounce his claim on the throne in favour of the Archduke 
Karl. One of the Emperor’s daughters was known to be working 
night and day to induce her father to insist on his renouncing it ; 
and it was whispered that she had the active support of the German 
Emperor in what she was doing. At one time it seemed as if 
she would have her way; for the Emperor Franz Josef, who had 
never had much liking for his nephew, became alarmed by the 
exaggerated tales of his anti-German, anti-Magyar leanings, 
which the Camarilla took good care that he should hear. For- 
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tunately, however, the Vatican was on the watch ; and although 
the Archduchesses had great influence over his Majesty, his con- 
fessor had still greater, as they found when the time came for 
deeds instead of words. Besides, as they found also, Franz 
Ferdinand was not of the sort to renounce his rights at anyone’s 
bidding ; and he had by then—a fact that surprised them hugely 
when brought home to them—many adherents, if not many 
personal friends. 

Those doings of his, which had been dubbed idiotic, were 
proving, as his friends had always maintained that they would 
prove, to have been good policy. For by throwing in his lot with 
the Clericals he had undoubtedly woefully offended the Protest- 
ants, the Jews, and the Progressives of all sorts, especially the 
Magyars; but, on the other hand, he had mightily pleased the 
whole Clerical-cum-Christian Socialist tribe, which in Austria far 
outnumbers all other tribes. And by showing sympathy with 
federalism, although he had excited the wrath of the Dual 
Monarchists, the Magyars and German Austrians, he had won 
the devout gratitude of the Czechs and Poles, as of all the Slavs 
in the Empire. By this time it was clear that, although the 
middle classes, the capitalist and professional classes, with most 
of the Intelligentia, looked on him askance, the great nobles, who 
are as a rule both Clerical and Federalist, were beginning to hold 
him in high esteem; and so were also many of the working 
classes, who had been touched by the manifest interest he and 
his wife took in them and their concerns. Had he stood alone in 
these days he might have found it harder than he did to worst 
those who were intriguing against him. 

Meanwhile Princess Hohenberg was gently and discreetly 
making her influence felt on the Archduke’s behalf, as well as 
on him personally. She was a charming woman, and she was as 
clever as she was charming ; that all who ever met her agree in 
maintaining. Although not beautiful, she was extremely attrac- 
tive, owing to her graceful figure, her sweet voice, and her 
manner, which was singularly sympathetic, simple, and natural 
as a child’s, yet regal in its gracious dignity. Then she was a 
woman of marked intelligence and sound judgment; she could 
look ahead, weigh pros and cons, and balance chances. She had 
great determination in her quiet deprecative way, and much 
shrewd common-sense. ‘Above all, she was, as the Emperor said 
of her when she was dead, a noble-hearted woman. She was 
kindly, too, always on the alert to make those around her happy ; 
and she was tactful to a marked degree : she seemed to know in- 
stinctively what to say and what to do on all occasions. Had it 
been otherwise, never would she have been able to hold her own, 
as she did, against the many Archduchesses and Court officials, 
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who for years tried hard to make her life a burden to her, whenever 
she appeared at Court. Nor would she have been able to win the 
friendship of the German Empress, the very first time she met 
her ; the friendship of Carmen Sylva, too, the Roumanian Queen. 
Even when the feeling against her at the Hofburg was strongest, 
there were many there who admitted that she was an ideal wife 
and mother; and that, had she been Royal or Imperial by birth, 
instead of being one of the seven daughters of a poor noble, she 
would have made an ideal Empress-Queen. They admitted, too, 
that she used the great influence she wielded over the Archduke 
very wisely ; and that she had done more than all the world put 
together to humanise him and bring him into touch with his 
fellows. 

It was thanks in a measure, perhaps, to the Princess’s influ- 
ence, although in a greater measure still to his having done what 
he had set himself to do, that, after 1902, the Archduke stood 
aloof from politics of all sorts for a time, and devoted himself to 
studying social questions, and bringing about reforms in the 
Army. It was not until 1905, when, having secured the appoint- 
ment of Baron Conrad as Chief of the Staff, his mind was. at 
rest with regard to things military, that he began again to show 
openly his interest in things political. He became a regular 
attendant at State Councils, and got into touch with the various 
Ministers. This would not have been possible for him, how- 
ever, had not the Emperor been forced, by the state of his health, 
to hand over to him much of his work. For the members of the 
Camarilla were still as alert as ever, as bent on thwarting him, 
and keeping power out of his hands. Still in spite of all they could 
do, he succeeded before long in making his influence felt in every 
department of the State; and then it soon became evident that, 
while bringing about military reforms, he had been laying plans 
for bringing about social reforms also, especially the reform of 
the franchise. In 1906 he induced the Emperor to appoint as 
Premier his old tutor, Baron Beck, whom he set to work at once 
to frame a Universal Suffrage Law. This done, he started off on 
his famous journey to Trebinje, which resulted in the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Up to the time of the Algeciras Conference he seems to have 
made no attempt to change the foreign policy of the Empire. He 
was popularly supposed, and not without reason, to be both anti- 
Italian and anti-German. For when in Rome he had always paid 
frequent visits to the Vatican, while refusing to cross the threshold 
of the Quirinal ; and, as all the world knew, he had persistently 
met the friendly advances of the German Emperor with cold 
reserve. Moreover, he had gone out of his way markedly to 
avoid meeting the German Crown Prince, who, it appears, had 
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offended him, when dining with him and Princess Hohenberg, 
by ignoring the fact that, although she was only his morganatic 
wife, the Archduke chose that in his house she should be treated 
as his Royal and Imperial Consort. Still he was much too sound 
@ statesman not to realise that foreign policy cannot be deter- 
mined by personal feeling; and, although the German party 
in the Reichsrath had often accused him of being opposed to the 
Triple Alliance, it is not probable that he had any thought of 
actually opposing it, until the Emperor William sent his telegram 
thanking Count Goluchowsky for playing the brilliant second to 
him at Algeciras. This telegram he undoubtedly resented as an 
insult to Austria; and, unless some of his friends were woefully 
led astray, he determined there and then that for the future, if a 
second réle had to be played in the Triple Alliance, it was not 
she who should play it. Even before he went to Herzegovina he 
had made up his mind that Count Goluchowsky, whose sub- 
serviency to Germany he had never approved of, must leave the 
Foreign Office ; and while there he decided that the change must 
be made at once. For he saw that all was not well there, that 
there were wrongs that needed righting, ambitions that needed 
curbing; saw, too, that neighbouring States were on the alert 
to turn to their own advantage this condition of affairs. More- 
over, his imagination was fired, his patriotism, too, by the thought 
of the great things Austria might do for civilisation and religion, 
as well as for her own honour and glory, if only Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were really hers, an integral part of her Empire. 
The result was he decided that they should be hers, let the cost 
be what it might; nay, thaf they must be hers with the least 
possible delay, as otherwise they would be lost to her for ever. 
But Goluchowsky barred the way, for he would never do any- 
thing that could annoy the German Emperor; and a speedy 
annexation might annoy his Majesty sorely. He was forced to 
retire, therefore, on the Archduke’s return to Vienna, his place 
being taken by Baron Aehrenthal, who was pro-Russian, and could 
be trusted to do what he was told to do. Then preparations for 
the annexation of the two provinces were at once quietly started, 
although nothing was done openly in the matter for more than a 
year. For Baron Beck’s Universal Suffrage Law was on the 
point of coming into force; and Franz Ferdinand wished, no 
doubt, to see the result of his first venture before embarking on a 
second. 

The first elections held under Universal Suffrage were a 
triumph for him, as the Clericals were the dominant party in the 
new Reichsrath, where the Christian Socialists, his own special 
protégés, held ninety-six seats. Thus, so far as the Austrian 
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Parliament was concerned, he was free to work his will. The 
Emperor Franz Josef had to be won over to the project, however ; 
and, what was harder, had to be kept from talking of the matter 
to his German ally. It was not until 1908, therefore, that any 
real advance could be made. 

1908 was a notable year for the Archduke in many ways, but 
especially in that it was the year of the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the coup that marked a significant change in 
the position of Austria by proving to the world at large that she 
was no longer the mere vassal of Germany, but once again a 
Great Power, able to work out her own salvation. And the coup 
was his coup; that it was his has now been acknowledged in 
Berlin, as well as Vienna ; and it was proclaimed aloud as his from 
the very best in Budapest. He planned it down to the minutest 
detail, and he had trained an army for it before ever he took to 
planning. And he rejoiced in it openly, rejoiced even in the 
clamour it raised. ‘Thank God there are again people who are 
angry with us,’ he exclaimed, when the storm was at its height. 
And he would have rejoiced, of that we may be sure, even had he 
known that the result of it would be the end of all things, so 
far as he was concerned. Many of those who were still going 
about, at the beginning of the year, speaking of him as an idiot 
Archduke, were hanging their heads before the end of it came; 
for they could not shut their eyes to the fact that, whether they 
liked him or not, he had made his mark as an organiser as well as 
a statesman. 

The first step towards the annexation was the announcement 
that the Novi Bazar Railway was to be made, and this set the 
world awondering anxiously. Then followed the publication of 
a curious pamphlet, written by a Christian Socialist, who was 
evidently in close touch with the frequenters of the Belvedere, if 
not with its master. It was a sort of Archducal manifesto; and 
its significance lay in the fact that, unauthorised though it were, 
it showed the lines on which the Archduke, his friends were then 
convinced, would act when Emperor, the trend of his sympathies, 
so far as they knew them, the aims of his ambitions. And in 
this it was asserted roundly that the federation of the Empire and 
the installing of Austria as the dominant Power in the Balkans 
were two projects which he had very near at heart, which he 
regarded as necessary for the welfare of the Empire, in fact. He 
held that the Slavs must be placed on an equality with the Magyars 
so as to secure them against Magyar oppression, we are assured 
in this pamphlet; and although he had no wish to annex the 
Balkan States, he was fired with the ambition to spread among 
them religion and culture. Meanwhile he would remain a 
member of the Triple Alliance, it was implied, even though his 
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sympathies were not with the Teutons; but his being a member 
would not prevent him from directing the policy of the Empire 
with regard solely to its own special interests. 

That his sympathies at that time were not with the Teutons 
was evident; for he had become more reserved than ever in his 
attitude towards the German Emperor; and when the chance 
came for showing friendliness towards France he promptly seized 
it. When he was invited te go to the German manceuvres in 
Alsace-Lorraine, he straightway began to make excuses, not 
wishing, as he allowed it to be known, to be the guest of Germany 
on what had been French soil. He ended by going, it is true, 
but not until both France and Germany were well aware that he 
was going only because he must. And while in camp his 
demeanour towards his host was courteous rather than kindly, 
Still, before he left he invited him quite pressingly to pay him a 
visit, the first week in November, at a shooting-box he had at 
Eckartsau. ‘This he did the last week in September. On the 
8th of October Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed ; and until 
the decree annexing them was already signed the German 
Emperor did not know that they were going to be annexed! 
Such at least is the firm belief of many Austrians who ought to 
know, and probably do know. The Archduke had omitted to 
mention the fact to him, it seems ; had chosen to ignore him from 
first to last in making his plans for his coup. 

There was indignation, of course, in Berlin, amazement too; 
for Germany was not accustomed to being set at naught by her 
old ally. Had things gone agley, Franz Ferdinand would no 
doubt have had to pay heavily for his audacity. But he had 
taken good care that they should not go agley. The annexation 
was effected without a hitch; while as for the mobilisation by 
which it was followed, that was a really fine bit of work, even 
the Germans admitted. They then suddenly woke up to the fact 
that there was someone in Vienna with whom they would have to 
reckon, someone with whom they might have to come to terms; 
for that they must, for their own sakes, stand by their ally was 
evident. Within a month of the annexation, therefore, the 
Emperor William went to Eckartsau, where, for the first time, he 
and Franz Ferdinand met as something like equals. They were 
only a few days together, so they must have turned them to good 
account ; for before they parted they were already, as the most 
casual observer could see, much more friendly than they had ever 
been before. Evidently they had come to terms. 

What the terms were is unknown, of course; for Franz 
Ferdinand never spoke when he could be silent, and the Emperor 
William can be silent when it serves his purpose. . Besides he 
had just learnt by sad experience that talking may entail penalties, 
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All that is known is that the Archduke forthwith began to advo- 
cate the building of Dreadnoughts, while the Emperor waxed 
demonstrative in his admiration of Princess Hohenberg, even 
going so far, it was rumoured, as to point out to the Austrian 
Emperor what an admirable Empress she would make. The 
Archduke risked offending all his anti-Semite friends by paying 
Baron Rothschild a visit, to show his gratitude to him for ad- 
vancing money for building warships ; and the Emperor William 
did actually offend, and very bitterly, his old friends, the Arch- 
duchesses, by inviting the Princess to Berlin, and joining with 
the Empress in lavishing on her kindnesses. While staying 
at the Hofburg both he and‘the Empress are known to have taken 
up cudgels in her behalf; and it is popularly believed that it was 
owing to their influence that she was made a Duchess. . Mean- 
while it was evident that an end had been put to the high-handed 
fashion in which Germany had been wont sometimes to treat 
Austria: the whole world was warned that whoever attacked 
Austria would have Germany to deal with. 

From the time of the Eckartsau meeting the German Emperor 
and the Archduke remained the closest of allies, and apparently 
the warmest of friends. Never a year passed without their having 
meetings, not only in Berlin and Vienna, but in rural retreats, as 
at Konopischt, where they had their last meeting of all, one at 
which, significantly enough, Admiral von Tirpitz was present. Thus 
they had chances and to spare of talking things over quietly and 
settling amicably any points of dispute that arose. And that such 
points must have arisen, between men who differed so fundamen- 
tally as they did, is certain. The Emperor must have found it 
hard to forgive the Archduke for refusing to pay that visit to the 
Italian Court on which so much depended ; and the Archduke, on 
his side, probably never did forgive the Emperor for allowing his 
Chancellor to make his famous declaration with regard to 
mobilisation rumours. Still, when once the give-and-take prin- 
ciple is established the settling of disputes is an easy matter, 
especially when the disputants are alive to the fact that they 
must settle them speedily. And any doubt Franz Ferdinand 
may have had on this point was given its death-blow, in 1909, by 
the meeting of the Tzar and the Italian King at Raccogni. Up 
to that time he did, perhaps, cling to his old belief that Russia, . 
not Germany, was Austria’s natural ally ; but then it was brought 
home to him that any such alliance was out of the question, as it 
would entail with it the renunciation of all his hopes of extending 
the influence of Austria in the Balkans. He realised then, if not 
before, that Austria must, as a matter of good policy, stand by 
Germany ; just as the German Emperor had realised, the previous 
year, that Germany must stand by Austria; and he realised it 
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more clearly still when the Balkan War came, bringing with it 
many troubles for him, many disappointments. And not only did 
he realise it himself, but he made the whole Clerical party realise 
it too. For years the late Dr. Lueger, the leader of the Clericals, 
attacked Germay upon all occasions ; and his lieutenant went so 
far, when President of the Reichsrath, as to refuse a decoration 
the German Emperor conferred on him. All this was changed, 
however, by the Archduke before he died; and the Clericals as a 
party are now staunch supporters of the German Alliance, even 
though some of them do cavil at the expenditure on the navy it 
entails. 

Had Franz Ferdinand lived to become Emperor-King, 
Austria-Hungary would have remained in the Triple Alliance. 
This is a point on which there can now be no doubt. For, in the 
latter days of his life, he never disguised the fact that he held this 
alliance to be the surest and best foundation on which her 
foreign policy could be based. She would have remained in it, 
however, as the equal of Germany, not her second; there would 
have been no sacrificing then of her interests, or her prestige, to 
the interests or prestige of Germany. For every good turn she 
did to her ally, her ally would have had to do a good turn to her. 
Her Emperor would have seen to that; and, by seeing to it, 
would have rendered good service to Europe as well as to her. 
There would have been no question then of a German hegemony. 
And so far as had depended on him it would have been with Italy 
as with Germany. Twelve years ago it was almost taken for 
granted, even in Vienna, that when Emperor he would turn 
against Italy for the sake of pleasing the Vatican, a proof that 
even his own people did not then understand him one whit. For, 
devout Catholic though he was, his country always stood first 
with him, before even his Church; and never did the Ballplatz 
strive more earnestly, than when under his influence, to act in 
friendly co-operation with Italy. Ever after 1901 he was sure 
of the support of the Vatican, it must be remembered ; he had 
secured it at a fairly high price, although not at a price that 
entailed any sacrifice on Austria-Hungary. And had he been a 
staunch Evangelical, instead of a fervent Catholic, he might 
fairly have maintained that, by securing it, he had done good 
service to his country. For the Vatican could do much for 
Austria, could further her interests in all parts of the world, and 
remove obstacles from her path ; besides doing much for him and 
his wife and his son. 

As a point of fact the Archduke was much too cool-headed 
as well as too patriotic ever to have allowed his feelings as a man 
to influence his policy as a sovereign. Had it been otherwise the 
alliance he would have sought was that of France. For, curiously 
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enough, considering who he was, and the sort of man he was, 
the nation with which he was personally most in sympathy, the 
nation which appealed to him most, with which he felt most in 
touch, was, as his Diary proves, the French. And he was 
certainly more in sympathy with both Russia and England than 
with Germany. No people jarred on him, indeed, so much as the 
Germans—excepting, perhaps, the Americans—a fact, however, 
that did not prevent him from throwing in his lot with them, 
heart and soul, when once he was sure that an alliance with them 
was of greater value to his country than an alliance with any 
other people ; and that it was one that could be had without any 
loss of dignity on the part of his country, any loss of freedom. 

He was often accused of allowing his great love of his wife 
and children to lead his judgment astray, when they were in 
question ; and the fear was openly expressed lest, in his eagerness 
to do his best for them, he might do what was not the best for 
Austria. Had there been any ground for this fear, however, he 
would assuredly not have adopted the attitude he did towards 
Hungary. For he went out of his way again and again to show 
the Magyars how strongly he disapproved of them and their ways ; 
he took them to task in the most uncompromising fashion for 
what he held to be their disloyalty ; and when the Emperor Franz 
Josef would have made concessions to them, he barred the way 
determinedly. Yet the Magyars were the only people in the 
Empire who had hailed his wife as Queen, the only people who 
would have accepted, and gladly, his son as their future King. 
That he was eager, passionately eager, to do his best for his wife 
and children was true, no doubt; but he might quite fairly have 
argued that, in doing his best for them, he was doing his best 
also for the Empire. After all, he was right, surely, in holding, 
as he did, that it was more important that Austria and Hungary 
should have an Empress-Queen who was kindly and clever, a 
Crown Prince, sound in body and mind, one of whom they could 
be proud, than that an old Hapsburg tradition should be 
maintained. 

Franz Ferdinand was an ambitious man, that his best friend 
could not deny; but he was ambitious for his country, not for 
himself, not even for those whom he loved. He had a great desire 
that Austria-Hungary should be powerful; and a still greater, 
that she should use her power well, that she should be a spreader 
of light. He had set his heart on bringing about the federation 
of the Empire when he was Emperor-King ; because he held that, 
until the Empire was federated, and Slavs had taken their place 
side by side with Austrians and Hungarians on terms of equality, 
there could be no justice there, and therefore no peace. He had 
set his heart, too, on bringing about great social reforms, on 
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bettering the lot of the poor. This is a point on which he was 

“quite determined, not only because he had a keen sense of the 
duty the lucky in this world’s goods owe to the luckless, but 
because he knew that, so long as the masses live in misery, there 
can be no real patriotism among them. And he was painfully 
alive to the fact that, if the Austrian Empire were to wax, not to 
wane, every section of its people must become patriotic. 


EpitH SELLERS. 





GERMANY, RUSSIA, AND 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Tue few among us—and it is a pity that the number is so few 
—who not only take an intelligent interest in the trend of foreign 
affairs, but feed that interest by glancing at Reviews and 
journals of continental Europe,’ must have been aware gradually 
(and in part through the foreign correspondence of The Times) 
of a new trend which is making itself manifest in the foreign 
policy of Germany and Austria-Hungary: a renewal of that 
movement indicated by the hackneyed phrase ‘ Drang nach 
Osten.’ 

They will have noticed the uneasiness of Hungary as to her 
maritime future. Is she to withdraw from any control over her 
outlet to the Adriatic through Slavonia; and in that case, since 
a Switzerland-like position is intolerable to so great and ener- 
getic a country, is she to seek instead for a path to the sea through 
Bessarabia, and an appearance (at the expense of Russia) as a 
Black Sea Power? What is the reason why the illustrated papers 
of Warsaw, so rigidly controlled by the Russian censorship, 
should be allowed to publish week after week mocking cartoons 
holding up Austria and Germany to dislike and derision? Who 
is inciting the people of Sweden to armament against Russia, to 
suspicion of a Russian design to unite Russian Lapland with the 
North Sea coast at the expense of Norway? Who, on the other 
hand, is subsidising the Poles of Posen in their silent conflict with 
the Prussian Government? Why has Austria, through her Galit- 
sian Government, been of late seeking the favour of the Ruthe- 
nians, and seemingly indicating to the Little Russians on both 
sides of the Austro-Russian frontier that they have more likeli- 
hood of retaining their language and fulfilling their aspirations of 
local self-government under the aegis of the Habsburgs than of 
the Romanoffs? 

For several years prior to the crisis of 1911 it seemed as 
though Germany, in her never-ending and very natural desire 


1 Specially interesting are the articles on the foreign policy of Hungary in 
the Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales for March 16, 1913, and March 1, 
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for a great maritime outlet, still hoped to secure that outlet to 
the west as, on the whole, a less dangerous proceeding than a 
struggle with Russia for a place in the sun in the Near East. 
Secure of the neutrality of Russia, because of the then unreal 
nature of the Russo-French alliance, Germany would have iso- 
lated and eventually have mediatised Holland and have brought 
Belgium within the area of the German Empire. This was a 
scheme on which Germany had been at work, unofficially, almost 
ever since the issue of the Franco-German war. The pan- 
Germanists had subsidised and encouraged the ‘ Flamingant’ 
movement in Belgium, that remarkable revival of the Flemish 
dialect of Dutch which has not only made little Belgium emphati- 
cally a bilingual country, but has actually done much to check the 
spread of the French language northwards, and to teutonise 
modern Belgium. But probably nothing so unrealisable in 
Prussian foreign policy was ever in contemplation as the incor- 
poration of Belgium in that German Empire which is controlled 
from Berlin, at a time when Prussia was making German—or 
rather Prussian—rule so unpopular in Alsace-Lorraine. Never- 
theless, as German capital had practically come to control Ant- 
werp, so it was believed in Berlin that by degrees, by the display 
of threatening force towards France and England, by bribes and 
compulsion Belgium might be led to enter into such intimate re- 
lations with the German Empire—fiscally, dynastically, and com- 
mercially—that, like Holland and Luxemburg, she would form 
part of a great Teutonic federation with its foreign policy con- 
trolled from Berlin. 

This policy of the Western outlet for Germany found its 
most overt expression in 1910, when direct pressure was brought 
to bear on Holland to adopt a series of maritime fortifications 
which not only would make any intervention on the part of the 
British fleet (in support of Dutch independence) very difficult 
and dangerous, but would effectually close the mouth of the 
Scheldt to foreign intervention and thereby secure Antwerp for 
German occupation. Why Holland was drawn into this degree 
of acquiescence with Prussian policy, and why after the crisis of 
1911 the question of the Flushing fortifications (at any rate) fell 
into abeyance ; why the Queen of Holland and the French Presi- 
dent exchanged visits, and the Queen of Holland reminded the 
world of the French origin of her Orange principality: are 
mysteries which will not—and need not—be solved till many 
years have gone by and it is permissible to publish the secrets of 
diplomatic chanceries. But a change in the outlook and the 
direction of the foreign policy of Germany has taken place, or is 
in process of taking place. The outward manifestations of this 
revirement may be checked for a time by the recrudescence of the 
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Alsace-Lorraine trouble ; and of course there is no more constancy 
in Prussian foreign policy than in the foreign policy of any other 
great country which must depend on expediency and the need of 
following the line of least resistance. Something may occur in 
France which may convince the Emperor William and his 
advisers that France, even backed by England, is still attackable 
with a reasonable prospect of a not too expensive victory, and 
that French goodwill and acquiescence in Eastern schemes (that 
dissolution of the Franco-Russian alliance which is bound to 
come) is not worth purchasing by the retrocession of Metz and the 
lifting of the German shadow from the independence of Luxem- 
burg. Britain is naturally being scanned with the same close 
interest as France. The improbable, the well-nigh impossible, 
may after all come about : mismanagement of Irish affairs or of 
social legislation may precipitate some serious internal conflict or 
mutiny in the United Kingdom which for a time might paralyse 
the striking power of Great Britain: and Germany might take 
advantage of some weakening of the coalition (virtually joined 
now by the Low Countries) on her western frontiers to try once 
more for her access as an empire to the English Channel, in 
short, a Western future. But such contingencies in the passing 
of each successive week are increasingly improbable. Short- 
sighted as the Prussian foreign policy too often is (and it has 
never been so incalculably stupid and _ short-sighted as in its 
treatment of the affairs of Posen, Alsace-Lorraine, and Haders- 
leben), it is still sufficiently in touch with world affairs to realise 
that Germany would be absolutely ruined for a century, if she 
threw herself into a struggle with France, Britain, Belgium, and 
Holland in order to secure a ‘ Western’ future. Financially, she 
would be ruined almost before war began, and even if she achieved 
a victory over the forces of Britain and France. In prostrating 
both those countries she would be bankrupting herself, even if 
she had the satisfaction for some weeks or months of strutting 
about the ruins of a bombarded London or a damaged Paris. On 
the other hand, by leaving Belgium and Holland alone, by gradu- 
ally building up a friendly understanding, eventually to grow into 
an alliance with Britain and France, she has almost ensured to 
herself and Austria-Hungary a free hand in the Near East. How 
will she—how should she—employ this somewhat grudging per- 
mission to enlarge her national boundaries and her sphere of ex- 
ternal influence? She will, of course, unhesitatingly ally herself 
with Sweden to prevent any Russian advance to the coast of the 
North Sea, or any aggression on Swedish frontiers. If Russia 
forced war on her she is certainly going to make use of any suffi- 
cient victory over Russia to secure the detachment of northern and 
western Finland from Russian control, and add it to a friendly 
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and ‘Teutonic Scandinavian confederation. But perhaps the most 
pregnant step (so far as Russia is concerned) would be the sever- 
ing of nine of the Polish provinces and of Bessarabia from Russia. 
A readjustment of Rumanian and Hungarian territories would 
next take place, the more Rumanian loop of south-east 
Transylvania passing to Rumania, together with the south- 
west (originally Rumanian) portion of Bessarabia, while 
Hungary would obtain Bukowina and the remainder of 
Bessarabia, thus giving her a direct outlet to the sea in exchange 
for her present control over the Banate of Croatia and Serbish 
Slavonia, a control which is becoming increasingly precarious in 
view of the uprise of the Southern Slav nationalities.’ 

It is obvious that such a clipping of such a colossus as Russia 
could only be made possible by a firm alliance between Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Rumania on the one hand, and the western 
and southern Slav nations : an alliance leading to no immediate 
triumph for the German language or the extension of Hohen- 
zollern or Habsburg rule, but possibly to an immense gain 
eventually for German prestige, industries and commerce ; for 
victory in such a struggle would carry with it a German control 
over Constantinople, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia, to the 
frontiers of Persia. Such.a sphere of influence for Germany, 
however, would have to be arranged so as equally to subserve the 
interests of the Austrians, Poles, Hungarians, Rumanians, and 
the Southern Slavs. They, in their turn, could hope for no great 
commercial or national expansion, if left to themselves, or if they 
were allied with and dominated by Russia. Russia, indeed, 
might be reconciled to such a lopping-off of the extrusions of her 
western frontier by the cession of Austrian Ruthenia and a freer 
hand being granted her in regard to Armenia, northern Persia and 
China. It is indeed in temperate Asia (as well as in her vast 
European territories—half the size of Europe nearly—peopled 
with Russian-speaking races) that the great future of the Russian 
Empire will lie : so great a future, so tremendous in possibilities 
that one can well sympathise with the angry jealousy which is 
slowly crystallising in German minds. They are in course of time 
becoming far less jealous of the expansion of Britain, because our 
London-governed territories are virtually pledged to Free Trade 
and to equal opportunities for the German as well as the British 
merchant, our self-governing Dominions are not likely to shut out 
German commerce, and the racial, linguistic, and dynastic con- 
nexions between the two are so close, that war between them 
is fratricidal and mutually destructive. But a German, an 

* There is a marked individuality about Croatia which may stand in the way 


of fusion between the Banate and any other Slav State; whereas the Slavonian 
province of Hungary has direct affinities and sympathies with Servia. 
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Austrian, or a Hungarian may well ask himself why Russia, in 
addition to unlimited expansion over Central, Northern, and 
Eastern Asia, should be allowed not merely to retain territories 
not populated by Russians in the western part of her dominions, 
but to aspire to enlarge those territories in the direction of south- 
eastern or north-western Europe. 

Yet if Germany and Austria count upon the building-up of a 
great central European Confederation in which they would be 
the leading States, and in which Hungary would also play a very 
important part, one is impelled to ask why Germany—strictly 
speaking, why Prussia—continues to pursue such a narrow, old- 
fashioned, discredited policy in regard to Alsace-Lorraine, and still 
more in connexion with Posen and North-East Slesvig. If, as 
the lesser of two evils, Germania resolves to pit herself against 
Russia and to bar the way to any further advance of the Eastern 
Slavs as rulers over Central Europe and the Near East, one 
marvels that a Prussian Government should not, like the Austrian, 
have resolved to secure first of all the Poles as allies, and secondly 
the Danes as friendly neutrals. One realises in looking at the map 
of Germany that it is disagreeable from the point of view of geo- 
graphical shapeliness (and for strategic reasons, possibly), that 
Posen should be populated mainly by Poles, and not by Germans. 
But the area is, comparatively speaking, so small compared with 
the vast regions from which Germany desires to exclude any rival 
political control, that an outsider might well ask why long ago 
the Bismarckian policy of planting German Ulsters in Posen 
should not have been abandoned, and everything have been done 
(as by Austria in connexion with Galitsia) to create a sympathy 
between Germany and Poland. So that when the (perhaps) in- 
evitable conflict between Germany and Russia breaks out, the 
Poles of the Russian provinces of Poland * would be ready to range 
themselves alongside the Germans, the Austrians, the Hungar- 
ians, and the Austrian Poles, in the assurance that if the Central 
European Powers came victorious out of the struggle, a new king- 
dom of Poland would be instituted, which, even if it did not 
include Posen, would embrace Galitsia and the Vistula provinces 
grouped round Warsaw, and be once more an independent State, 
a buffer State between Russia in the east, and Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary in the west. Such a movement might entail 
separate kings or rulers for Bohemia and Croatia, a closer union 
of Servia and Montenegro, and a bigger strip of sea-coast to 
Montenegro as a maritime outlet to Servia. But it would 
certainly lead of necessity (as one of the measures of mutual 
defence against the enormous power of the Russian Empire) to 

* By this term I mean all Russian Poland, except the outlying Lithuanian 
province of Suwalki, which would be retained by Russia, 
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a Customs union between the divers kingdoms and principalities 
between Hamburg on the north-west and the frontier of Persia 
on the south-east. 

Russia may precipitate this struggle if she decides in her own 
interests to interfere with the Germanisation of Constantinople 
and Asia Minor, and is not content with a control over Trebizond 
and Armenia and emphatic assurances and guarantees for com- 
plete freedom of ingress and exit between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean. On the other hand, she may perhaps some day 
purchase the acquiescence of Central Europe in further schemes 
of aggrandisement in Eastern Asia by restoring independence to 
the nine provinces of the Vistula and ceding to Hungary a strip 
of Bessarabia in exchange for Austrian Ruthenia. Certainly, the 
trend of foreign policy in all these international questions is 
towards ‘des accommodements’ rather than towards enlarging 
kingdoms or spheres of influence by annexations or impositions 
of control at the cost of a great war. Much also may be done 
in the way of commercial conventions, lowered tariffs, freedom 
of trade and the infiltration of capital. _But—whether by the 
discredited means of warfare, or by the peaceful pressure of 
finance and the education of public opinion—the external growth 
of German, Austrian, and Magyar influence is now being directed 
eastwards and not westwards; and for many reasons, already set 
forth by me in the pages of this Review, the movement is one 
which may well be left by the nations of western Europe to a 
trial of strength between Russia and the States of the Central 
European Confederation. It might at least be regarded with 
neutrality by those directing the policy of the British Empire. 

Such a laisser-faire attitude on our part would not be 
inconsistent with a steadily growing friendship for Russia : for if 
Russia gives way and decides that she has more to gain by 
devoting her energies to western, central, and eastern Asia, this 
issue will scarcely concern Great Britain, provided the Anglo- 
Russia understandings as to spheres of influence in Asia are not 
infringed.* 

If France is allowed a free hand in the development of Syria, 
and receives back Metz and French Lorraine; if Luxemburg is 
extruded from the German Empire altogether and left to com- 
plete independence or a voluntary Customs union with the Low 
Countries : the bonds of the factitious Russo-French alliance will 
dissolve. France will transfer her pact for mutual defence and 
co-operation in the Mediterranean and North Sea to Britain, 


* In the inevitable reduction of the unwieldy Chinese Empire to the strictly 
Chinese States, Russia and Japan will divide the control of Manchuria, and 
Russia will replace China as suzerain over nearly all Mongolia and Chinese 
Turkestan. 
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Belgium, Holland and Spain—an alliance which may even some 
day be extended to include the Powers of Central and Southern 
- Europe : the Roman Empire once again in being. Italy will no 
doubt assume the role of a passive spectator in any Near Eastern 
conflict of interests, provided she is assured of Rhodes as an entre- 
pot for her Asiatic commerce, as a pied-d-terre in the Levant ; 
while the British Empire will definitely include Cyprus and Egypt. 
Inasmuch as Bessarabia is largely Rumanian or Tartar in race 
and speech, the Russian Empire would lose no Russian-speaking 
subjects, even if it parted from the region to the west of the lower 
Dnieper, the Vistula provinces, and west and north-west Finland. 
Russia could easily indemnify herself in Asia for such com- 
paratively trifling curtailments in Europe. She would definitely 
incorporate into Russia the provinces of southern and eastern 
Finland, and so better secure the approaches to St. Petersburg. 
Perhaps also, if fortified by the good will of Central Europe, she 
might find her railway advance to a port on the warm water of the 
Persian Gulf facilitated, so that her commerce might have an 
access to the seas of Southern Asia. Gradually, in fact, by 
these adjustments of interests the way would be paved for an 
eventual Confederation of the Old World. A universal peace and 
a regulation of armaments would be brought much nearer to the 
horizon of practical politics if the German, Austrian, Polish, 
Hungarian, Finnish, Rumanian, and Southern Slav peoples were 
reasonably satisfied as to their future developments, their access 
to seas and trade routes, their right to govern themselves 
internally to suit their own idiosyncrasies, and their cessation of 
anxiety in regard to the western pressure of Russia. 

Europe would be a great gainer in intellectual advance and in 
the arts by the renascence of Poland. The union of the nine 
Vistula provinces of Russian Poland with Galitsia (less 
Ruthenia, which may go to Russia in exchange for Bessarabia) 
would make a new kingdom of Poland—possibly under a 
Habsburg prince—of respectable size (about 66,000 square miles) 
with over eleven millions of people. This perfectly independent 
Catholic Slav State would be a buffer against too much of a 
Teutonic advance on the flanks of Russia, and a barrier against 
Russian political or religious tyranny over Central Europe. Such 
a State would be so great a gain to western, to ‘Roman’ Europe, 
that it would be well worth some sacrifices in its creation by 
Germany and Austria. 

The line of conduct which Germany and Austria will have 
to mark out for themselves in this policy of expansion must be 
one that places tact, civic freedom, and geniality of bearing on the 
same level of importance as military valour or educational 
advancement. It must be the direct opposite of the disposition 
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which created the Zabern incident, the Agram ‘plot,’ the 
punishment of Posen school-children, or the exacerbation of 
Servia and Montenegro. In this confederation of Central and 
South-eastern European States now in the making, Germany and 
Austria have the prescriptive claim to lead and to be looked up 
to; but the claim must not depend only on armed force and the 
power to defend or attack. Efficiency in warfare by land and 
sea and air must be backed by capital, by industry, by inventive- 
ness, by the attractions of a great language, an impressive 
literature, and a school of art and music. Southern Slavdom, 
Rumania, Hungary, Albania, Poland; the Jews of central 
Europe, the Turks of Thrace and Asia Minor, the Kurds and 
Arabs of Mesopotamia must be led to accord their alliance or their 
fealty to the Emperors of Germany and Austria; not by 
threats of forced compliance, but because, having need of support 
and protection against other rapacities or against stagnating 
isolation, they believe they can get the best return in peace, 
prosperity, freedom and education by entering the Germanic 
Sphere of Influence. 
H. H. Jounston. 


Postscript.—This article was first drafted in April last, but 
was mainly the outcome of journeys on the Continent in 
1913. It was finished for press before the present acute situation 
arose between Austria-Hungary and Servia. Subject to this ex- 
planation I prefer to let it stand as it was written, though the 
events of the last few days give it the air of a belated prophecy. 
All I can add to my forecast of the inevitable struggle for the 
adjustment of interests and outlets between Teutonia and 
Slavdom is the fervent hope that Britain and France may remain 
neutral so long as their acknowledged rights and interests are 
untouched. Their foreign policy would indeed be fatuous if it 
landed them in a ruinous war to make Russia mistress of the 


Balkan peninsula. 
H. H. J. 
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THE POLITICAL OCTOPUS: 


4 PLEA FOR TRUE LIBERALISM IN POLITICS 


THE public memory is proverbially short, but it will take a long 
time to efface the memory of what will probably go down to history 
as the ‘ Marconi Scandal.’ I do not intend to rake up the per- 
sonal issues of an affair which has been thrashed out in all its 
petty and sordid detail. But its consequences are less easy to 
ignore. They are thrust upon us. They make themselves felt 
every day in our public life, and echoes of criticism reach us even 
from foreign countries. Ministers, intent upon the practical 
issues of Home Rule or the Land Bill or the Insurance Act, 
are still exposed to the sinister, degrading cry of * Marconis.’ 
What is merely a cry in the streets and at political meetings still 
remains as @ significant undercurrent of murmur in better in- 
formed political circles. The Marconi affair did not, and cannot, 
end with the Inquiry. If it had been unique, if it had stood out 
in contradistinction to the habitual practices of our public life, 
we could well afford to forget it. If we were assured that this 
was the one and only occasion when a Party Whip had invested 
money in a casual and irresponsible way, or that the purchase of 
titles was foreign to our conception of political and social honour, 
then it would be wanton aggression to stir up the memory of 
a single unsavoury affair. But we have no such assurance. On 
the contrary, the Marconi affair was symptomatic. It revealed, 
not an isolated fall from the maxim of ‘noblesse oblige,’ but a 
system—a system which at every point has lent itself to abuse, 
which was wrapt in obscurity, conferring on the financial depart- 
ment of a great political party despotic control of its activity and 
its ideals. The revelation has caused profound uneasiness among 
men of all parties. 

At the outset I should like to state my emphatic opinion that 
party feeling has obscured the real issue. Advantage was taken 
of Lord Murray’s absence to make others responsible for trans- 
actions which he, the trusted financial agent of the party, ought 
to have answered in person. The attack was diverted from the 
proper object. The worst enemies of the Government, though 
they could show that Mr. Lloyd George had been incautious, could 
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not create a Lloyd George Marconi scandal ; ingenuity was strained 
to create even an Isaacs Marconi scandal; but that there was a 
Murray Marconi scandal was sheer fact—the central and essential 
fact. 

It may be objected that this is no time for friends of the 
Government to be stirring up this question. Wait, it will be 
urged, till the Home Rule Bill has been put into execution. Give 
Mr. Lloyd George a free hand for his Land Bill. Let us first 
get through the pressing business for which the Government 
needs all the support it can get. Do not start cross-issues which 
will only serve to divert attention from the principal, immediate 
objects. To such objections Liberals who have urged me to write 
this article reply that we are starting no fresh question ; that we 
are making no attack upon the Government, but upon a system 
which at any moment may thwart any possible Government, 
Liberal or Tory ; that it is an urgent question, vital at all times, 
affecting as it does the very life-blood of politics, and brought to a 
head last year in so drastic a manner that it would be suicidal for 
any Government to go to the country unprepared with a solution. 
The public confidence has been shaken, and it will be of little 
avail to demand a clean slate for social reform until that confidence 
has been restored. 

For let us consider exactly how we stand, to what extent 
the political situation has been affected by those financial specula- 
tions which—unless the Opposition very much alters its mind— 
the country will not be allowed to forget. The essential facts were 
not changed by the disclosures. The same facts existed before; 
they exist now; they have only been disclosed, published, and, 
as I shall show, aggravated. The real importance of the Marconi 
incident is that it brought matters to a head. Long before, there 
had been much simmering discontent, which found expression 
in the complaints of private Members that they could not get 
@ hearing in the House of Commons, and in wholesale attacks 
upon the Party System. But no one has yet shown us an effective 
alternative to the Party System. Every impartial critic felt that 
there were grounds of complaint, but whilst it was easy to demolish 
the scheme in the manner of Mr. Belloc, no other workable 
scheme was put in its place. The Marconi inquiry did at least 
clear the air. It showed to everyone exactly where the grievances 
lay—just what it was, in and beneath our present Party System, 
which was damaging politics. It showed that the real defect lay, 
not in the Party System itself, to which at present we are pledged 
by every form of political activity known to us, but in the 
machinery which has been constructed for the support of the 
parties. 

The evil was traced to its real source, to the fact that the 
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parties were caught in the octopus grip of the party machine. 
The modern theory and practice of democracy demands, not that 
there should be a few men of character and talent in the House 
of Commons, but that every constituency should be represented 
by the best available man. Even if there were enough rich and 
capable men to go round—and there are not—public opinion is 
more and more favouring the view that rich men alone, or any 
single type of man, cannot adequately represent the various 
elements within the nation. Experience has shown that a great 
part of the expense of elections must be borne either by the elec- 
tors’ Selection Committees in the constituencies, or by the candi- 
date, or by the central party funds ; as the local funds are seldom 
sufficient, and many candidates are not rich, it is the party fund 
which has to make good the balance. 


THE SECRET FUND AND THE CAUCUS 


The Chief Whip, then, becomes necessarily the head of a vast 
organisation for collecting money—the sinews of war for propa- 
ganda and elections. The party as a party is dependent for its 
very existence upon the collection and expenditure of a secret 
fund, upon chests which are never sufficiently full. At all hazards 
the Chief Whip must obtain money; without that money seats 
could not be contested at elections, the life of the Government 
could not be renewed. In theory his coffers are filled with con- 
tributions from wholly disinterested and enthusiastic party men. 
In practice he is at the mercy of doles from the rich, some of 
whom contribute from patriotism, some because they aspire to 
office, some with no other idea than the purchase of titles. At 
the best he is surrounded by contributors who think that they 
have a right to be consulted, for it is their money which is being 
spent. The party machine is controlled by a caucus. 

The machine at every point has its grip firmly fixed upon the 
party, upon the constituencies, upon the whole representative 
system of this country. There are two ways in particular in 
which it defeats the ideal of representative government and 
reduces it to absurdity. If the local Selection Committees could 
pay all the expenses for their own constituencies, they could really 
choose, and not merely ‘ adopt,’ candidates. But m practice how 
often it is necessary that the greater part of the expense should 
be contributed from headquarters, with the obvious consequence 
that headquarters reserve the right to nominate their own candi- 
date. The Caucus, indeed, exercises this right; for not only are 
there men who have worked hard for the cause and ‘earned pro- 
motion ’ to safer seats, but others also, who must be rewarded. 

Thus it is that the elector is far from being in a position to 
vote for anyone he likes. His choice is very limited. He can 
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only vote for the candidate who in some way can meet the h 

expenses of an election, who may not even be the real choice 
of the Selection Committee, but often owes his nomination solely 
to the goodwill of the Caucus. Under the existing system 
members of Parliament are made less by the suffrages of the 
people than by the oligarchic favour of a few men in London; 
whilst the divisional Committees, half-dependent as they already 


are, receive no encouragement from headquarters to express their . 


views on policy. 

But the power of the Caucus does not end there. It might 
be supposed that when once a Member has been returned to Par- 
liament he would be free to go his own way, to represent his 
constituents, and abide by his pledges. But that is not the case. 
Etiquette, it is true, forbids that the Whips should try, in s0 
many words, to influence their votes. But it is obvious that 
Members who have been financed even to a small extent by the 
Whips—Members whose candidature at the next election may 
again depend upon them—cannot feel themselves wholly free from 


obligation. It is partly for this reason that at any and every . 


division there is a solid substratum of Members upon whose votes 
the Whips can rely with absolute certainty. 

The conditions, bad enough in themselves, have been aggra- 
vated since the Murray-Marconi affair. That affair showed up 
the organisation on its worst side. Even party men saw that 
the manipulation of party funds was not only secret and auto- 
cratic, but that it was also irresponsible, and might be reckless. 
They saw that there is no assurance of careful investment or com- 
pletely public-spirited administration. Many of them feel that 
they can put their money to better purposes than dropping it into 
the bottomless pit of the Party Fund. The inevitable result of 
the Marconi scandal has been that the most disinterested men 
no longer feel the inducement to give, and that henceforward the 
chief motive for giving will be that of personal reward. The 
influence of the genuine reformer, who is averse from backstairs 
methods, will shrink precisely in proportion as the power of the 
Caucus grows. The organisation will tend to fall more and more 
into the hands of the very rich and ambitious men who, if they 
should sink their personal differences, might ultimately acquire 
the power to pack the House of Commons and dictate to the Party. 


THE FRUSTRATION OF LIBERAL REFORM 


Liberals who desire the decent government of the country 
rather than the mere game of politics, who believe that there are 
pressing problems of reform which can only be solved and trans- 
lated into action by the combined efforts of single-minded and 
scrupulous men, view with alarm the dangers which beset the 
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Liberal Party no less than the Opposition. They believe that 
the present is a critical, transition period in Liberalism, when it 
is absolutely essential that the Party should present a clean front 
to the country ; that its whole policy, work, and ideals are jeopar- 
dised if any breath of suspicion can assail its political purity and 
the reality of its faith. Working Liberals are ready to face any 
amount of angry opposition to their principles, their policy, their 
definite schemes and proposals; these they are willing to defend 
and fight for. But they do not see why they should be called 
upon to defend an indefensible organisation, to urge the purity 
of impurity, or to ask for the confidence of electors who can 
justly taunt them with bad faith. 

Liberal Members are saying this, not because they have any 
but the most implicit confidence in the personal administration 
of such men as Mr. Illingworth and Mr. Gulland, but because 
Lord Murray’s carelessness has destroyed confidence, has set bad 
precedents, and left us, so far, without any distinct guarantee 
that a repetition of the scandal is impossible; and because the 
benefactors of the Fund remain a constant danger to the freedom 
of the Party. We know the perils that confront democracies in 
all ages ; we know the fate that overcame the democracies of Greece 
and Rome, and we can observe the insidious practice of corruption 
which makes every French patriot tremble for the Republic, and 
has set President Wilson so immense a task in America. English 
parliamentary life has been comparatively free from corruption 
since the first Reform Bill. If there has often been intrusive 
ambition, it has been political ambition, not financial. At the 
worst, Members of Parliament have aimed at social and political 
honours through politics, and not, as in America, the outside 
interests of ‘big finance.’ To this day the English tradition so 
far holds, that it is still social and political honours which the 
less scrupulous men seek, rather than financial leverage. But 
many Liberals, knowing the fate of democracy in other countries, 
are dismayed that the possession of wealth has opened the way 
to titles and political power. They are galled by the unanswerable 
criticism of foreigners, who see more than coincidence when an 
English politician bestows a peerage on a millionaire and accepts 
a partnership in his business. 

It is not democracy that is at fault, but the organisation and 
exploitation of democracy, and, in the case we are considering, the 
organisation and exploitation of the popular party in this country. 
Democracy at all times has to be on its guard against exploitation, 
and the rank and file of the Liberal Party, inside and outside the 
House of Commons, need to be protected against it. Only when 
they have received such protection will they be in a strong position 
for defending the policy and personnel of the Government. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE REMEDY 


What is to be done, then, in the immediate future, to restore 
the confidence which has been shaken to its depths? The least 
that can be done without further delay, is that there should be 
a formal announcement to dispel anxiety. We do not in the | 
least believe in the necessity of employing rich men exclusively 
to control large funds or for any other responsible position. (The 
example of America shows us that rich men have more ‘ axes 
to grind’ than poor men.) But so long as the Party funds are 
secret, it would seem that the Chief Whip must necessarily be 
@ rich man, for it is essential that he should not be exposed to 
the least breath of suspicion. Of greater urgency is the immediate 
appointment of several trustees who should be mutually respon- 
sible for the proper investment of the funds. It is time to 
drop the superstition that the mere financial expert is the sort 
of man who is required to collect and dispense the funds. Liberal 
Members do not want to be controlled by men whose public repu- 
tation rests upon their skill in finance. The Chief Whip should be 
a man whose public reputation rests upon his general intelligence, 
his knowledge of men, and above all his integrity. 

But such stop-gap announcements will not be sufficient. The 
complete purgation of the Party System from the tyranny of the 
Party organisation is one of the first essentials of a progressive 
Government : legislation is necessary. The Bill which we would 
propose must have for its object nothing less than the destruction 
of the secret power of the Party Caucus ; it must impose responsi- 
bility upon the organisers ; it must emancipate the constituencies, 
and completely set free the individual Member or candidate from 
any other political obligation than that of his political faith. The 
first and most obvious remedy is that the funds should cease to 
be secret ; that they should be open to the inspection of the world; 
that the finances of every association which contributes money to 
an election campaign should be subject to scrutiny. By this 
means we shall know by whom money has been contributed, and 
upon what it has been spent. The publicity will hit hard those 
who give in order that they may receive ; close connexion between 
donations and new baronetcies will be too obvious to be risked. 
The measure would destroy at one blow the whole pernicious 
system of creating titles for the men whose virtue has been judged 
by their pecuniary generosity. 

It will hit hard those who seek honours, but it will also hit 
the funds. The contributions will fall off. The spending power 
of the Whips will be diminished. They will no longer have 
enough money to contest expensive elections. Therefore, the 
Bill which we propose must contain another clause, which will 
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further and more effectively restrict expenses than they are re- 
stricted under the present Corrupt Practices Act. The Returning 
Officers’ expenses and the purely official routine charges should 
be borne by the State; the payment of such charges as these is 
on a par with the payment of Members. The expenses of meet- 
ings, agents, propagandist literature, etc., are already restricted 
by law; but they can be further restricted. The main evil under 
the existing law is that the legal limit is excessive, and that the 
returns of expenses are sometimes falsified, while there is no effec- 
tive remedy for this falsification. The new Corrupt Practices 
Bill must therefore impose more severe penalties for false returns. 

The objection will be raised that other means will be found 
of evading the strictness of the law. If the official expenses are 
definitely curtailed, outside bodies will step in and take the burden 
upon themselves. The Tariff Reform League, the Free Trade 
Union, and other organisations will be subsidised by Party men, 
and will take upon themselves the whole expense of propagandist 
literature, etc. To meet this difficulty yet another clause will be 
required, providing that all outside bodies which spend money 
upon elections must make a return of their expenditure, under 
penalties for falsification. 

Some such measure as this is necessary if the air is to be 
cleared and politicians can go to the country confident that they 
stand only upon their political faith and their capacity. The 
tension must be removed. Confidence must be restored. I have 
no love for restraining and restricting measures such as I have 
proposed. I am very far from desiring to curtail the free dissemi- 
nation of any and every kind of propagandist literature. But the 
conviction has been brought home to the House of Commons and 
to everyone who still retains some shred of belief in our political 
institutions that something is radically wrong. The man in the 
street leaps to the conclusion that it is the Party System. I have 
no faith in the divine right of parties, but on the other hand no 
practical alternative has yet been suggested. But a clear light 
has been shed upon the question. We have seen that it is not 
necessary to blame the Party System for the abuses which have 
been put to its account, but that it is the material organisation, 
the financial and oligarchic element, which thrusts itself forward 
if it is given the chance. The material basis of the party, which 
should be controlled by and made purely subsidiary to the idealis- 
tic and constructive side, has been allowed to gain the ascendancy. 


PRINCIPLE IN POLITICS. 


Measures such as I have proposed are necessary, but it must 
not be supposed for a moment that they are anything more than 
palliatives. The evil is, not that we are without such a restrictive 
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Act of Parliament as I have proposed, but that it should be 
necessary to have such an Act. It is necessary because, at the 
very time when there has been a great influx of idealistic and 
ascendant energy into the public life of the country, the classes 
which formerly bore exclusively the task and the toil of govern- 
ment seem to have lost much of their sense of responsibility and 
the ideal of public service. Amid all the enthusiasm which goes 
to the making of inspired if frenzied Syndicalists, the madcap 
oratory and martyrdom of the suffragettes, and echoes from abroad 
of revolutionary and nationalist ardour which still arouse in a 
few people in this country the passion for action and for an active 
foreign policy, we are struck by the contrast of our own respected 
and respectable public men, armed in the panoply of their talents 
or their reputations, talking to us of the virtues of expediency, 
‘and repeating the verbiage of a useless utility. 

When Lord Rosebery, one of the most brilliant and at the 
same time least efficient statesmen that this generation has known, 
began to discourse glibly about the need for ‘ efficiency,’ he was 
voicing the loud, incessant claims of the new school of talent. 
It was a school which came in at the time when the belief in aristo- 
cracy and its responsibilities was breaking down, but when the 
‘ upper classes’ still dreaded or scoffed at the proletariate. Lord 
Rosebery took his catchword from the man of business, and it 
was the unimaginative commercial spirit of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century which made it possible for Englishmen 
to take Lord Rosebery seriously, and to plunge into a war with 
the Boers which gave the Boers the supremacy in South Africa. 
We may approve of the Premiership of General Botha, but we 
do not see that this end was very efficiently attained by first 
making war on General Botha. We, too, admire efficiency in 
government, but we do not admit the efficiency of statesmen who 
expound ‘ efficiency’ as a substitute for policy and principles. 

Policy and principles—both are at a discount in modern public 
life. For whilst the old principles of the aristocracy—'Tories, 
Whigs, or Liberals—have been abandoned and stigmatised as 
‘ Victorian,’ the new principles which have thrust themselves into 
evidence as a sheer manifestation of energy among the working 
classes are not acceptable or tolerable to those who still control 
the political parties. The man of business, the man of talent, 
the cynic, has thrust himself to the fore. Cleverness counts, 
principle is a nuisance. If Mr. Gladstone in all his power rose 
up to-day in the House of Commons, what sort of reception would 
he receive? With what sort of tolerance would the Foreign 
Secretary listen to his discourse on Bulgarian atrocities, or with 
what adroitness would he talk of Germany and our Indian 
subjects if he should raise the inconvenient topic of Armenia? 
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There is little evidence in political life to-day of that old- 
fashioned, aristocratic chivalry which, though not always closely 
responsive to the moods of the country, was true to its own un- 
shakeable ideals—that chivalry and idealism which were prominent 
in Canning and Peel, which were not lacking even in eo self- 
willed a man as Palmerston, which were central to the personality 
of Mr. Gladstone. If there is one criticism of the Prime Minister 
which is constantly on the lips of the man in the street and is 
expressed even in the Conservative papers, it is that ‘he is a 
man of his word.’ There are few men in our political life to-day 
whom the public is willing to sum up in any such simple and 
expressive phrase. The old-fashioned aristocratic chivalry and 
idealism no longer strike a dominant note in Parliament or on the 
platform. 

But there is another kind of idealism which has existed in this 
country since the time of Cobbett and the French Revolution, 
which draws its inspiration from the democracy, which is quickly 
responsive to the mood and temper of the people, which is emo- 
tional and, in its less fortunate forms, mercurial. To this class 
have belonged men like Cobbett, Holyoake, and perhaps Cobden, 
men whose emotional spirit would find a sympathetic note in the 
Mr. Lloyd George of to-day. 

But neither kind of idéalism is quite in the key of modern 
politics. 'The one kind has been shaken off as outworn and obso- 
lete, the other is regarded with something of the scorn that is 
felt for parvenus. The necessity of affecting to respect the demo- 
cracy—-a necessity imposed by the electoral system—has produced 
a kind of duplicity, or at least levity, which is destructive to 
idealism. I mean to say that the necessity of accepting, or appear- 
ing to accept, democracy, imposed upon men not always demo- 
cratic by sentiment, has produced a kind of insincerity ; they turn 
one face to an audience at a public meeting, another to their 
friends in the smoking-room. Such men—and how many there 
are in the House of Commons!—fall back naturally, in their 
public work, upon mere utility. Expediency becomes the guid- 
ing principle. They take their cue from the habits of business, 
and would run the country according to the safe tactical methods 
of a commercial house. 

In such an atmosphere, where tactics are more prominent 
than principles, where expediency is the recognised rule, where 
‘give and take’ is the baneful synonym for inertia, there is not 
enough of that force which would sweep away by its very pre- 
sence all those sinister influences revealed in the Marconi inquiry. 
What we want in our political life is an organisation which will 
remove the necessify for dissembling, which will make room for 


men determined to be the same persons in private as they are 
x2 
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on the platform, men consistent before the public and before their 
personal friends. Politics which takes its stand upon expediency 
is inert; it is a negation of politics. In his Persian and his 
Balkan policy Sir Edward Grey has been content to satisfy the 
indolence of the House of Commons ; his policy has been admirably 
calculated for the preservation of the status quo. But life does 
not stand still ; the status quo in politics and in diplomacy generally 
means death, and it has recently involved a good many deaths 
in Macedonia. Heaven knows how many it may yet involve in 
Armenia. The lack of a definite and an ideal aim, of a faith 
which must express itself in action, of an enthusiasm which will 
compel a policy, not of bending and twisting, but of moulding and 
anticipating events, is working havoc in our foreign policy to-day 
—and this from just the same sort of cause as that which sank 
the country in the pit of the Marconi scandal. 


R. A. Scort-James. 





MORE NEW LETTERS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE 


In the Nineteenth Century and After for January last there 
appeared an article by the present writer, entitled ‘Eight New 
Love Letters of Jane Welsh.’ In the introduction to those 
Letters it was explained that they had been stolen from Carlyle by 
a dishonest clerk whom he had engaged to do copying for him 
in the autumn of 1856 and dismissed for incompetency in the 
spring of 1857. These Eight Letters formed only a small part 
of the plunder carried off by the thief; and a lingering hope was 
sometimes entertained that other Letters known to be missing 
from Carlyle’s collection might in the future be also recovered. 
That hope has lately been realised sooner than was expected 
and in a rather curious and even mildly dramatic way. 

In April last Messrs. Sotheby and Co. issued a catalogue 
describing a series of ‘Autograph Letters and Historical Docu- 
ments’ to be offered for sale by public competition at their 
Auction Rooms in London, on the last day of April and the first 
of May. A friend of mine kindly sent me an advance copy of 
this catalogue, from which it appeared that the last lot therein 
consisted solely of ‘ Letters of the Carlyle Family,’ enumerated, 
classified, and cited from. The number of Letters was twenty- 
one; all but two were addressed to Carlyle by members of his 
family—Father, Brothers, and Sister Margaret, and by Miss 
Welsh or Jane Welsh Carlyle. Two by Miss Welsh were addressed 
to Carlyle’s Brother John, who was then about to graduate in 
medicine. 

It was evident to.me that these Letters were another instal- 
ment of the papers stolen from Carlyle by his copying clerk fifty- 
seven years ago! It was impossible to believe that Carlyle would 
have parted with these precious Letters by either gift or sale; 
it was clearly a case of stolen property, to which the would-be 
seller had no just title. Legal proceedings were at once insti- 
tuted, which I need not describe in detail. It will be enough to 
say that the first decisive step gained was the consent of Messrs. 
Sotheby and Co. to withdraw the lot from sale; and the last and 
all-important the surrender of it to my solicitors for transmission 


to me. 
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All the Letters thus acquired are very interesting and strongly 
confirm the now prevailing impression of Carlyle’s happy and 
kindly relations with his family; but only those of his Lover 
and Wife can be admitted here. The rest are reserved for use 
elsewhere. Of these ten new Letters of hers to Carlyle four 
were written before her marriage, and six five years after she 
had become his Wife. ll are charmingly written, as usual; 
but those of the loving Wife have a special interest and value, 
inasmuch as they vividly illuminate that period of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
life which has perhaps been most grievously misunderstood or 
misrepresented. It is not too much to say that these Letters of 
the devoted and adoring Wife will prove a revelation to many, 
and dispel more than one false impression and foul insinuation. 
But I shall let the Letters tell their own story : my part here is 
only to see that they are correctly printed, and to furnish what 
elucidation would seem to be needed to make their meaning 
clear. 


Lerrer I. 


[Carlyle had been introduced to Miss Welsh in May 1821 by their 
mutual friend Edward Irving nearly four years before the date of this 
Letter. It was a case of ‘love at first sight’? undoubtedly, though their 
marriage was long delayed for the very cogent reason that both were 
poor in worldly means and without prospect of soon becoming otherwise. 
Carlyle, it is true, had received an appointment as private tutor to Charles 
Buller and his brothers, in the spring of 1822, at a salary of 2001. a 
year; but the duties of this office and the conditions belonging to it 
were uncongenial to him, and he relinquished the post early in July 1824. 
He had been turning his attention to literature for a good many years ; 
had written a series of articles for Brewster's Encyclopedia, had published 
a translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, and written a Life of Schiller, 
first published in the London Magazine. In June 1824 his tutorial 
duties called him to London, which he made his headquarters until the 
spring of 1825. Unavoidable delays in getting his Schiller put into book 
form detained him in London much longer than he wished or expected, 
and he did not reach home (Mainhill, Dumfriesshire) till after the middle 
of March 1825. During all the time of his travels a lively and frequent 
correspondence with Miss Welsh was kept up: this Letter is the 126th 
that had passed between them, and they are mostly Letters of considerable 
length. 

After reaching Mainhill Carlyle wrote to Miss Welsh (23rd of March), 
telling her that he expected to be in Edinburgh the next week; and 
after arriving there he sent her a brief note saying he hoped to call 
and see her at Haddington on ‘Tuesday night.’ It is this letter and 
note that she answers here. The Lovers were now on the footing of an 
‘engaged couple,’ and their communications are very spontaneous, free, 
and familiar. Referring to the repeated postponement of this visit Carlyle 
had written in his Letter of the 23rd of March: ‘I perceive I must 
by and by begin to respect you in a new capacity, that of a self-denying, 
meek philosopher: the patience you have displayed of late is really 
altogether exemplary.’ And again: ‘Like you I look forward with 
anxiety and impatience to our meeting. . . . It behoves us to think calmly 
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of our affairs, and these are affairs on which it is difficult to think 
with calmness, Let us try however; the period of romance and extrava- 
gance should now be past with us; it is only clear judgement guided by 
prudence and integrity that can carry us through in safety.’] 


Miss Welsh to Thomas Carlyle, 18 Salisbury Street, Edinburgh. 


Haddington, Monday [4th April, 1825]. 

Well! young Gentleman, you are coming at last (you say). 
After so many disappointments may I depend on you? Really, 
you do well to extol my miraculous gift of patience; if I had 
merely an ordinary share of it, I should certainly have said 
Good-by to you for keeping me so long in this uncomfortable 
state of expectation. 

But you are coming at last : would to Heaven that you were 
already come! The idea of meeting you after all this nonsense 
is quite terrible to me. Eh bien! there is no help for it! It is 
absolutely necessary that we should meet again; and so I must 
even go thro’ with it in the best way I can. 

You will be here to-morrow at seven : it is half dark then. 

' God bless you, Dearest !—Ever, ever yours, 
JANE B. WELSH. 
Lerrze II, 


[Carlyle went to Haddington as foretold in the last Letter and stayed 
there a week or ten days; the Lovers talked over their mutual affairs 
and earnestly discussed their plans for the future. The difficulties in 
the way were neither few nor small, owing mainly to their limited means, 
and they parted on this occasion with more than usual sadness. They 
had spent a very happy time, however, in each other’s company, con- 
versing freely, taking long walks, working in the garden, sowing seeds, 
planting rose trees, etc. On his way homeward Carlyle chose from the 
Edinburgh booksellers a number of German books with a view to selecting 
and translating stories for a projected book to be called German Romance. 
He arrived at Mainhill about the 12th of May, and stayed there until 
Hoddam Hill (a small farm near Ecclefechan, which had been secured 
for him while he was still in England) was put in readiness for his 
occupation, at the ensuing term day, 26th of May. Before parting from 
Miss Welsh he had invited her to come to Hoddam Hill and visit his 
mother, who, with his brother Alick and some of his younger sisters, 
was to come and live with him at this rather pretty little farmstead 
on the high tableland, close to the ancient Tower of Repentance. Carlyle 
has given a fine description of Hoddam Hill, his life there, and Miss 
Welsh’s visit, in the New Letters and Memorials, i. 3-8; and also in 
Sartor Resartus, book ii. c. ix,] 


Miss Welsh to Thomas Carlyle, Mainhill, Ecclefechan. 


[Haddington, 13th June, 1825. | 
My Dsarest,—‘I write to-day lest you should get uneasy 
about me, or discontented with me’—taking it for granted that 
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you are neither uneasy nor discontented already—‘ not because 
I have the slightest particle of tidings that can interest you to 
communicate, or the slightest particle of speculation that can 
profit you ’'—not that I take any earthly pleasure in writing to 
you, or feel any anxiety to get your letter in return. 

You must be very critical if you are not struck with admiration 
of this ‘ particular smart’ exordium. To have served you rightly 
I should have made you wait for a month to come ; but unluckily 
I have got several things to say which I cannot keep longer to 
myself. In the first place, then, I am coming to Nithsdale as 
soon as the currants are ripe and the jelly made; and then I am 
coming to Hoddam Hill, if you have not rued. My Mother was 
in one of her gracious humours the other night, and sounding me 
about Dumfriesshire. The moment seemed favourable, so I 
opened my mouth and spake : ‘ Would there be any impropriety 
in my going to Annandale when I am in the neighbourhood?’ 
The question sounded so abrupt and awkward that I blushed for 
half an hour after. ‘To Annandale,’ repeated my Mother; and 
then, ‘Oh! impropriety? Certainly not; on the contrary, I think 
it would be highly advisable ; and if you have any feeling about 
going by yourself, I am quite willing to accompany you.’ What 
condescension! I expressed my sense of her obligingness, but 
said I should have much less ‘ feeling’ alone. This was one 
expedient for annihilating the happiness of our project ; with the 
most wonderful rapidity she fell upon another : ‘ It will be best 
for you,’ she said, ‘ to go straight to Annandale from here ; I will 
stay a day or two behind you, that we may get to Templand 
about the same time; and in this way nobody will know of it.’ 
I am surprised she did not propose sending me nailed up in a 
box, with ‘glass’ written on the top! Such a mysterious 
arrangement, I told her, was likely to have a very different result. 
Besides I designed to make no secret of the matter, as I did 
not care how many people knew of it. ‘At last it was settled 
that I should go from my Grandmother’s*? by the Coach to 
Annan, where you might come to fetch me to Repentance. This 
is the most convenient way, don’t you think? Tell me when 
you write. Oh! if these tedious currants were only ripe! but 
they will not be for two or three weeks yet; and it will be two 
or three weeks more before I get the length of Annan. The 
last time I was at Annan I thought myself the most un- 
fortunate person in it; when I am there again I shall be the 
happiest ! 


* The quotation is from Carlyle’s Letter of May 22, 1825. See Love Letters 
of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, ii. 123. 

? Her paternal grandmother, late of Penfillan, now living in Albany Place, 
Dumfries. 
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I have had a letter from Mrs. Montagu,’ and (which is still 
more extraordinary) I have answered it. What on earth did you 
say to make her so good to me? She could not have written 
more frankly and affectionately if I had been her own child. I 
have never met with anything like this from woman before. I 
purpose loving Mrs. Montagu all my life, if I find her always 
the same as she has introduced herself to me. She is ‘noble’ 
and very clever. With what immaculate grace she manages 
everything! After speaking of Edward Irving she says: ‘As 
for Mr. Carlyle !—but he deserves a sheet to himself and I have 
got to the end of my paper.’ Could she have pleased me better, 
tho’ she had extolled you thro’ a whole quire? I hope you 
will not be jealous if I fall rather extravagantly in love with her? 

But for the interruptions of headaches and visitors—first 
Margaret Betson, and then Major Gilchrist and his precious 
daughter Catharine—I have been remarkably diligent since you 
left me. My Life is drawing to a close; there are already from 
forty to fifty pages of it—quite enough truly on so worthless a 
subject. If it were not that my honour is concerned in this 
task, I would throw it aside, not out of laziness, but despair at 
my own stupidity. I have less difficulty indeed in writing-for 
you than in writing FOR THE PUBLIC. Love I find is a far more 
inspiring thing than ambition;* but still I have no genius—no 
particle of genius. I write neither easily nor well; and my 
little narrative is so ennuyeuse that it will be an affliction for 
you to read to the end of it. However, there is no use in vexing 
myself about the matter. As Nature has made a sheep of me, 
and not an eagle, I cannot with all the straining in the world 
raise myself off the ground. Oh, Heaven! if I were not a sheep! 

The beans are taller than this paper. I examine yours every 
day, but cannot discover the smallest appearance of a house on 
it. How many fathoms deep did you sow the other seeds? None 
of them have come up except three lupins, two peas, and a few 
carrots in the place of mignonette. I watered them till I was 
tired, and then I poked the earth to see if they were there; but 
there was not such a thing! I am sorry to say the omens to be 
drawn from our rose-family are anything but favourable: you 
and I and Hope are quite dead. 

I have enquired about the Parish-school. There is to be one; 
but not for a twelvemonth. The house taken for the purpose 
will not be ready till then. If your Friend* is not settled by 


* Edward Irving’s ‘noble lady,’ wife of Basil Montagu, Bedford Square, 

ndon. 

“ The statement that Mrs. Carlyle said that she ‘ married for ambition’ is 
only a Jewsbury myth, reported, too, at second hand. 

* James Johnstone, an early friend and correspondent of Carlyle, often 
mentioned in the Harly Letters of Thomas Carlyle and elsewhere in his 
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that time and the situation to his mind, I think there is little 
doubt of his getting it; for Gilbert Burns,* who has most to say 
in the business, has promised me to support any person recom- 
mended by you. But I question if this person would like the 
situation. He would only have twenty pounds of salary. Tobe 
sure there will be a tolerable house, a good garden, and the profits 
of his teaching besides ; but still it will be no object to anybody 
who is not very needy. Gilbert wishes a Schoolmaster who will 
not only teach the children to read, but to understand, and who 
will give them ideas about religion. He bade me tell you this. 
I am writing so abominably ill, that I had better stop. Give my 
love to your Mother and John and Jane. God bless you, my 
Darling.—I am yours for ever and eyer, JANE WELSH. 
Write instanter. 


Letter III. 


[Between Letter II. and Letter ITI., each correspondent wrote twelve 
Letters to the other; twenty-three of which appear in the Love Letters 
(Nos. 123 to 145, inclusive), and the remaining one is No. VII. in the 
Nineteenth Century article of January last. Miss Welsh, too, had paid 
her visit to Hoddam Hill, in the period covered by these Letters, and 
had stayed for more than two weeks and become acquainted with all 
the members of Carlyle’s family. Her visit was a great success, and 
gave true pleasure to all concerned in it. 

This Letter is a reply to two Letters of Carlyle dated respectively 
29th December 1825 and 7th January 1826 (Nos. 144 and 145 in the 
Love Letters). In the first of these he calls her ‘My own little Ariel,’ 
in special reference to her exertions in helping forward the candidature 
of Carlyle’s friend, James Johnstone, for the post of master in the 
Haddington Parish School; and for having recommended in the proper 
quarter Carlyle’s father in his application for the Farm of Shawbrae. 
His second Letter is dated at Edinburgh, whither he had come to arrange 
about the printing of his German Romance. He sends her a book, 
Undine, and a letter he had received from Mrs. Strachey, sister of Mrs. 
Buller, and expresses regret that he cannot see Miss Welsh personally 
owing to the contrary humours of her mother.) 


Miss Welsh to Thomas Carlyle, Dawson’s Lodgings, 
21 Salisbury Street, Edinburgh. 


Haddington, Monday [9th January, 1826]. 
My Degarest,—It is very, very hard that I must content my- 
self with writing, when with a speedy horse I might be in your 
arms in less than two hours. Sixteen miles is such a little way! 
And yet you must not come hither for the world ; nor can I go to 


correspondence. For an account of him, see also New Letters and Memorials 


of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 3. 18. 
* Gilbert was a younger brother of Robert Burns. He was now living at 
Grant’s Braes, near Haddington, as Factor of Lord Blantyre’s East Lothian 


estates. 
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ttle "you till the middle of next month at soonest. Indeed perhaps it 
say would be wise not to think of it even then; for those brief inter- 
m- _ yiews before a cloud of witnesses are more tantalising than satis- 
the factory to either of us; and, alackaday, I must not keep house 
be with you in Salisbury Street, as I did at Hoddam Hill—dear 
fits delightful Hill, where we lived together so happily—so married- 
dy like! Oh! when shall we have such Sabbath weeks again? Not, 
“ill I suppose, till we are married in good earnest. 
ho Your felicitations on the subject of Mr. Johnstone came in the 
is. very worst possible time—just when I had got news of the deser- 
ny tion of about half his party; so that it is more than possible he 
ay may not be the successful candidate after all. I cannot help it, 
no more can Gilbert Burns, who is as heartily grieved as myself 
at the turn things have taken. You will think I was premature 
‘jn pronouncing so confidently on the event; but how should it 
have entered into the head of any honourable person to calculate 
ve on such unfair dealing as this? Mr. Stewart of Alderston, who 
ve was fully determined to vote for Mr. Johnstone, is now as fully 
- determined to vote for his opponent—out of pure ill-will to 
r Gilbert Burns, whom the other was found guilty of having 
i] engaged in his interest. Lord Wemyss too, and, I believe, Mr. 
d_ Fletcher, whom your Friend thought himself sure of thro’ 
the recommendation of the Ruthvens, have left him in the lurch, 
y in @ most abominable manner. To recall the Earl, if possible, 
: to a better mind, I made my Mother write to his Lady, with 
‘ whom she used to be intimate ; but unluckily, ‘ it is quite impos- 
e _sible for his Lordship, situated as he is, to do himself the pleasure 
j of meeting her (my Mother’s) views.’ The Devil confound 






them, every one! ‘The decision of the matter seems now to 
depend on the breath of Sir John ——, a born-idiot, who stoutly 
declares that he will give his vote according to his conscience; 
if he keep in this mind, born-idiot tho’ he be, he must give it 
to Mr. Johnstone. But I fear much!’ 

Never think, Dear, of employing me as your Ariel again! 
Iam the most unlucky of creatures! nothing that I set my heart 
on ever prospers ; no one that I wish success to ever succeeds. 
Would to Heaven that we knew the upshot of Shawbrae!* It 
would have been but civil in Mr. Crichton to have answered my 
letter, or have made his Wife answer it. Their silence, I fear, 
argues no great zeal in the service. Oh that I were an absolute 
Sovereign for one half-hour ! 

With respect to my health, which you are not yet weary of 
















‘Johnstone got the appointment. 
* Carlyle’s father luckily did not get the farm of Shawbrae. The Mr. Crichton 
ne in next line was Factor to the Duke of Queensberry, who owned 
lawbrae. 
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enquiring about, I have reason to be thankful it is no worse, all 
circumstances considered. My nerves have had a tremendous 
time of it lately; it began on the last night of the year. My 
Mother had invited a party of young men, or rather big boys, and 
we were making ourselves very merry, sitting round the table at 
a game of cards; when all on a sudden one of them, a Nephew 
of Mr. Donaldson, and a gentle creature as ever you saw, became 
distorted in the most shocking manner, and would have fallen off 
his chair, if the boy next him had not caught him in his arms. 
In the whole course of my life, I never witnessed anything s0 
appalling. One moment he was laughing as heartily as any 
there, and the next apparently in the agonies of death. In the 
greatest confusion and terror our little card-party flew asunder; 
one ran to seek Mr. Howden, another Mr. Donaldson, and I 


ran for—Dr. Fyffie!* How the amiable Doctor looked—whether 


he turned red or pale when the figure of his lost Love stood so 
unexpectedly before him, I was not just at the moment in a 
condition of mind to remark; moreover, it was dark as pitch. 
All I know is that he came instantly to the assistance of the poor 
boy, and staid with him while the convulsion lasted, which was 
nearly an hour; every moment of which I expected would be 
his last. Not till my terror subsided and the Doctor was about 
to depart, did it seem to me I had done anything at all extra- 
ordinary ; and then, to be sure, I was somewhat puzzled as to 
what I should do next. It ended in my holding out my hand 
to the creature, who, to do him justice, took it with the best 


possible grace. ‘ But I am at the end of my paper,’ and the. 


last and most serious half of the story is yet to come. ‘ Console 
toi,’ you shall have it next time. 

I will write to your Mother in a week or so, as soon as I have 
finished the long-projected Cap.*® Thank you for sending Mrs. 
Strachey’s letter: it was so considerate! I have been greatly 
more tranquil on the subject, however, since I read the Comedy 
of the ‘ Prince jaloux.’** My second best love to Jonathan,” 
whose kind letter shall be answered before he has time to forget 
me. 

Do not fail to send me some of the Book as soon as you possibly 
can. I would like to read it in your hand rather than in print. 
Thank you for Undine, which I will begin the day after 
to-morrow, when I shall have finished the Thirty-Years War. 
God bless you, Darling! J. B. W. 

° One of Miss Welsh’s rejected lovers. 

%¢ The cap was a present to Carlyle’s mother. The Letter which accom- 
panied it may be read in the New Letters and Memorials, i. 14-16. 

11 Moliére’s Don Garcie de Navarre, ou Le Prince Jalouz. Carlyle had 
brought Miss Welsh a copy of Moliére from Paris in 1824. 


2 Carlyle’s brother John, then in Edinburgh preparing for his M.D. 
degree. 
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Lzerrze IV. 


[Although the lovers were not permitted to see each other, their 
correspondence did not languish, nor did the lamp of Love burn less 
brightly. Between Letter III. and Letter IV. twenty-three Letters were 
written, eleven by Miss Welsh and twelve by Carlyle. Twenty-two of these 
appear in the Love Letters, Nos. 146 to 167, and one, No. VIII., in the 
Nineteenth Century for January. 

Their mutual affairs, what they humorously called ‘ the Commonwealth,’ 
were in a flourishing condition and everything was proceeding smoothly 
enough, except that there was considerable trouble in deciding on where 
to take up house after their marriage. But this difficulty was finally 
solved by selling the Haddington house, Miss Welsh’s birthplace, and 
renting another, 21 Comley Bank, Edinburgh, for the young couple. This 
suited all parties; for Mrs. Welsh was very desirous of going to live 
with and care for her aged and infirm father at Templand, Thornhill. 

Carlyle had been labouring very industriously all summer at his German 
Romance, and was now on the point of finishing it. Miss Welsh and 
he had not met for almost a year; and he was growing impatient to 
see her again. In his Letter of 19th July, 1826 (Love Letters, No. 167), 
to which this No. IV. is a reply, he wrote: ‘ Write to me whenever 
you are settled, and tell me when I am to come. I purpose sleeping in 
this Comley Bank House,’ &. She is alarmed lest he arrive in the 
middle of the removal from Haddington to Comley Bank, and writes in 
the midst of turmoil and confusion to put him off. He replied on the 
12th of August (Love Letters, No. 168): ‘To your arrangement of my 
journeying and our meeting, I cheerfully subscribe; . . . I will come to 
Nithsdale [Templand] when you see good.’ There are eight Letters of 
later date than this, Miss Welsh’s last being dated Templand, 3rd October, 
and Carlyle’s last, 9th October 1826. ‘Their marriage took place quietly 
at Templand on the 17th of October, and they drove at once towards 
Edinburgh and took possession of their first home the same evening.] 


Miss Welsh to T. Carlyle, Scotsbrig, Ecclefechan. 
[Haddington, 1 August, 1826. ] 
My Dearest,—The twenty-fifth is long past and alas, we are 
still in the agonies of removal! Oh, the dreary tumult, the 


horrible, hopeless confusion of this day, and of many that are 
gone before! But it will all be got thro’ in process of time, 


_I suppose ; and then, and then, my Husband, I laugh at Fate. 


Meanwhile I write with all the collected strength that the flitting 
has left me, just for fear you should take it into your head to get 
impatient and so come to investigate the state of things in person. 
Now, that would never answer. I would not have you in the 
way at present for any money: because neither should I have 
one moment’s time to enjoy your society, nor have it in my 
power to make you in the least degree comfortable. Stop at 
Comley Bank! Lord help your simplicity! You do fall upon 
the most remarkable plans! 
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My dear Friend, this house at Comley Bank is not yet ours; 
for the present it belongs to my Mother. She and I take posses. 
sion of it ourselves this very week; and really we shall have no 
accommodation for visitors, last of all for you, whom all the 
world now knows I-am about to marry. 

Do, pray, stay where you are till I am safe in Nithsdale; and 
make one journey to Edinburgh answer for all. I am sure a few 
weeks of idleness would do you good rather than harm, And 
with respect to other matters, that is household matters, your 
presence in Edinburgh at present is nowise needful; on the 
contrary, would be a great interruption. We will be at Temp- 
land, I expect, within three weeks from this date. In short, 
Dear, I do not wish you to set your foot within this house until 
it is all in applepie order to receive us; and I do not wish to see 
you at all until I can see you in more harmonious circumstances. 
Will you be guided by me for once? and I will be guided by you 
for ever after. 

I must be content to send this scrawl as itis. I am distracted 
with noises, and dreadfully hurried and sick at heart. Write 
next week to No. 21 Comley Bank—or perhaps it will be surer to 
send the letter to John. God bless you. Pity me and love me 
for ever.—For ever yours, JANE WELSH, 


Letrer V. 


[Married life began at Comley Bank under auspices in every way favour- 
able. ‘Our small house and household economy,’ says Carlyle in an 
unpublished manuscript of 1869, ‘ were a very model in their kind; 
neatness, even elegance, silent frugality, and every essential of human 
comfort: that was the element we lived in, the character our poor little 
dwelling-place at once took and in all changes kept. She had never 
tried housekeeping till now, never been allowed to try it even for a week 
(as I have heard her regret); and it seemed as if the whole art had 
lain in her, ready, under lock and key. Both of us had our acquaintance- 
ships in Edinburgh; even I some few, of friendly character, generally 
connected with Literature more or less, whose visits now and then were 
naturally a pleasant thing. Ere long she had organised, by skilful and 
silent choice out of these, a weekly little ‘‘ Evening ’’—which now rises 
on my memory as one of the prettiest and successfullest bits of social 
contrivance I have ever been concerned with. Edinburgh was not refusing 
us its human welcome, its bits of glad social events; poor Edinburgh 
was only refusing us, what it had not much to give, some course for 
one’s activities, some means of gaining, by honest labour, a humble liveli- 
hood! In point of society we had nothing to complain of, or rather 
very much to praise and prize. Sir William Hamilton, years ago familiar 
to me; Brewster (so far as we cared); little De Quincey (with the 
silver voice and melodious manners, prettiest talker in the world) ; Wilson 
[Christopher North]; and in the end, Jeffrey, almost like a household 
friend, within calling distance; this was of the very best that Edin- 
burgh had in the matter of society; nothing of good or best in that 
kind but was accessible, had we ever wished to try. Nothing wanting 
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to make it daily more and ever more homelike, to peaceable completeness 


aH of a home—except the possibility of finding a decent livelihood there! 


I saw myself (and Another still dearer who depended on me) as if begirt 
with a ring of iron rocks, towering precipitous round and round! Of 
money I might have about 300]. (3501. net is dimly in my memory); and 
with that all visible resource seemed to terminate.’ 

The above is composed of extracts from Carlyle’s MS., which is too 
long for citation here in full. It is a fine description of the earlier 
part of the life at Comley Bank as his memory recalled it from a distance 
of over forty years; but its tone is perhaps a little too sombre owing 
to his lonely, bereaved condition while writing it. His Letters of the 
time are uniformly cheerful, as he himself was, according to the testimony 
of his associates. (See Masson’s Edinburgh Sketches, p. 330.) But his 
outlook, on the financial side, was indeed sufficiently disconcerting: his 
small capital was daily growing unbeautifully less, and there was no 
income at all. He made every effort to obtain literary work, or employ- 
ment of a kindred sort, but without success. Finding nothing more 
promising, he began in January 1827 to write a didactic novel, Wotton 
Reinfred; but had finished only a few chapters when the work was 
interrupted by the arrival of Mrs. Welsh, who was in distress about the 
behaviour of her tenants at Craigenputtock, who were abusing the place 
and paying no rent. She asked Carlyle to go down and try to expel 
them, and see, in general, what could be done by way of remedy. Carlyle 
and his wife, both somewhat discouraged with the outlook in Edinburgh, 
were at this time vaguely speculating about giving up house there and 
going to live in Craigenputtock, with Carlyle’s brother Alick as farmer. 
A letter of introduction to Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh Review, arrived 
at this juncture from B. W. Procter (‘ Barry Cornwall’), whom Carlyle 
had met in London in 1824. After presenting this letter and interviewing 
Jeffrey, and after consulting his brother about becoming tenant of Craigen- 
puttock, Carlyle set off for Dumfriesshire a little before the middle of 
April, leaving Mrs. Welsh at Comley Bank. It was the first time he 
had been parted from his wife, and this is her first Letter to him after 
their marriage. It was not among the Letters stolen by the dishonest 
clerk; indeed, it was prepared by Carlyle himself for the Letters and 
Memorials, and the MS. cited from above was its Introduction. It 
does not appear in that work, but it cannot well be dispensed with 


here.] 


Jane W. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle, Post Office, Dumfries. 

Comley Bank, 16 April, 1827. 
Deak, Dear CHEAP, CHEAP! *—I met the Postman in Stock- 
bridge yesterday morning, and something bade me ask if there 
were any Letters. Imagine my agitation when he gave me 
yours,’ four-and-twenty hours before the appointed time! I was 
so glad and so frightened ! so eager to know the whole contents, 
that I could hardly make out any part. In the little Tobacconist’s, 
where I was fain to seek a quiet place, I did at length how- 
ever, with much heart-beating, get through the precious paper, 
* ‘Cheap,’ sportively used as the converse of his customary ‘Dear.’ His 


most usual name for her was ‘ Goody,’ while she playfully called him ‘ Good.’ 
** Which appears in the Letters of Thomas Carlyle, i. 45-50. 
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and find that my Darling still loved me pretty well, and that the 
Craig o’Putta was still’a hope ; as also that if you come not back 
to poor Goody on Saturday, it will not be for want of will. Ah! 
nor yet will it be for want of the most fervent prayers to Heaven 
that a longing Goody can put up; for I am sick, sick to the heart 
of this absence, which, indeed, I can only bear in the faith of 
its being brief. Oh, Dearest, I do love you in my very inner- 
most being, far better than words can tell or even kisses ; though 
these (when not the experimental sort) are rather eloquent in 
their way ; and, to me at least, have often told such things! and 
they shall tell the same story over again, shall they not, yet a 
thousand and a thousand times? ‘I expect but I doubt not.’ 

Alas the poor Craig o’Putta! what a way it is in, with these 
good-for-nothing sluggards! I need not recommend you to do 
all that is possible, nay, to ‘do the impossible’ to get them out. 
Even suppose we did not wish the place for ourselves, it would 
be miserable to consign it to such hands. You will use all fair 
means then to recover it from them; that is all honest means; 
for, as to the tenderness and delicacy, which would have been 
becoming towards a worthy tenant, it were here out of place. I 
shall be very anxious till I hear from you again. ‘Would to 
Heaven the business were settled, and in the way we wish! These 
perplexities and suspenses are not good for bilious people ; indeed 
they are making me positively ill. How often, since you went, 
have I been reminded of your figure about the hot ashes; and | 
my head has ached more continuously than at any time these six 
months. But health and spirits will come back when my dearest 
Husband comes back with good news; or rather when he comes 
back, whether. his news be good or bad. Oh! I think I shall never 
be satisfied with looking at you, and holding you in my arms, 
and covering you with kisses after this—‘ Journey to Fletz.’* 
Nay, it is no joke; to be separated from you, even for one week, 
is frightful, as a foretaste of what it might be. But I will not 
think of this—if I can help it. And after all why should I think 
of life without you? Is not my Being interweaved with yours 
so close, so close that it can have no separate existence? Yes, 
surely we will live together and die together, and be together 
through all Eternity. Awful, yet delicious thought! But you 
will be calling this ‘French sentimentality,’ I fear; and even 
‘the style of mockery ’ is better than that. 

I have not been altogether idle since we parted, tho’ I 
threatened I would take to bed. I have finished my Review; 
The Representation of Female Character in the Greck Poets, 


** An exaggerative metaphor descriptive of dyspeptic feeling. 
** See the story ‘Schmelzle’s Journey to Fletz’ (by Jean Paul), a transla- 
tion of which is given in Carlyle’s German Romance. 
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also; and the Comparison betwiat Caesar and Alexander, with 
all that I could understand of The Friend. Over and above 
which, I have transacted a good deal of shaping and sewing, the 
result of which will be complete, I hope, by the day of your 
return, and fill you with ‘ weender and amazement.’ *” 

Gilbert Burns is gone! Mr. Brodie told us of his death last 
week; besides him, Mrs. Binnie, the Bruce people, and Mr. 
Aitken, we have had no visitors, and I have paid no visits. Last 
night I was engaged to Mrs. Bruce ; but I wrapt a piece of flannel 
about my throat, and made my Mother carry an apology of cold. 
My kindest love to all, from the wee-est up to Lord Moon.** God 
keep you, my dear good Husband. Write, and love me.—Your 
own Goody, JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Lerrers VI.—XI. 


[Carlyle having satisfactorily settled the Craigenputtock business, 
immediately returned to Edinburgh. The tenant for a consideration agreed 
to retire at the May term, 1827; and Alexander Carlyle to take a lease 
of the farm, get the dwelling-house repaired and improved and all put 
into fit condition for occupation, in case Carlyle and his wife should 
decide to make it their home for a time. Mrs. Welsh warmly approved 
of the proposed removal of the young people to her near neighbourhood ; 
her daughter, too, was in favour of the enterprise: Carlyle wrote in 
a Letter of the time, ‘For my own part and the goodwife’s we are 
strongly bent indeed upon the scheme’; and, again, ‘ Both Jane and I 
are very fond of the project’; yet they both felt some reluctance to 
take so serious a step without deliberate and due consideration. Mean- 
time the writing of Wotton Reinfred was resumed, but only in a desultory 
way, and was finally laid aside, at the end of the seventh chapter, when, 
early in June, Jeffrey asked Carlyle for an article for the Edinburgh 
Review. He was soon admitted, too, to the Foreign and the Foreign 
Quarterly Reviews, and unexpectedly saw himself becoming a rather notable 
essayist. Fortune was commencing to smile; but who could say how 
soon it would begin to frown again? Besides, his work could, of course, 
be carried on quite as well at Craigenputtock, where his little savings 
would go much farther, and where both he and his wife would be indepen- 
dent and likely to enjoy better health. There was indeed much to be said 
both for and against the removal, and the decision was still in abeyance, 
when, in March 1828, they were both called to Dumfriesshire—Mrs. Carlyle 
to see her aunt Jeannie Welsh, who was seriously ill at Templand, and 
Carlyle to oversee the repairs at Craigenputtock. When they returned 
to Edinburgh, still undecided, they found the question of removal practically 
settled for them, as the following extract from a Letter of the 2nd of April 
1828, from Carlyle to Dr. Carlyle, will show: ‘We are to commence 
a new sort of life: it is at length decided that we go to Craigenputtock 
this Whitsunday! The house there already looks a world better... . 
I confess I had many doubts and misgivings about removing thither for 
the present ; and possibly enough, had our house here (conditionally given 


11 Wonder and amazement, so pronounced by some Scottish preacher, accord- 


ing to Carlyle’s little sister Jane. 
18 Nickname of John Carlyle, indicating breadth of face. The ‘ wee-est’ 


was Carlyle’s youngest sister, Jenny (afterwards Mrs. Hanning). 
Vou. LXXVI~—No. 450 Y 
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up before we left Edinburgh) been still to let, we might have been tempted 
to engage it again, and stay here at least another year. But such 
was not the case: poor No. 21 was already let; so that no rational alterna- 
tive remains for us.’ 

The move to Craigenputtock was really a natural, wise, and prudent 
step: the place was their own; living expenses there were small com- 
pared with those of Edinburgh; it was one of the healthiest and most 
bracing situations in the world: and there they were within easy reach 
of all their relatives. On the whole they both enjoyed life there together, 
and were more healthy, contented, and fit than they could have been 
anywhere else. In the MS. of 1869, above cited, Carlyle refers to the 
adventure thus: ‘It was on the whole a success and not a failure—thanks 
to my loved ones all, and first and chiefly to my loved One, whom and 
whose noble qualities, cheerfulness, hope, courage, patience, continual 
helpfulness, industry, victorious ingenuity, I recognise, now more than 
ever, to have been the saving element and sine-qua-non of the affair. She 
was very happy too, the dear Heart; perhaps these were her happiest 
days since her Father was taken from her.’ 

They moved to Craigenputtock on the 26th of May 1828, and had 
lived there between three and four years when letter VI. was written. 
Carlyle had just finished his Sartor Resartus (then called Teufelsdreck), 
and had left Craigenputtock for London, at two. o’clock in the morning 
of the 4th of August 1831—his chief object being to find a publisher for 
his MS., which he carried with him.] 


Letter VI. 


Jane W. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle, 6 Woburn Buildings, 
Tavistock Square, London. 


Craigenputtock, Saturday [6 August, 1831]. 

Best AND DEAREST,—So you are really gone! and I—Ich bin 
allein! Every instant I feel this; yet I am not so miserable as 
might be supposed—at least not more miserable here than I 
should be in any other place where you were not. It would be 
infinitely worse to be obliged to make the agreeable among people 
whom I was all the while wishing annihilated, as I should be 
constrained (notwithstanding my true, tho’ perhaps feeble, 
attachment to my species) to wish, with hardly any exception, 
all creatures of the human kind that ‘ obtruded’ themselves on 
me in my present humour. As it is, Heaven be thanked, I have 
ample room and verge enough to ray forth darkness; and to 
meditate on ‘the mill of death,’ or the monstrous twelve-yards- 
long puddings in our insides, or any other earthly or unearthly 
topics that seem good to me, without the smallest interruption. 

I went to bed when the sound of your wheels could no longer 
be heard; and cried myself into a troubled sleep. The first 
thing that met my eyes on waking was your nightcap lying on 
my pillow; whereupon I fell a-crying anew, and actually kissed 
it, I believe, tho’ you know I hate red nightcaps. New trials 
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awaited me when I got out of bed and found some article of your 
dress in all parts of the room: but the worst of all was when 
I sat down to breakfast, and noticed the one cup and one every- 
thing, and thought how long this must last. My heart was 
nearly failing altogether; my head did fail me, and the whole 
of that day and part of the following, I had to keep my bed. 
Fate seemed minded to spare me the trouble of seeking myself 
employment in your absence. To-day I am in my usual middle 
state ; and have been going about ‘ siding things,’ as they say in 
Liverpool; in East Lothian dialect, ‘redding up,’ or in your 
‘brief and energetic’ dialect, ‘making an earthquake.’ And 
now my house is all in order (‘swept and garnished’), and tea 
has been made for some hours for Jamie,’* who is late (it is near 
eleven). I may mention further that Harry*® has got his sides 
tarred ; and that old Mary has found a nest of twelve turkey-eggs, 
which I could have broken, in spite that they were not put in 
the canister. Nothing of more importance has ‘ transpired.’ 
Good sleep to you, my Darling, and good dreams! 

Monday [8 August].—Jamie did not appear on Saturday: I 
sat up for him till twelve. Yesterday was my worst day since 
you went. . . . Jamie’s arrival at nine was a real deliverance. 
He left them all well at Scotsbrig. He brought me an affec- 
tionate little letter from [your sister] Mary excusing her shyness 
at our last meeting, and accompanied with ‘a riband for my 
wearing cap,’ both which made me very wae. We sat looking 
at the Randzeichnungen™ till midnight, Jamie and I; for I am 
as wakeful as if I had a Teufelsdreck in petto. ‘When I lie 
down I say, when shall I arise and the night be gone?’ and I am 
on foot again the first in the house—to do what?—to dream. 

This morning we were two at breakfast, and I rang twice; 
then started and exclaimed, almost in tears, ‘Oh mercy, what 
am I doing!’ and frightened Jamie into whiteness of face. The 
people are gathering for the roup;** several have landed them- 
selves in the complete enclosure before the house, and dashed 
off over the wall as if we had been discharging cannon from the 
windows. One man with a pot belly hung on the top till I 


** Carlyle’s youngest brother, expected here on visit from Scotebrig. 

?° Harry is her horse, who is still ill of an epidemic; and Mary is Mary 
Mills, one of their servants. 

7+ A volume of Marginal Drawings, by Neureuther, illustrating Goethe's 
Parables, etc., sent to Carlyle by Goethe in June of this year. (See Corre- 
spondence between Goethe and Carlyle, p. 272.) 

72 The ‘roup’ is the sale by auction of Alexander Carlyle’s farming gear, 
who, with a rent of 200/. a year to pay, was losing heavily. Though Craigen- 
puttock was again let (to a drover, at 1701. a year), Carlyle’s brother did not 
quit the place for some months yet. 

Y2 
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thought he was going to become a fixture for the warning of 
other travellers in this remote part of King William’s dominions, 
The cruellest midge that ever was born has alighted in the very 
centre of the little disease on my face and inflicted a most severe 
bite. And my head is not well. Poor Goody! ‘sorely flamed 
on from the Hell beneath’ ! 

The roup is concluded and has turned out surprisingly, con- 

sidering the handful of people. The corn brought considerably 
more than Alick calculated; the hay rather less; the potatoes 
found no purchaser, except a small lot which was sold to a 
drunk man—the most diverting drunk man he seems to have 
been, for he clapped a second saddle on Samuel MacAdam’s horse, 
and insisted on riding it off as his own! A hundred and forty- 
five Pounds was the price of the corn and hay, exclusive of what 
Alick kept for his own use. And MacAdam proposes to take all 
the potatoes at the Candlemas price. This is rather what Mr. De 
Quincey would think a too Theresalike* paragraph. I have 
sent Betty ** home for two days to see her Babe ; and old Mary is 
officiating as housemaid. The only visible work I have done 
since you left me has been creating her a bonnet out of an old 
petticoat, which has made her the happiest of old women. But 
I have also read some little in the Chaos * and the Book of Job. 
Jamie said when he found me to-day sitting amidst a litter of 
books, papers, needlework, &c., ‘You are not without a sort 
o’ wark here, I think, but you never seem to get fettled to.’ So 
it is! my head aches and aches, and I dream, dream. And now 
to bed, where I shall not sleep. Good-night, and Heaven keep 
you. 
Tuesday [9 August].—Well, I too have a most ‘ excellent 
passivity.’*° Behold me! I toil not, neither do I spin, yet some- 
how the day always slips over, if not without wishing, yet without 
weariness. Oh, the magic of the imagination! For what would 
one exchange the power to fancy?—I shall hear on Saturday: 
this I expect will reach you before then. 

I have your profile stuck up on the mantelpiece. Remem- 
brances to John. How I long for your letter! Bless you, bless 
you, my dear good Husband.—I am ever thine, 

JANE W. CARLYLE. 


** Theresa is a character in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, Carlyle’s translation 
of which De Quincey had reviewed very unfavourably. 

* * Betty’ is Elizabeth Smeal, another of their servants, ‘the best,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘I ever paid wages to.’ 

* The Chaos is a weekly paper printed at Weimar, and edited by Ottilie 
von Goethe, Goethe’s daughter-in-law. 

* Like Teufelsdreck himself. See Sartor, bk. ii. c. iii. et passim. 
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Letrer VII. 


Jane W. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle, 6 Woburn Buildings, 
Tavistock Square, London. 


Craigenputtock, Thursday night [11 August, 1831]. 

DEAREST,—It was only yesterday that I sent off a letter to 
you; but it will do me good to write a word before I lie down. 
Yesterday the colony ‘ dwindled into an unintelligible whinner ’ ;*” 
there was just Jamie, old Mary, and I left; but there was tue 
gun amongst us, besides gig-whips; and I am quite delivered 
now from the foolish tremors I used to have about thieves. Alick 
was to remain all night in Dumfries, to be ready for the Sheriff 
Court to-day. I was sorry to part with Jamie; he is the best of 
my Brothers-in-law : in other words, he likes me best. It was a 
sort of Fletz parting. I locked the door after them, brought out 
quantities of needlework, and—fell asleep. When I awoke it 
was four in the afternoon! I had been sleeping at the easy rate 
of two hours per night, since your departure, and was quite worn 
out. The rest of the day I was busied in Cinderella work, 
making butter, &., &c. To-day I have been sorting some 
clothes of price (sic) and making divers preparations for 
to-morrow, when Mother and Isabella MacTurk are coming to 
breakfast, and to take me away. Oh, if they would but leave 
me alone ; if they would but suffer me to remain in silence! Alick 
is come from Dumfries, where the Sheriff Court business has had 
a droll enough issue. A Mason (Gracie from Dunscore) had 
examined the tables, and left a written testimony that they were 
fixtures, which made us not without anxiety; but so far from 
this introducing any burble, neither the man MacAdam nor any 
one for him, or connected with him, appeared! tho’ Alick 
saw both Joseph and Samuel in the Town (nay, drank two 
bottles of porter with them over the signing of a bill, without 
word spoken of either Court or tables) only a few minutes after 
he had got the Sheriff’s decree in his pocket sentencing the non- 
appearing MacAdam to pay the whole charge (£7). Alick was 
quite at a loss what theory to form of the matter (for the summons 
had been given into Joseph’s own hand), or whether it was likely 
to end here; even my prophetic faculty is at a nonplus. There 
were no letters except a long-winded note from Mrs. Richard- 
son ** telling me she could not come, having made an engagement 


** “My father’s account of a precentor who lost his tune, desperately tried 
several others, and then “ died away into an unintelligible whinner.” ’"— 


T. Carlyle in Letters and Memorials, i i, 
** Novelist, living in Dumfries ; ‘much a lady’; ‘really a superior kind of 


woman,’ says Carlyle in the Reminiscences. 
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And now God bless 





elsewhere for some weeks—tant mieuz. 
thee, Darling, and dream of me! 


Templand, Saturday morning [13 August]. 

Oh, what a day was yesterday! What a breaking in upon my 
still existence! What a foolish, tasteless racket! All the earth 
seemed to have broken loose. At half after five, lying awake (as 
is my wont)—the morning misty and dark—I heard the most 
inexplicable sound—a jingling of wheels, not cart-wheels, evi- 
dently, and it seemed too slow for a chaise or gig; I could com- 
pare it to nothing but the sound of a hearse. I rung and 
enquired, What in all the world was that at this hour in the 
morning? ‘It is Mr. Fyffe, Mem—the Brewer from Dumfries; 
he is going to fish in the Orr and wants to leave his horse and 
gig here ; for he was sure you would not object upon the account 
of his Brother.’ ?* ‘Does he want any breakfast, too, upon the 
same account? Tell him he may stay or come back.’ And Betty 
went off to ask, grieving that I should have been disturbed. ‘ But 
I could not help it, Mem; I took him for—not just a walking 
drover—but some tops-man, and sent out old Mary to tell that 
lad to drive slow past the house-end for fear of waking Mrs. 
Carlyle.’ She brought back for answer that he was in pressing 
haste ; but would be back for the horse and gig at one o'clock. 
‘ And it is such a morning for midges, Mem, as you never felt. 
She (the cow) is quite beside herself with them; and Mr. Fyffe 
says he could not live here a month; that he is like to be eaten 
up.’ ‘Nobody wants him to live here an hour; and if he is 
eaten up, so much the better.’ And I rose forthwith, in a sort 
of flurry, baked some scones, &c., &c.; and was proceeding to 
dress myself, when a change came o’er the spirit of my dream, 
and I was put to bed in a faint. It was now between eight and 
nine. I was just come to myself, when a loud rap with the knocker 
made me give a loud scream. ‘Mr. Fyffe again, Mem; the 
water is drumly.’ ‘Oh, if he had but drowned in it! Bid him 
wait; say I am not up.’ And I rose once more and dressed 
myself with all deliberation. When I entered the drawing-room, 
I got a sort of shock. Such acreature! Shaped like one of his 
own beer-barrels, and not altogether sane, it struck me ;. but he 
had breakfasted at a farmhouse, and I was soon to be rid of 
him. He proceeded to yoke his gig, and I walked out to Alick 
in the Garden, to whom Mary Mills had allowed no rest that 
morning, making noises before his door, and imploring him by 
all the Saints to ‘come and give the borders a wee rake before 
Mrs. Welsh saw the wark.’ Presently the chaise was heard 
coming, and the gig was just ready to depart. ‘Now Heaven 


* Dr. Fyffe of Haddington, a rejected lover of Miss Welsh. 
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help me,’ cried I, ‘I am a lost woman; my reputation is gone ; 
there will they meet that man in the Avenue, and take him for 
some lover I am dispatching out of the way!’ ‘Never fash 
yourself, Mem,’ says Mary, ‘I can testify that I saw him wi’ my 
ain een come here after five o’clock.’ And now out slipped 
Isabella with smiling, comely face; and out stepped my Mother 
apparently highly excited; and lastly, to my no small surprise, 
was revealed the long figure of Robert Barker. We kissed (the 
women, that is) and giggled and looked prodigiously glad, and 
at length got seated at breakfast. Everything of course was 
‘delightful,’ ‘ beautiful.’ But would I go round by Dumfries? 
It would be so pleasant. I must go, and there was no time to 
put off. Accordingly we were all jammed (the four of us) inside 
the chaise—not a breath of wind stirring—and driven away to 
Templand via Dumfries! It was vain to say I was sick; I had 
no business there. For once I must be happy. By the time 
we reached the Commercial,*® however, the ploy was become 
rather flat to all parties, as well as me. Robert Barker could 
not get his legs stretched ; and his exclusive attention to me was 
evidently spreading a cloud over the female minds. We had the 
nastiest of dinners; sauntered a while about the streets; called 
for my Aunts; met Captain Thorburn and Jenny Grieve, who 
asked for you and hoped all my young folks were well. To 
which I answered out of politeness, but to the no small amuse- 
ment of the rest, ‘ All quite well, thank you,’ and then we were 
stuffed into our oven again, and, with unspeakable fatigue, but 
without loss of time, landed here about eleven at night. The 
expenses of the day I suppose would have half-paid my seat to 
London. With which reflection, and the comfort that I had 
settled with Alick to come with the gig on Wednesday and take 
me home, if I could not get away myself before that, I fell asleep, 
and dreamt that a young man (Gustavus, I think, it must have 
been) was proposing to marry me. I asked him, ‘Do you sub- 
scribe to every opinion that Carlyle has put down in Teufels- 
dreck?’ He answered ‘ Yes,’ and I gave him my hand and said 
‘That is so far good.’ 

Since five this morning I have been reading Meister, the only 
Book besides Teufelsdreck and the Bible which I mean to keep 
always by me. (At half after two the Post comes and then I shall 
have your letter, for I directed it to be forwarded hither. Would 
it were come ! 

Sunday [14 August ].—It is come, the long kind letter ; never 
was the sight of your handwriting more welcome ; never was any 
mortal made happier with a letter. Little Jenny was to bring 
it with her from Thornhill ; I watched and watched, and at length 


*° Commercial Inn, Dumfries. 
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she came in sight, and I ran breathless to meet her. ‘Have you 
a letter for me?’ ‘No, Mem, the post was not come.’ I could 
hardly help striking the creature down where she stood. But 
I only came in and put on my bonnet. ‘Jeannie Welsh, you 
are not to go any such road in the heat of the day; you will see 
what will be the consequence.’ ‘The consequence will just be 
that I shall get my letter.’ ‘Well, wait till after dinner, and 
I will send again, or you can walk over in the cool of the evening.’ 
‘I cannot wait one moment’ ; and off I went, Isabella and Robert 
Barker insisting on accompanying me, a fatigue I could well 
have spared them. And the eggs were all broken, and your 
things would be so spoiled! and no one to put you to rights but 
a@ washerwoman. Well, I will not think of that, but only that 
you are safe and love me, and wishing yourself back to me. 

Mrs. Montagu writes entreating me to come to her and give 
you an agreeable surprise as a Christian return for the disappoint- 
ment you gave her, offering me funds, and pressing the offer on 
my acceptance with much—rhetoric. She knows me little, if 
she dreams I should entertain such an idea for an instant. I will 
never, God willing, buy myself pleasure with another’s means; 
nor yet with my own till the necessary is first provided for. I 
was to write to Scotsbrig on Wednesday at any rate: Jamie 
begged it of me with an earnestness quite unusual, and also 
that I would send him my profile! Fear not but I will attend to 
their anxieties about you. I wish Alick may not neglect the 
Dumfries paper to-day ; but if it does not come you will under- 
stand my absence was the cause. I thought Alick going out of 
his wits the last night of Jamie’s visit. I was playing to them, 
and he broke out in such a strain of lyrical recognition as set us 
all in astonishment. ‘It was heavenly,’ he said; ‘it trans- 
ported him out of this earth into a new world of celestial delight; 
these strains were like so many little winged spirits speaking to 
him out of the skies!’ and much more of the same sort, till 
Jamie asked with a deadening and killing look ‘ What ails thee, 
man?’ 

But my paper is done. I hope I shall hear again on Wednes- 
day. Oh, write, write often. Bless thee, Darling, and prosper 
thee in all that is for thy good. You will read all this stuff with 
interest, though you would hardly let me speak such. Remember 
me to John. YOUR OWN JANE. 

Letter VIII. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle, 6 Woburn Buildings, 
Tavistock Square, London. 
Craig o’ Putta [18 August, 1831]. 
‘ My foot is on my native heath, and my name’s M‘Gregor!’ 
And now, dear Love, I can breathe again, and think, and feel, 
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and write. Well, it is an invaluable privilege to have a house of 
one’s own—to be entitled to take a rank in society, though it 
were even below the craziest sort of gig. Robert Barker said 
one day, naively enough, when I had been skipping all his 
remarks and sparing myself the fatigue of answering: ‘ What 
does ail you? At Craigenputtock she is the brightest, most 
delightful creature in the world; and here, always sullen and 
miserable-looking!’ ‘It is a pity it should be so,’ said my 
Mother, with much emphasis and tossing. ‘ Fortunate rather,’ 
I coolly replied; ‘it is surely fortunate that I produce the 
pleasantest impression in the place where I oftenest am, and 
where it is my duty to be.’ But I am not quite alone now; 
Isabella MacTurk accompanied me home, whom I think of more 
highly than I was wont. She is blythe and good-natured to 
look at, as can be; and then she can work and be silent. We 
shall get on well together for a little while. I told you that 
Thad appointed Alick to come for me on Wednesday. We waited 
dinner for him till half-after four, when he at length arrived. . . . 

A thousand thanks for your kind letter. Your letters are 
always welcome to me, but especially when they praise me. I 
read it over again this morning at daybreak and found it ‘ very 
good.’ Poor Julia Strachey, poor Ann Montagu,—poor every- 
body! Iam wae forthem all. I should be waeest for myself, if 
it were not that I have the best man living for my Husband. 
Jeffrey writes me that you ‘look very smart and dandyish ; have 
got your hair cut, and a new suit, and are applying various 
cosmetics to your complexion.” Moreover, that he ‘ will do 
what he can for the Book, but fears its extravagance and what 
will be called its affectation.’ Let him not bother his dear little 
heart overmuch. Dreck is done for already, and no Bookseller 
nor body of Booksellers, no discerning public, can undo him— 
not the Devil himself can undo him. If they will not publish 
him, bring him back and I will take care of him and read him 
and admire him, till we are enabled to publish him on our own 
account. 

There was a letter from the Parishes** yesterday, which I 
will enclose; no others. Harry’s sides have been much worse 
for the tarring ; we have washed it off, and put on train oil. Iam 
going to line my bonnet. 

Eleven at night.—What think you we have been doing, Bella 
and I, for the last hour and half? Verily dancing quadrilles, 
with all the seriousness in the world, to the sound of our own 
singing’! To-day I have followed Jeffrey’s prescription to the 
letter: I have both ‘danced and drunk red wine,’ and yet my 
heart is na licht. Who indeed that has read Dreck can be light- 


*! Shipping agents at Hamburg, through whom was sent about this time the 
box containing the Seal and Address from fifteen English friends to Goethe. 
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hearted any more? Good-night, Dearest. It is some comfort to 
think you do not take up with other women. 

Friday [19th Aug.].—We have a fire to-day, and are very 
quiet ; I knitting, Isabella embroidering. She can hold her peace 
for hours, and then laugh till the tears come, if I like that better. 
We had a small adventure after dinner, at the corner of Stumpy: 
we met two pointer dogs, and presently after, a handsome, oldish, 
military-looking man, who enquired very politely if Mr. Carlyle 
was at home. On being assured in the negative, he said he was 
going to have requested leave to ride across the ground—not to 
shoot—but to save himself some travelling. I told him he was 
quite welcome ; and he rode off with many graceful bows, and, 
when he was some distance gone, called back that he hoped 
Mrs. Welsh was well. Who the Deuce can he be? 

I heard of your Mother and Sisters being at Lockerby Fair on 
Tuesday—all well. I wrote last Wednesday; my Mother also 
sent a kind sort of note to Mary [Carlyle] enclosing a guinea, 
‘to suit her taste in a gown which she wished to give her ’—a 
little attention which gratified me more than the many kind- 
nesses of that person conferred on myself. My Aunts are not 
coming on this occasion. Poor Elizabeth, I fear, is in a bad 
way; she has got a cough and pain in her-side, and all the 
symptoms of the fatal malady which has already taken so many 
of us. She said to me, in her usual rapid speech and with an 
almost frightful smile : ‘I have a cough now too, and what will 
come of that I don’t know; but we shall see.’ I felt a sort of 
terror when I looked at her pale face and clear eyes ; not so much 
for her, I confess, as for myself; and something within me 
seemed to say, So shall you also one day look. You know I am 
something of a coward ; but if I am too fearful of dying, whose 
fault is it? Whose but yours, who make life dear to me! 

Saturday [20 Aug.].—We have got our curiosity satisfied 
about the stranger: this morning .a servant handed in a black- 
cock with compliments from ‘the gentleman who was here 
yesterday.’ We took care not to let the opportunity slip, and 
asked the gentleman’s name. It was Major Irving—formerly of 
Gribton—an old friend of my Father’s! How stupid not to tell 
me so at first ! he looked, too, so unwilling to go without speaking 
more; but I could not encourage him to linger, not knowing 
who he was, though his prepossessing appearance made me treat 
him politely. 

My head has been less troublesome for some days, and the 
dancing makes me sleep a little more. Betty tells me that all 
Terregles was talking about the Master’s Speech ;** her political 


*? At a dinner to Allan Cunningham in Dumfries in July of this year. 
Carlyle’s speech was reported in the Dumfries Courier of July 22, and noticed 
favourably by John Wilson in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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friend, Mr. Anderson, had seen it in an Edinburgh Newspaper ; 
‘and they all know of his cleverness now, Mem ’—which is 
always some comfort. The said Betty has had certain love 
passages with ‘ The Rowantree,’ as she calls him, which in spite 
of her recollections of Easton, seem to have taken effect on her. 
But the Rowantree privately confessed to Alick that it was all 
on account of the skimmed milk I gave the Maxwells! 

I have just been down to Nether Craigenputtock, charging 
the Corsons to ask for letters to-morrow. William seems pretty 
near ‘deranged.’ Indeed, he told us that he had ‘been so 
unsettled of late that he had become in a manner quite detached.’ 
He misses you much, ‘for tho’ he did not see you often close 
at hand, you were many times visible to him from the fields 
coming along the road like a comet’! 

God bless thee, Darling! It is a fortnight past on Thursday 
since you went away. Will you be back in a fortnight more? 

YouR OWN JANE. 


Isabella begs to be remembered to you. I have not written 
to the Noble Lady yet, but will. 


Letter IX. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle, 6 Woburn Buildings, 
Tavistock Square, London. 


Craigenputtock, Monday [29 August, 1831}. 

No letter yesterday! But this time I am sure it is lying for 
me, and I do what I can to be patient. Yet, never before was 
I so fully sensible to the misfortune of living sixteen miles from 
a Post-office. Here must I write for the third time, in the dark, 
as it were ; and you get no answer but at random, as if you talked 
to one deaf. It is very hard, yet what can one make of it? 
withhold from the wretch of a Carrier his occasional sixpence, 
and no farther does our power reach either to remedy or revenge. 

I know not what Betty was thinking of yesterday, but she 
made up my bed with the whole four pillows, as if it had been 
for two. I was so wae to see it, and could not have the heart 
to throw out the two I did not need, and got little or no sleep 
in consequence. I do not like to say how much I weary for you, 
lest I make you too impatient under these unavoidable delays; 
but in truth it is very lonely here for one. 

The weather too is become rather gloomy—dark, drizzly and 
chill. However, I keep good fires (Alick brought two carts of 
coals before he went away) and need not complain of the weather, 
as it agrees with my health better than the intense heat did. 

Robert did not come yesterday (on account of the rain, I 
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suppose) and neither did Isabella go; but she will not be per- 
suaded to stay after the first dry day. 

I wonder what answer you will make to my last. ‘Come’? 
What a mightiest of earthquakes would that word be the signal 
for! ‘Stay’? I think I shall sigh if you bid me stay; not for 
myself so much as for you. No. ‘ Here thou canna be’ * much 
longer ; and here you would not have been so long but for me. 
You would not have your Goody a gigwoman, and yet you would 
fain leave her her gig. I cannot, you think, jostle my way 
thro’ the crowd on foot. Thou unbeliever! Do you forget the 
pattens which I boldly avowed as ‘my carriage’ at the very 
outset of our married life? Or do you fear that I shall not always 
put on my pattens with the ‘saym relish’?** Debt is the sole 
boggle that fleys [frightens] me. Keep me but out of debt, 
and I care not three snuffs of tobacco whether I be poor or 
rich. By the way there need not have been so much work made 
about my smokes: I am no such slave to the practice as was 
supposed. Now that I do not see it going on, it never comes 
into my head to wish for it. 

Tuesday [30 Aug.].—Another wet day and nothing going on 
except digestion. The little works we have on hand are completed 
and nothing new has yet suggested itself. Moreover, the needles 
are dwindled to an ‘ unintelligible wheener,’ so that the spheres 
of possibilities in that department are much restricted. We have 
overhauled all your manuscript verses, and my wardrobe also; 
in which last Museus thinks the female spirit of contemplation 
finds the most palatable food. And now to preserve her vital 
energies from inanition, poor Isabella is taken to thumping my 
piano out of tune, while the ‘ ease of society’ is pressing on me 
like a nightmare. 

How providential! Just at the extremity of fate above re- 
corded, arrived, what in such circumstances I could not but regard 
as a real Himmelsendung, a man with a shelty, come for my 
companion. She has packed and dined and is gone. And now 
it is so well with me! (ungrateful that I am), for I no longer 
feel a necessity to make myself agreeable—which I hold to be 
the most deadening and killing feeling mortal can lie under. 
For the rest, ennui is far from me: I have writing more than 
enough to keep me busy till six, when Betty must set out to 
M’Knight’s. A letter to your Mother I must write; and to 
Alick ; and to my own Mother, who is fuming herself into a bad 
way because I will not come. 

In a week or so I expect that Harry may be saddled without 
injury, and then I will ride over for a day. But I cannot say 


33 Said to Carlyle by his father when at Craigenputtock. 
** John Jeffrey’s pronunciation of the words—Francis Jeffrey’s brother. 
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what I shall do till I hear something decided from you. I had 
heard that poor Dow ** was gone mad, but afterwards that he was 
only inspired. Good Heavens! how can Edward Irving take in 
such janners! The only miracle that has come under my notice 
has been worked on our lame duck, which after lying motionless 
for a whole month, took up its bed and walked. I think it would 
be doing George Rennie ** too much honour to call for him, but 
I should like that you saw him. Could not Allan Cunningham 
bring you together? Oh, that to-morrow were come! that I saw 
my close-written precious letters spread on the table before me! 
This you will think a dud; and indeed it is of the thinnest; but 
that departure took up two hours of my time which I had caleu- 
lated on devoting to you.—I must smile at the idea of Jeffrey 
recommending your manuscript to Murray. He will not, 
Dearest, dare not. Trust only in yourself, and there trust to all 
lengths.—Heaven bless my Darling! 


EVER YOUR JANE. 


LETTER X. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle, 6 Woburn Buildings, 
Tavistock Square, London. 


Craigenputtock, Thursday [1 September, 1831]. 

BELOVED Goop—‘ BALM BEST AND HOLIEST,’—Blessings on 
thee for thy precious letters! truly they are my life in death! 
Oh, had you seen me last night, seen the almost insupportable 
impatience of thy Goody, and then her transports, you would 
hardly have known whether to laugh or weep. Betty returned 
with a long story about M’Knight’s having been late. ‘For 
God’s sake give me the letters!’ ‘He left the Town too at 
the usual hour, Mem ’—‘ For the love of God will you produce 
the letters!’ So seeing that I would positively not hear her out 
first, she at last handed me the little bag I had sent, in case of 
one being lost by the way ; for the various imaginations I fall on 
to torment myself with are altogether wonderful. 

And now I was happy, happy—indeed too happy, for the inten- 
sity of the feeling was sickening. My fire burned clear, my 
candle was lit—all in readiness; and I seated myself at my little 
table (for one) and spread out both the letters before me, and 
tried to read them both at once ; and finding that impossible even 
to Love, finally began with the beginning and read on to the 
end; at which point I felt a strong disposition to rush out into 
infinite space, and tell the dead craigs and running brooks that 

*5 Dow was Minister of Irongray, and took up the ‘Gift of Tongues’ affair 
of Irving. 

** A former lover of Miss Welsh. See Harly Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
passim ; and Carlyle’s Reminiscences, i. 70 
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my Husband was well and took up with no other women! *’ God 
help me! I am a great fool. ‘Now you will put yourself off 
your sleep, Mam,’ said Betty when she came in with porridge 
and found me walking at quick time about the room; and she 
never said a truer thing; for not one wink of sleep have I got 
this night. About one I rose, put on my dressing-gown, lit my 
candle, looked vacantly on the Dumfries Courier for two hours, 
and—smoked half an inch of a cigar; not, I declare to thee, for 
the love of the cigar, but because I had a pleasure in mimicking 
thee. Then I returned to bed again, but sleep was out of the 
question. My heart now beat audibly; the wind was making 
strange noises ; for the first time I felt a little nervous about our 
unprotected state, and regretted that I had not yet learned, as 
I was meaning, to fire the gun! And so, between vague appre- 
hension and anxious listening, on the one hand, and thoughts 
of thy love and goodness on the other, of my probable journey 
to London, my meeting with my Own, John’s good fortune,” 
Mrs. Montagu’s desertion to the dragons, Badam’s misfortunes, 
and all the interesting things you tell me, I fumbled on till 
seven, when I had tea in bed; and after one other unavailing 
attempt at sleep, I put on my clothes, and here am I, not a bit 
weary, without headache or other ailment, only very much 
detached. But to-morrow will come, when I shall be ‘ more stilly 
laid,’ as the song says; so it is best to write while I may : besides 
it will help to compose my mind. 

I should have liked better certainly if John had got an appoint- 
ment of a more permanent sort, although less showy ; but let us 
be thankful and hope the best; it is certainly better than none, 
nay, it is a fair and even splendid career laid open to him, in 
which he has only to avoid kicking over apple-baskets, and he will 
get along bravely. Offer him my sincere congratulations. I 
will send on the note for Alick by the earliest opportunity. I had 
a note from him this morning. . . . 


57 A ‘sage advice’ from the Wife, which in this case, unlike Tam o’ Shanter’s, 
the Husband did not ‘ despise’! For he wrote to her on August 17: ‘ Under- 
stand also that up to this date I have still ‘‘ taken up with no other women,” 
but love my own woman beyond the whole Sisterhood, and am positively far 
fonder of her than when I wrote from London of .old, and was not her Husband 
but only her Lover.’ And again on the 22nd of the same month : ‘ Understand, 
however, once more, that I have yet taken up with no other women. Nay, many 
as I see, light air-forms tripping it in satin along the streets, or plumed Amazons 
curbing their palfreys in the Park with pomp and circumstance enough—there 
has no one yet fronted me, whom even to look at I would exchange with my 
own, And to take into my bosom and clasp as mine, ach Gott/ there is not 
such a one extant. This is an original thought, is it not? And yet could 
any poetic or prophetic relation please my Darling so, as this repeating of the 
thousand times repeated ? ’ 

** Dr. Carlyle’s appointment as Travelling Physician to Lady Clare, at a 
salary of three hundred guineas. 
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At present let me turn to what is naturally uppermost in my 
thoughts—my coming to you. Say but this: That you do not 
for the purpose of procuring me a pleasure make any sacrifice of 
your own wishes or convictions ; and without an instant’s hesita- 
tion I am decided to come, so soon too, as I can get things arranged 
for leaving. ‘The Town is empty.’ Oh, mercy! it will be full 
enough any day of the year for one who has been so long used 
toa desert. Every way of it were pleasant to me: I should like 
to go to Cornwall, like to go to Enfield, like to stay with you; 
so that on that ground there need be no delay; and neither on 
any other ground that I can see, were it judicious. I should not 
add to your expenses, living with you in London (so far as I see 
into it) more than if I were keeping a separate establishment here. 
And there seems every chance of your being detained in London 
some time yet. At all rates, if it be decided that we winter in 
London, which indeed appears to me almost as a necessity, the 
saving (if any) of returning hither for a few weeks were not worth 
the fatigue and disconvenience, while the expense of my journey 
up is the same whether incurred now or a month or two later. 

Now consider what a time elapses before one can get an 
answer to a letter here; and also how very slowly one gets on, 
even with the most trivial arrangements, if they depend not wholly 
on oneself. And so tell me in the very nezt letter (if I be really 
to come) all that you would have me to do. First, as to Betty: 
shall I dismiss her, or let her stay and take care of the house 
till the Term? I have been thinking the last way were perhaps 
the best for the house, and the cheapest. She would have 
potatoes, butter, bacon without cost ; a little tea and sugar would 
complete her outfitting. I shall be sorry to lose her, but the 
keeping of pets is too expensive for people in our way. The same 
remark applies to Harry ; but some means may perhaps be fallen 
upon of keeping him on without expense. Here he cannot be for 
obvious reasons connected with his own personal comfort, poor 
little beast. They keep beasts in beasts’ places; and would 
break the heart of a beast that has had entirely the life of a gentle- 
man. Perhaps my Mother will take him in the mean time and 
send her shelty here. This is the only outlook that I have for 
him as yet. However, if you would wish him sold and out of 
the road, tell me. The cow is sure of a welcome, go where she 
will. You would like her sent to Scotsbrig, I suppose? and the 
turkeys with your compliments? The chickens I am resolved to 
eat as many of as I can. 

Next, as to what I am to bring with me, or send: am I to 
bring anything except my wearing apparel? Is there any need 
of sheets, or table-cloths, etc.? Do you want any books or 
clothes? Would it be worth while to carry meal, butter, bacon, 
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so far? The eatables might be packed together in one barrel; 
the other things (if wanted) in your large trunk, and. shipped in 
the steamboat with me. My Uncle would be able to point out 
the safest and cheapest way of getting them transported after- 
wards. But you must explain to me, at least give me come idea 
of the sort of things that you feel in want of. 

I can take an inventory of all the articles in the house, and 
where they are, and leave it with the keys in charge to my Mother, 
so that at any future time, should anything be required, it may be 
come at and sent. 

And now having written myself almost out of breath, I shall 
rest a little, and re-commence, if possible, with a better pen. 

Neat Saturday the devil and his angel, the Moniaive Carrier, 
shall not prevail against me. I have been out examining Harry's 
sides. I think they may bear the saddle—will try him at least 
for a mile or two this very night; and if so, I will ride for the 
letter myself and save three days of impatience, indignation, and 
despair. 

I feel strong enough when I see any enterprise before me; 
but indeed my health is improved. 1 was persuaded to take port 
wine at Templand, and since my return I have drunk one of our 
two bottles—a glass every forenoon; and have been distinctly 
very much the better for it. The disease on my face, too, is 
fading into invisibility. When I was at Templand my Mother 
said : ‘I will tell you, Jeannie, what you should do for that spot 
on your face; bathe it every morning and evening with spring- 
water, etc., etc.’ ‘ But I was flattering myself that the spot on 
my face was nearly gone.’ ‘ By the bye, I think it is’ (with 
a look of disappointment). Robert Barker seemed to think it no 
blemish ; he is as much or more in love with me, I verily believe, 
than ever he was. I observed one night to the ladies that he 
was surely getting into strange conditions. ‘He is madly in love 
with another man’s Wife,’ says my Mother, ‘ that’s all.’ ‘ And 
a good deal too much, I think ; could you not, either of you, advise 
him to bestow his valuable affections more to the purpose?’ 

And Jeffrey admires the Sleeping City. Thank him for 
nothing. He would have been the dullest of mortals if he had 
not. My beloved Dreck! my jewel of great price! The builders 
despise thee; but thou wilt yet be brought out with shouting, 
and I shall live to see thee in thy place. All these discourage- 
ments do but increase my confidence, as a candle burns brighter 
for being snuffed; for Dreck is imperishable, indestructible as 
the substance of the four elements; and all Booksellerdom, all 
Devildom cannot prevail against him ! 

But I must leave the next half sheet to be filled up at 


Dumfries. God bless thee, Darling. 
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Friday night [2 September].—Little sleep last night either ; 
and to-day one of my worst heads. Had any traveller landed 
here this forenoon, and explored his way thro’ the deserted toon 
to my apartment, he might have fancied himself in a scene of 
enchantment. There, on my bed, lay collected all the life remain- 
ing in the place, and that apparently extinct or spellbound. I 
had been fainting, and Betty leaning over me, holding salts to 
my nose; in which position we both finally fell asleep! Now 
I am up and better, and still resolutely bent on the Post-office 
to-morrow. Indeed, Mr. Carlyle, a’s maist ashamed to say it, 
but a’s far too impetuous.*® My speculative ardor will shorten 
my life. But I must not fill up my paper till to-morrow.—Good- 
night, my Beloved. 

Dumfries, Saturday [3 September].—Well, dearest, here am 
I! I have ridden down in safety after a gentle night’s sleep of 
fifteen minutes, and without having broken my fast. Gleg [sharp] 
as a hawk, more fluent, more ready for adventures than ever I was 
in my life—only feeling ‘ a strong inclination to bark,’ *° or rather 
to rush out as a sign, and tell the ‘ machine of society ’ ‘ for God’s 
sake to get on.’ God help me! I wish I were safe in your 
arms; for this sort of life is too agitating, would soon kill me 
outright. I am the veriest fool; I never knew I was such a fool 
before. I try all I can to be quiet, patient, reasonable; but the 
struggle only makes the fever of my mind the greater. Well, 
it will not last long. I will direct this almost frightful activity 
to accomplish all that is to be accomplished, with the speed of 
light ; and then! then shall I fly away and be at rest! I have 
your precious letter; burst it open in the street, read it in the 
Apothecary’s Hall, where I am now writing. Fear not but I 
shall get all managed and soon. Already are my arrangements 
put on a train, and next letter perhaps I shall be able to say 
when. 

Here is a letter from Goethe, which, alas, I cannot read! But 
you will read it to me ere long. I have written a note to the 
Noble Lady. Oh, how sadly you have defaced her fair image 
in my soul; but I must still try to love her; there are so few 
women in the world to be loved! This Mrs. Austin indeed! 
Take care! God bless you. I have no quiet or calmness to think 
of anything practical here. Fail not to write for next Saturday ; 
I will make sure of the letfer. THy OWN JANE. 

*° This is a variation of ‘I’se maist ashamed to say it, but I’se no better,’ 
often used by Mrs. Carlyle in her earlier Letters. (See New Letters and 
Memorials, i. 222.) 

*° Said by a man who had been bitten by a dog, and who feared the inclina- 
tion to bark was a premonition of hydrophobia ! 


Vor. LXXVI—No. 450 a 
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Letter XI. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle, 6 Woburn Buildings, 
Tavistock Square, London. 


Templand, Sunday [11th September, 1831.] 

DeakEst Love,—I found four letters at Thornhill yesterday : 
one from Sam Aitken, one from Mr. Donaldson, one from Alick 
(as had been arranged at parting) enclosing the Bill for John, 
and one from my own darling Good. Thine, Dearest, 
frightened me, addressed in thy own hand. Was Jeffrey ill, as 
the Newspapers are reporting? Or were you quarrelled with 
him, as you seemed in the road to be? Neither, thank God! 
Only the poor old Wax-doll getting its crown put on. But it 
saddened me also; and that impression is scarce worn off yet. 
It was not the bugs alone, which, to say the truth, ‘ gave me a 
sort of shock’; it was the tone of the whole letter, the effort 
to be cheerful, which I perceived in it, and which perhaps none 
but I who know you so well would have perceived. You were 
not ‘happy’; and J not with you! No Goody to kiss you into 
goodhumour, or if that were found impossible, to bear you com- 
pany in illhumour. I thought of you, and dreamt of you all 
night, in your solitary ‘manger’! and shall have no peace till 
we are reunited. I will make you up a bed on the drawing- 
room floor, and sleep on it beside you (better than I have done 
of late in our own fine red one), if there be no other way of 
escaping vermin. So be of good heart and defy this new tempta- 
tion of the Devil. One has always a tossing and tumbling for 
a while in every new situation. The business is to ascertain 
what situation is the fittest; and then set a stout heart to a 
steep brae. At Craigenputtock we have always had a secret sus- 
picion that we were quite wrong; removed out of the sphere of 
human activity fully as much thro’ cowardice as superior wisdom 
(am I not right in regard to you as well as myself?), and thus 
all our doings are without heart and our suffering without dignity. 
With a goal before me I feel I could leap six-bar gates ; but how 


Yet let it not be forgotten that at Craigenputtock you have 
written Teufelsdreck! Yes, the candle sometimes burns its way 
thro’ the bushel; but what a waste of light! Nevertheless, I 
am taking all possible pains to preserve the poor Putta in habit- 
able order; for no more than you would I renounce it. It is a 
safe haven (tho’ but a desert island) in stress of weather. 

Harry and Nooly are both to come here. My Mother will 
give Harry bits of bread, and Grace Caven will take charge of 
‘her’ [the cow, Nooly] exclusively. . . . 


«. 
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I wrote to Sam and my Uncle *' on Thursday. Sam’s answer 
throws little new light on the matter; but confirms me in what 
I supposed, that Leith was out of the question. Things are 
charged in the Smacks by bulk not weight, except in cases of 
lead or iron. A chest of drawers full, might cost, he thinks, 
about twelve shillings; but then the carriage from Dumfries to 
Leith is eightpence a stone ; from here to Edinburgh, sixpence ; 
whereas from Dumfries to Liverpool it is nine shillings a ton, 
and no restriction on passengers’ luggage. Accordingly without 
waiting for my Uncle’s answer, I have decided on Liverpool. 
My Mother is getting some meal made: there is none ready yet 
at Scotsbrig ; but I think it is as good here. How very careless 
you think me that I would not write to your Mother without 
always needing to be bid! ; 

I was seriously afraid when I last wrote that I was going 
to be laid up with some fever or other violent disorder : no safe 
quantity of paregoric did me either ill or good; and one of my 
cheeks (not the diseased one) was frightfully swelled. But since 
I came here I have had some sleep, and the throbbing of my 
heart and head is somewhat stilled. I shall weather it through, 
and then I shall be well—the change of air always makes me 
healthy for a while. Is the wart off? Do have it done before 
John goes. I hope I shall arrive in time to see him. I calculate 
on setting out on Thursday week; and then I must rest a day 
or two in Liverpool. 

Miss Lawson’s account came to £1 13 10—less than I was 
thinking. Kennedy is not paid yet; and I am owing Alick for 
the two carts of coals; some ten shillings will need to be laid 
out for Betty. I shall have near £4 left, I suppose, so that you 
can either send me what more you think will put me out of 
danger, or I can ask a few pounds from Alick, and send them 
afterwards. Enclosed is the Bill for John.** The milk-tables 
are all piled in our close; every one of them was run fully a 
foot into the back wall! What is a fixture? The flooring of 
the peathouse was sold twelve hours after Alick knew that I was 
to evacuate the ‘muckle hoose,’ as old Mary used to call it. 
And already the premises are overflowed with a chaos of it poured 
from the barn, &c., &c. Be thankful that you are where you 
are—bugs and all! When the time comes we shall call order 
out of it all again; but, in the meantime, we are best at a dis- 
tance. God for ever bless my dear Husband, and send me safe 
to his heart! JANE CARLYLE. 

Jane sends her love. She has got a new gown from my ° 
Mother, and gloves, and Lord knows what all. Robert Barker 


** John Welsh, of Liverpool. 
“ For a loan of 401. from Alick Carlyle to Dr. Carlyle. 
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is here, as usual! my shadow. ‘I begin to be weary.’ Bless 


thee. 
Lurrer XII. 


preceding, No. XI., is the last of her Craigenputtock letters to 
Carlyle, so far as is known at present. A careful inspection of his replies 
to them—which are amongst the longest and best letters he ever wrote, 
and not a half of which has yet been published—would seem to show, how- 
ever, that there are others of hers—perhaps only one or two—still missing. 
It is mot impossible that these may turn up some time or other. But 
certainly enough has now been published to establish the fact that, after 
five years of married life, there was no diminution but rather an increase 
in her love and admiration for her husband. In this point of view, 
therefore, these letters are perhaps the most important documentary evidence 
that has yet come to light. They give, too, a wonderfully graphic and 
vivid picture of life at Craigenputtock, painted in gloomy tints in her 
temporary widowhood (as in like state she would have painted any other 
place in the world), but with hope still shining through beautiful as 
sunshine on a ground of black. Referring to her description of their 
moorland home Carlyle writes in one of his replies: ‘It is all a living 
picture, and the dear Screamikin Artist standing in the middle of it 
both acting and drawing it for my sake. . . . Compose thyself, my 
Darling ; we shall not long be separated, come of it what may.’ 

The separation did end ere long; Mrs. Carlyle arrived in London 
about the Ist of October, and except for some falling off in her health, 
enjoyed the winter beside her husband. They returned together in the 
spring of 1832 to spend the summer at their own home—the last summer 
but one, as it proved. The following Letter (not a stolen one) addressed 
to the daughter of the people they had stayed with in London gives a 
pleasant description of life at Craigenputtock when Master and Mistress 
were both at home, and may fittingly end this series.] 


J. W. Carlyle to Eliza Miles, 4 Ampton Street, London. 
Craigenputtock, 16 June, 1832. 

My Dezar Exiza,—. . . I never forgot my gentle Ariel in 
Ampton Street—it were positive sin to forget her, so helpful 
she was so beautiful, so kind and good! Besides, this is the 
place of all others for thinking of absent friends, where one has 
so seldom any present to think of. It is the stillest, solitariest 
place that it ever entered your imagination to conceive; where 
one has thé strangest shadowy existence, nothing actual in it 
but the food one eats, the bed one sleeps on, and (praised be 
Heaven !) the fine air one breathes; the rest is all a dream of the 
absent and distant, of things past and to come. 

. . . All is again in order about us, and I fold my hands 
and ask, ‘ What is to be done next?’ ‘The duty nearest hand, 
and the next will show itself in course.’ So my Goethe teaches. 
No one who lays this precept to heart can ever be at a stand. 


«3 ‘Monsieur le Président! I begin to be weary of the treatment I experi- 
ence here.’—A speaker in the Jacobin Club in French Revolution times. 
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Impress it on your ‘twenty children’ (that I think was the 
number you had fixed upon), impress it on the whole twenty 
from the cradle upwards, and you will spare your sons the 
vexation of many a wild-goose chase, and render your daughters 
forever impracticable to ennui. ... For my part I am very 
content. I have everything here my heart desires that I could 
have anywhere else, except society, and even that deprivation 
is not to be considered wholly an evil: if people we like and take 
pleasure in do not come about us here as in London, it is 
thankfully to be remembered that here ‘ the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ If the knocker make no 
sound for weeks together, it is so much the better for my nerves. 
My Husband is as good company as reasonable mortal could 
desire. Every fine morning we ride on horse-back for an hour 
before breakfast (my precious horse knew me again and neighed 
loud and long when he found himself in his old place). Then 
we eat such a surprising breakfast of home-baked bread, and 
eggs, etc., etc., as might incite anyone that had breakfasted so 
long in London to write a pastoral. Then Carlyle takes to his 
writing, while I, like Eve, ‘ studious of household good,’ inspect 
my house, my garden, my live stock, gather flowers for my 
drawingroom, and lapfuls of eggs; and finally betake myself also 
to writing, or reading, or making or mending, or whatever work 
seems fittest. After dinner, and only then, I lie on the sofa 
and (to my shame be it spoken) sometimes sleep, but oftenest 
dream waking. In the evening I walk on the moor (how different 
from Holborn and the Strand !) and read anything that does not 
exact much attention. Such is my life—agreeable as yet from 
its novelty, if for nothing else. Now, would you not like to share 
it? I am sure you would be happy beside us for a while, and 
healthy ; for I would keep all drugs from your lips, and pour 
warm milk into you. Could you not find an escort, and come 
and try? At all rates, write and tell me how you are, what 
doing and what intending. I shall always be interested in all 
that concerns you. 
My health is slowly mending. Yours affectionately, 
JANE CARLYLE. 


A. CARLYLE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND BARNAVE 


THE French Revolution is one of those epochs of history of which 
we can never be certain that we know all that is necessary for 
arriving at a final judgment. In spite of countless additions to 
our knowledge of it, in the last hundred years, fresh sources of 
information are still, from time to time, opened up, throwing new 
light on its incidents and its actors. After the publication, in 
1877, of the journal and correspondence of Count Axel de Fersen, 
the devoted, loyal, and virtuous lover and loved-one of Marie 
Antoinette, it was thought that nothing more could be forthcoming 
from that quarter. It appears, however, that a packet of very 
secret letters, which had been entrusted by the Queen to the care 
of Fersen in their last interview in February 1792, was not 
included. 

The packet contained the correspondence between the Queen 
and Barnave, Lameth and Duport, leaders of the Constitutional 
Party in the Constituent Assembly, during the six months which 
followed the return of Louis the Sixteenth and his family after 
the flight to Varennes. The letters, which have recently been 
published in Paris, are interspersed with running comments and 
explanations by the editor, Mr. Heidenstam, who is an enthusi- 
astic admirer and apologist of the Queen. He makes no refer- 
ence to her letters written about the same time to Count de Mercy 
and others, which, it will be shown, throw a very different 
light on her attitude to Barnave and his colleagues. 

Barnave, it need hardly be said, was one of the three Com- 
missioners sent by the Constituent Assembly to meet the King and 
Queen and their family on their forced return from Varennes 
in June 1791. With Latour-Maubourg and Pétion he met the 
Royal fugitives near Epernay, and took charge of them, as virtual 
prisoners, for the last two days of the tragic journey back to the 
Tuileries. Barnave and Pétion found places in the closely packed 
berline, Barnave sitting bodkin between the King and Queen. 

The Queen, brought into this close contact with Barnave, soon 
discovered that he was to be trusted as a man of honour, and there 
was much friendly and even intimate conversation between them. 
It was suggested by gossips of the time that Barnave fell a victim 
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to the charms of the Queen, and was induced thenceforth to change 
completely his political views. Sainte-Beuve, the eminent 
critic, has dispelled this imputation. Barnave, though an advanced 
politician, a supporter of the great reforms carried out by the 
Assembly, and a hostile critic of the Court, had never been a 
republican. He was at the time the most eloquent, and one of 
the most influential members of the Constituent body. He was 
young, enthusiastic and romantic. He was, as he later admitted, 
profoundly touched by the distressing position of the King and 
Queen. It is probable also that the Queen impressed him with 
the belief that the King was perfectly sincere in his professions 
of honestly acting only for the public good. But there is no reason 
to conclude that Barnave’s political views were substantially 
altered. The correspondence in this book negatives this. It does 
honour to his political perspicacity, and to his loyal and respectful 
attitude to the King and Queen. 

The Assembly, immediately on hearing of the flight of the 
King, had taken steps to assume the executive power in France. 
It suspended the King from his functions. There was no change 
in this respect on the return of the King to the Tuileries. He 
was detained there, virtually as prisoner, until his formal accept- 
ance of the new Constitution on the 14th of September. In fact, 
for a period of three months, the Government of France was 
actually that of a Republic. In spite of this, however, it is certain 
that an overwhelming majority of members of the Assembly were 
not in favour of a Republic. The Republicans at that time were 
a very small and almost negligible party. The Constitution, on 
which the Assembly had been at work for two years, and which 
was almost completed, was based on a monarchy, bereft indeed 
of autocratic power, and responsible through its Ministers to 
® representative Assembly. The main guiding influence at this 
time in the Assembly was the band of able men, later called 
the ‘ Feuillants,’ including Barnave, Duport, the two Lameths, 
d’André, Layafette and a few others. They had unbounded 
confidence in the Constitution which the Assembly, mainly at 
their instance, had elaborated. They believed that the work of 
the Revolution was accomplished, and that a strong executive, 
responsible to the new Assembly, was necessary in order to restore 
order and maintain the law. They hoped that the King would 
accept the Constitution. In that event they were willing to forget 
his errors in the past, and to reinstate him in the position of a 
constitutional monarch. 

During this interregnum the position of the King was pitiable 
in the extreme, both physically and morally—physically because 
he and his family were confined as prisoners at the Tuileries, 
morally because he had been detected in treachery to the Assembly 
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and the nation. His manifesto, issued at the time of his attempted 
flight, showed that he was profoundly hostile to the past acts of 
the Assembly, and that he was bitterly opposed to every principle 
of the new Constitution. It was apparent to everyone that he 
had intended to restore his old prerogatives by the aid of armed 
forces of foreign Powers. No one believed in the attempted 
excuses of his feeble reply to the Assembly to the effect that he 
had not intended to leave the country, that he had not planned 
his flight in concert with foreign Powers, that he had learned on 
his journey that public opinion was favourable to the Constitution, 
and that in view of this he was ready to sacrifice his personal 
interests to the welfare of his country, and so on.’ 

After his return to the Tuileries the King lost what little he 
ever had of vigour and initiative. He became inert and speech- 
less. He would remain for days without uttering a word. He 
left everything to the Queen, who carried on secret correspondence 
with the leaders of the Assembly, with the King’s brothers at 
Coblentz, with the Austrian Emperor and other Sovereigns of 
Europe, with the agents of the King and Queen abroad, such 
as De Mercy, the Baron de Breteuil, Mallet du Pan, and, above 
all, Fersen, more or less with the King’s knowledge and acqui- 
escence. She was the promoter and centre of all the intrigues 
and deceptions which eventually contributed so largely to the 
overthrow of the monarchy, and to the death by the guillotine 
of the King and herself. 

It must be noted also that already thousands of émigrés 
were collected at Coblentz and other towns beyond the frontier 
of France, under the leadership of the King’s brothers and other 
members of the Royal family, such as the Prince de Condé, eager 
to invade France with the aid of foreign troops and to reverse 
everything that had been effected by the Revolution. The army 
and navy of France were disorganised by the desertion and emigra- 
tion of vast numbers of their officers. Negotiations were already 
on foot between Austria and Prussia for the purpose of an armed 
intervention in France. 

It was under these circumstances that the Queen, mainly, as 
she later admitted, for the purpose of gaining time, bethought 
herself of Barnave, who had so favourably impressed her on the 
return journey from Varennes, and determined to appeal to him 
for advice. 

The correspondence which then ensued is preceded by an 
explanatory note in the handwriting of the Queen to the effect 
that after much reflection on her conversation in the course of 


2 It has been said by some historians that this reply was drawn up for him by 
Barnave. In view of the correspondence now published this seems to be incredible. 
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her recent journey with an unnamed person, whom the context 
clearly shows was Barnave, she had felt there was much to gain 
“by entering on some kind of correspondence with him, upon the 
understanding that she would always frankly state her thoughts 
whether of praise or blame.’ Subject to this condition, she says, 
the correspondence was carried on through an intermediary also 
unnamed, but now known to have been the Abbé Louis, who 
brought back to her the original letters and also returned to 
Barnave his replies, after making copies of them for the Queen, 
so that there might be no danger of the letters being found and 
their handwriting recognised. 

The first of these letters of the Queen, written very early in 
July, 1791, but not dated, requests the intermediary to inform 
2—1 (Barnave) that struck by his character and by the frankness 
she recognised in him during the two days they had passed 
together in her recent journey, she desired much to know from 
him what was best to be done by the King in the present position. 


We cannot leave matters as they are. It is certain that we must do 
something. ... But what? I cannot say. I address myself to him for 
advice. He must have recognised in our conversation how fully I am 
to be relied on for good faith. It will always be so with me. It is the 
one possession remaining to me. I can never be deprived of it. I believe 
he desires the good of the public. We also do so, and whatever people 
may say, we have always done so. Let us then combine for this purpose. 


This letter was shown to Barnave, who, after consulting with 
others of the Constitutional Party in the Assembly—A. Lameth, 
Duport, D’André and Dumas—replied at some length in a letter 
to the Abbé Louis, who sent a copy of it unsigned to the Queen. 
There followed a long and most secret correspondence between 
the Queen and three of these deputies—Barnave, Lameth and 
Duport—extending over six months, comprising forty-two letters 
of the Queen and the replies to them, in which advice is given 
to the Queen on all the important actions taken by the King and 
herself during this period. In the letters written while the Con- 
stituent Assembly remained in existence, the Queen, after discus- 
sion, undertook to follow the advice of her correspondents, and — 
did so ostensibly. In the course of the correspondence she 
frequently re-asserted her good faith ; and there can be no doubt 
that Barnave and his friends believed in her, and were convinced 
that when she acted on their advice she did so with sincerity and 
in good faith. Mr. Heidenstam asserts that the efforts of the 
Queen to reconcile the monarchy with the Revolution and to 
satisfy the wishes of the nation for a constitutional monarchy 
were made without arriére pensée. He thinks the widely pre- 
valent opinion that the relations of the Queen with the Consti- 
tutional Party were only a comedy to conceal the intrigues of the 
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Court with foreign Powers and the émigrés is rebutted by this 
correspondence, and that it bears on the face of it the impression 
of good faith and sincerity. Unfortunately for her reputation 
and for the critical acumen of the editor, when these letters are 
compared with others written by the Queen at the same time to 
Fersen, to the Count de Mercy and to her brother, the Austrian 
Emperor, which have been made public in recent years, it is 
clear beyond doubt that the Queen was not acting to the Con- 
stitutional Party or to her correspondents, the three deputies, 
in good faith, but in exactly the opposite sense. 

Thus on the 1st of August the Queen wrote to Count de 
Mercy, the ex-ambassador of Austria : 


I am obliged to be very careful in my intercourse with the Abbé 
Louis and his friends. They have been very useful to me, but whatever 
good intentions they have, their opinions are exaggerated and can never 
be such as we can agree with. . . . It is extremely important that, for 
some time to come at least, they should think that I agree with them. 
The danger would be incalculable if they should be driven into the other 
party.’ 

This was written before the acceptance of the Constitution by 
the King. Within a few days after its acceptance, and after the 
meeting of the new Legislative Assembly, and while the corre- 
spondence between the Queen and Barnave and her friends was 
still in progress, Fersen, who ever since the failure of the flight 
to Varennes had been engaged, on behalf of the King and Queen, 
in negotiations with the Emperor for armed intervention on their 
behalf, alarmed by the attitude of the Queen to the Constitutional 
Party, put categorical questions to her in a letter dated the 10th 
of October : 

1. Do you intend [he wrote from Brussels] to take part sincerely in 
the Revolution? and do you think there is no other course open to you? 

2. Do you wish for assistance? or do you wish me to cease negotiations 


with Foreign Courts? 
3. Have you a scheme, and, if so, what is it? Forgive me these 


questions.” 


The Queen replied on the 19th of October in terms which place 
. beyond doubt her real attitude to Barnave and the Constitutional 
Party : 

Be assured I am not going over to the enragés. If I have any relation 
with any of them, it is only to serve my own purpose (pour m’en 
servir). They cause me so much horror that I can never commit myself 
to them.‘ 

Numerous other passages could be quoted to the same 
effect from the Queen’s letters to Fersen, Mercy and others. She 
drew little distinction between the constitutional members of the 


2 Marie Antoinette, Joseph I1. et Léopold II., Arneth, p. 194. 
* Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France, p. 195. “ Ibid. p. 199. 
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Assembly and the more extreme men. She held them all in 
supreme contempt and hatred. She had perhaps a soft corner 
in her heart for Barnave, for Madame de Campan reports in her 
memoirs that on one-occasion the Queen said to her that she 
looked forward to the time when she would be in a position to 
pardon Barnave. The others were doubtless destined by her to 
condign punishment. Nothing, then, can be more certain than 
that throughout the correspondence the Queen was not writing 
or acting in good faith. 

The most important part of this correspondence took place 
between the middle of July and the end of September, during 
the last ten weeks of the Constituent Assembly, in which these 
three deputies and their associates exercised a commanding 
influence. The advice given by them to the Queen had reference 
to three distinct important objects : 


1, That the Queen should use her influence with her brother, the 
Emperor of Germany, to induce him to recognise the new Constitution 
of France. 

2. That the King should induce his two brothers (Provence and 
d’Artois) and the émigrés to return to France. 

3. That the King should himself accept the new Constitution which 
was near completion, and would soon be submitted to him by the 
Assembly. 


Nothing could be sounder and wiser than the advice of Barnave 
and his colleagues on these points. 

The first letter of Barnave—not dated, but in answer to that 
of the Queen already referred to—is said to be in the handwriting 
of the Queen, who destroyed the original. In the course of it he 
wrote : 


The new conduct of the King and Queen should be based on what 
they must have recognised in the course of their journey (from Varennes) 
that the universal wish of the people of France is for the Constitution. 
Granted this, the following are the objects to which they should chiefly 
direct their attention. The King can only preserve his throne with 
dignity, he can only regain confidence and respect by obtaining for the 
nation some great advantages at the time when the new Constitution 
is proposed to him for acceptance. There should be (1) the return of the 
Princes and the émigrés or at least of a majority of them; (2) some act 
by which the Emperor will recognise the new Constitution, and express, 
in the clearest manner, his friendly and pacific intentions towards the 
French nation. This last point would be specially useful if the Queen 
contributes to it. The King and the Royal family should do everything in 
their power to obtain these results, for it is the true means of inspiring 
confidence in their new promises and of contracting with the nation a firm 
and honourable peace. ... The influence which the Queen will have 
in this scheme of action, chiefly as regards the Emperor, will be the 
basis of her future position in the new order of things. The adoption 
of other ideas and of another line of action will lead to her destruction. 


The Queen after a few days, on the 9th of July, wrote 
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pointing out the difficulties in regard both to the Princes and the 
Emperor. As regards the former she wrote : 


The decree recently passed by the Assembly, according to the Princes 
a short time within which they must return to France, if they wished to 
avoid the confiscation of their properties, though less severe than in its 
original form, will have the effect of deterring them from the course 
which is desired. It seems to me to be impossible that those who left 
their country voluntarily twenty months ago will consent to enter into 
a negotiation at the moment when it is proposed to confiscate their 
property. 

She undertook, however, that the King should write to 
his brother (Provence) whatever might be thought advisable for 
the purpose of restoring order and tranquillity. As regards the 
Emperor she disclaimed having any influence over him. For the 
last twenty-six years, she said, there had been merely a formal 
correspondence between them. She would not, however, refuse to 
write to him if it should be thought desirable to do so. 

The three deputies in their next letter renewed their entreaties 
that the Queen would use her influence with the Emperor and the 
émigrés : 

The interest of the King, and especially of the Emperor, is clearly 
indicated. Every armed attempt against France will expose them to a 
propagation of our revolution. The means of effecting this are much more 
easy and certain than they think. It is their interest, therefore, to 
endeavour, by all peaceful means, to replace the King on the throne of 
France, and thus to put an end here to the revolution, which, if continued, 
will become contagious. ... It is equally important to the Queen herself 
to have contributed to the decision of her brother. If the Powers, 
enlightened as to their own interests, determine to take this course, the 
Princes and the émigrés will find themselves without support, and their 
only hope of safety for the future will be in throwing themselves into the 
arms of the King. 


It is well to recollect, in proof of the good faith of these three 
deputies, that a few days after this last letter Barnave, on the 
16th of July, made his memorable speech in the Assembly on 
behalf of the restoration of the Monarchy, conditional on the 
King accepting the Constitution as revised by the Assembly. 
This course was agreed to by an overwhelming majority of 
members, @ striking proof of the strong feeling in favour of the 
Monarchy, when we recollect how recently the treachery of the 
King had been revealed by his attempted flight and by his 
proclamation to the nation. 

Writing on the 20th of July the Queen acknowledged the 
action of Barnave : 

I have seen with pleasure the force and courage with which those with 


whom I am corresponding have supported the Monarchy. This inspires 
me with confidence as regards other matters. 
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On the 21st of July the correspondents again pressed their 
views : 


After having assured the Monarchy, it is necessary to assure order, 
tranquillity and respect for the laws. It is necessary to bring the Revolu- 
tion to an end. This has always been our object. The time for doing so 
has arrived. Disorder will be repressed. The Government will resume 
ell its actions. The law will be strictly maintained. For this purpose 
it is necessary that the King should regain the confidence of the nation. 
The means of doing so have already been indicated. Efforts as regards 
the émigrés will not suffice unless accompanied by negotiations with the 
Powers for the recognition of our Constitution. ... By adopting this 
course, the King will not only regain the confidence of the people, he will 
also find the most effective ways of determining the action of the Powers 
as regards the émigrés. If the Powers in alliance with France abandon 
them, the émigrés will be compelled to renounce all the foolish ideas which, 
by delaying their return to France, perpetuate our internal troubles. . . . 
It is important for the Queen that the success of the course proposed 
as regards her brother should be due to herself. She must promptly 
come to a decision. 


The Queen, upon this, decided to act ostensibly on their advice, 
She adopted, with some amendment, the draft of a letter to the 
Emperor prepared by Barnave and his friends, and sent it by the 
Abbé Louis to de Mercy at Brussels with instructions to forward 
it to the Emperor. The letter, as sent, is not to be found in this 
packet, but the original draft is there. Comparing this with the 
letter received by the Emperor as printed by Feuillet de Conches 
there is no difference of importance.* 

The Queen in this letter, dated July 30, pointed out to the 
Emperor that since the return of the King from his attempted 
flight the situation had much changed for the better : 


Before that event [she wrote] the Assembly was divided into a multi- 
tude of parties. The King, deprived of all authority, felt the impos- 
sibility of recovering it when the new Constitution was completed. It was 
impossible to foresee an end to the existing disorders. . . . Now, however, 
there is much more reason for hope. Those who have the greatest 
influence in the Assembly have combined in expressing themselves as 
favourable to the maintenance of the Monarchy and to the re-establishment 
of order. Since then the efforts of the seditious have been repressed by a 
great demonstration of force [referring to the proceedings in the Champ 
de Mars on the 16th of July]. The Assembly has acquired throughout the 
Kingdom a constancy and an authority which it hopes to use for the 
maintenance of the law and for bringing the Revolution to an end. 
Lastly, everything seems to point to an end of the agitation which France 
has suffered from during the last two years. . . . I compare this result 
with that which seems likely from a policy opposed to the manifest wishes 
of the nation. I see an absolute impossibility of obtaining anything except 
by the employment of external force. . . . In the event of such an attempt 
success seems to me to be doubtful, while misfortunes are certain for all 
the world. . . . If the Revolution is brought to an end, as I have suggested, 





5 Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette et Madame Elizabeth, ii. p. 179. 
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it will be all-important that the King should acquire confidence and con- 
sideration which alone can give real force to his authority. 

Your interests appear to me to find their place equally with ours in 
this system of conduct. The National Assembly, before its separation, 
will work in concert with the King to determine the alliances to which 
France in the future will attach itself, and the Power in Europe, which 
is the first to recognise the Constitution, after it has been accepted by the 
King, will doubtless be that with which the Assembly will be disposed 
to form the closest alliance. 


This most wise and politic letter, drafted by Barnave and his 
friends, was signed by the Queen, and was conveyed by the Abbé 
Louis first to Mercy and then to the Emperor. Well would it 
have been for France and the Emperor if it had represented the 
real views and intentions of the King and Queen, and had been 
acted on in good faith! It is almost incredible that the 
editor of these letters has failed to point out that, on the very 
next day after writing and forwarding this letter to Mercy and 
the Emperor, she wrote again to Mercy asking him to send 
another messenger to the Emperor, with a message informing 
him that the letter of the previous day, entrusted to the Abbé 
Louis, did not represent her real views—‘n’était pas de mon 
style ’—and that she had found herself compelled to yield to the 
wishes of the party leaders who had supplied her with the draft of 
her letter : 

I should be humiliated [she wrote] if I did not hope that my brother 
would understand that in my position I am obliged to do and to write 
what is forced upon me. It is very essential that my brothers should send 
me a reply which can be shown to my correspondents and which in some 
sense may serve as a base for negotiations. ° 


She added that the Abbé Louis was an intriguer on terms of 
friendship with all parties and hardly to be trusted. 

In another letter to the Emperor the Queen suggested that 
he should receive the Abbé Louis, hear him, and encourage him 
by a reply which she could show to her correspondents, but that 
he should hold by the plan of combined intervention by the 
Powers, which had been agreed on in the previous June. 

There can be no doubt whatever, then, that while the Queen 
was deluding Barnave and his friends by the assurance that she 
was acting on their advice, she was at the same time writing 
privately to her brother disclaiming the whole tenour of her pre- 
vious letter, and inviting him to an exactly opposite course. Her 
confidential agent, Fersen, was at this very time at Vienna, and 
later at Pilnitz and Prague, in close communication with the 
Emperor, and at her instance endeavouring to persuade him, 
in concert with other Powers, to intervene so as to put down the 


* Arneth, p. 193. 
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Revolution and to restore the authority of the King. There could 
not be a grosser act of treachery to France, or to the men with 
whom she was in correspondence ! 

It appears also that the King at the same time sent letters, 
written with the knowledge of his Ministers, to his brothers at 
Coblentz, ostensibly inviting them and the émigrés to return to 
France, and giving as a reason the improved condition of affairs. 
These letters were sent to the Princes through the Chevalier de 
Coigny, who had confidential instructions from the King to 
inform the Princes that his real wishes were of an exactly opposite 
character. 

Not less interesting are the letters of Barnave and his friends, 
giving explanations of the new Constitution, which was then 
receiving its final touches by the Assembly, and of the position of 
the King under it, and appealing to the Queen for its acceptance 
by the King. 

On the 28th of August Barnave wrote : 


The Constitution is very monarchical. With the exception of the pro- 
vision which forbids the choice of ministers of the executive government 
from among the members of the new Legislature there is no principle of 
vigour wanting in it. . . . The King will, in each year, lay before the 
Legislature the subjects which, in his view, they should take into con- 
sideration. Ministers will have the right to sit in the Assembly for the 
purpose of explaining the King’s views. When a law is passed by the 
Assembly the King will have the right to consent to it or to suspend it. It 
is evident that the Legislature will find itself enveloped, before, during 
and after the passing of any law, by the influence of the King. An 
incompetent Government may perhaps be able to take little advantage of 
these prerogatives, but a competent Government, supported by public 
confidence and having the advantage of a stable ministry, will be masters 
of legislation, and will have the means of guiding public opinion and the 
representatives of the people. . . . The army and navy will be entirely 
in the hands of the King. 


After further discussion in detail the three deputies suggested 
a course of action to the King : 


The King will accept the Constitution in a letter to the Assembly. He 
should speak with dignity and as a pacificator ... He will express a 
wish for an amnesty to those under charge of having assisted in his 
journey to Varennes. A noble and majestic proclamation will announce to 
the nation the acceptance by the King, and, at the same time, the return 
to order and the reign of law. The King will write to the Assembly. 
His letter will give a great impression of his character and a great con- 
fidence in what it will announce. It will give a lasting place in history 
to the Queen. . . . If our advice is followed, we will stake our existence 
on its results. We will do everything in our power to assist. But if, 
unfortunately, the Queen should allow herself to be drawn into some other 
direction everything will be reversed, and her position will be destroyed. 


In the course of her reply the Queen wrote : 


There are evidently advantages to be attained by the King and the 
monarchy from a Constitution such as is presented to us, but what are the 
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securities which will assure its execution? Popularity and confidence are 
doubtless the most important, but anarchy will be renewed. The laws will 
avail nothing without force to back them. Where is the force to be found? 
Who, also, will be responsible for the coming legislature? In spite of the 
proclamation of the Constitution, who will vouch that it will not, in its 
turn, change everything ? 

She proceeded to elaborate these objections in detail mainly 
founded on the want of force in the Executive to maintain the 
new Constitution. 

The Deputies, in a letter dated September 1, endeavoured to 
reassure the Queen : 

We have learnt, in the course of the Revolution, to judge of the move- 

ment of opinion. It will soon be in favour of the King if his conduct at 
this decisive moment is what it ought to be. . .. The King has but one 
interest, namely to avoid new movements and to gain confidence. The root 
of his power will be in the Constitution. Whoever speaks to the Queen 
in another language is her enemy and misunderstands profoundly the 
situation. . . . The first act of the King is so important that the fate of 
the State, of the King, and of the Queen herself, will absolutely depend 
on it. 
Some further correspondence followed upon the subject of an 
amnesty for those who had been arrested for taking part in the 
attempted flight of the King. The Queen, who was deeply con- 
cerned in this, insisted that the amnesty should precede the 
acceptance of the Constitution. The deputies objected to this, 
but gave their word of honour that the amnesty would be conceded 
immediately after the acceptance. The Queen ultimately gave 
way on this. 

We now know from this correspondence that the weighty and 
statesmanlike letter to the Assembly in which the King accepted 
the new Constitution was the handiwork of Barnave and his 
friends, with some slight modification by the Queen. Sug- 
gestions on the part of the King in favour of the clergy and the 
émigrés, which the King wished to insert, were omitted after 
protest from Barnave that they would destroy the effect of the 
message. The message was read to the Assembly on the 13th of 
September. It met with a most enthusiastic reception. On the 
next day the King went in person to the Assembly and swore 
in the most solemn manner to maintain the Constitution : 

I swear [he said] to be faithful to the nation and to the law, to 
employ all the power which is conferred on me to maintain the Constitu- 
tion, as decreed by the Assembly, and to execute the laws. 

An amnesty was immediately proclaimed to all concerned in the 
King’s flight. The King and Queen were thereupon relieved from 
their position as virtual prisoners at the Tuileries. 

On the 18th of September the King announced to the 
Sovereigns of Europe his acceptance of the Constitution, and in 
another letter to his two brothers Provence and d’ Artois he gave 
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at length his reasons for accepting it. These two documents 
appear to have been submitted to Barnave and his friends for 
approval, if they were not actually written by them. They were 
laid before the Assembly. 

Nothing could be better in the interest of the Monarchy than 
these proceedings. There was great popular rejoicing in Paris 
and throughout France. The gardens of the Tuileries and the 
Champs Elysées were illuminated. The King and Queen walked 
everywhere freely among the people and were received with 
great enthusiasm. Nobody doubted their good faith. It was the 
occasion of reconciliation, and of a new compact between the 
Monarchy and the people. 

We now know from the secret correspondence of the Queen 
with her intimate friends and advisers, Fersen, Mercy and 
Breteuil, and with her brother the Emperor, that, so far as the 
King and herself were concerned, all these proceedings were a 
scheme of elaborate deception, and that the Constitution was 
accepted not only without the intention of maintaining it, but 
with the deliberate purpose of upsetting it at the earliest possible 
moment, with the aid of armed forces of foreign Powers. The 
oath of the King counted for nothing. 

Let us see first what the Queen thought of the Constitution 
at the time when she entered upon the discussion of it with 
Barnave in the friendly terms referred to, and the spirit in which 
it was already determined that the King should accept it. 

On the 21st of August the Queen wrote to Mercy : 


At the end of the week the Constitution will be presented to the King. 
He will take a course which will avoid distrust in us, but which will 
enable us later, at an early time, to circumvent and overthrow (déjouer et 
culbuter) the monstrous work which we are compelled to adopt. For this 
purpose it is essential that the émigrés, and especially the King’s brothers, 
should hold themselves in the background, and that the combined powers 
alone should act.’ 


In a postscript dated the 26th of August the Queen added : 


The Constitution will be presented to the King next week. The report 
of it, which I have read and which will be submitted to the Assembly, is 
a tissue of absurdities and insolences, and of eulogies of the Assembly. . . . 
It will be impossible for us to exist under these conditions. We have no 
resource but to lull suspicions (les endormir) and to inspire confidence in 
us in order better hereafter to undo their work. It is impossible, having 
regard to our position, for the King to refuse acceptance. You know 
my character sufficiently to understand that I should prefer the more 
noble and courageous course of refusing the Constitution, but we should 
have to incur a still greater danger. We have no resource but in the 
Foreign Powers. They must come to our assistance at all price.* 


* Feuillet, ii. p. 226. * Ibid. p. 228. 
Vor. LXXVI—No. 450 2a 
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On the 8th of September, when the course of the King as 
regards acceptance had been fully decided upon, the Queen wrote 
a letter to her brother, the Emperor, which doubtless was 
intended to supersede her letter of the 30th of July already referred 
to, and in which her real views and the policy of the King are 
fully explained in a long memoir : 

It depends on the Emperor to put an end to the Revolution in France, 
There are no longer the means of conciliation. Armed force has destroyed 
everything. It is only by armed force that reparation can be made. The 
King has done his best to avoid civil war. The future depends on 
the Emperor and his negotiations with the other Powers, who will com- 
bine with him to deliver Europe from the danger which threatens all 
Sovereigns, the constitution of all Governments and the repose of all 
States. There must be no civil war... . It is the declaration of the 
combined Powers which alone can restore to the King his rank and his 
power, and it is the King, sustained by the concert of the Powers, who 
must restore peace and order to France. 


The invasion of France by the combined forces of the Powers 
was plainly advocated in the following passage : 

The combined Powers [she said] should announce that they will follow 
the established rules of war. ... They should declare that they will 
regard as enemies, not only those who are enrolled as National Guards, 
but also the bourgeois and the inhabitants of towns in France, which are 
armed in the persons of their National Guards, who represent them, and 
with whom they are associated, and will subject them to all the rigours 
of war. They should declare that the towns which are not disarmed will 
be held responsible to God and man for the misfortunes which they will 
undergo, and which the combined Powers will endeavour to prevent by a 
manifesto.° 

The memoir, included in this letter, from which the above 
paragraphs are quoted, contained the first indication on the part 
of the Queen of a menacing declaration by the combined Powers 
supported by an armed force, which ultimately was given effect to 
by the celebrated Manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, when, 
at the head of the combined army of Austria and Prussia, he: 
invaded France—a manifesto which caused so much consternation 
in France, and which, when followed by actual invasion, led to the 
overthrow of the Monarchy. 

On the 28th of September, a few days after the King had 
sworn before the Assembly to maintain the new Constitution, 
the Queen wrote again to Mercy : 


If it is necessary for us to adopt the new system, at least for a time 
(for it will destroy itself, if permitted to do so, if it has the opportunity 
to do so), it is essential that we should be united to the great majority 
of the people of France, and that we should inspire sufficient confidence to 
enable them to resist the menaces of the Republicans. . . . It will also 
afford us the more sure means for promptly setting aside the Constitution. 
When the factions are no longer able to announce that the King is opposed 


® Feuillet, ii. 239. 
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to the Constitution, the people will soon perceive the evils by which it is 
surrounded. .. . The new Assembly is a thousand times worse than its 
predecessors. I persist in my opinion that a congress at Aix la Chapelle 
of all the Powers who are interested in the preservation of the French 
Monarchy is the only means of being really useful to us.*® 


On the 9th of October, Mercy, who was in the full confidence 
of the Queen, wrote to the Emperor, giving an explanation of the 
policy of Louis the Sixteenth in accepting the Constitution. He 
reported that the King and Queen had recovered in one instant 
the confidence of the multitude. 

The King [he adds] has only accepted the Constitution for the purpose 


of reaping the benefit of a second revolution, which he regards as 
inevitable." 


On the 28th of November the Queen again wrote to Mercy 
insisting on the necessity for an armed Congress. 


My brothers must understand that our ostensible acts are forced upon 
us by the necessities of our position, that we must gain at all price the 
confidence of the majority here, but that we will not, and cannot, main- 
tain a Constitution which brings evil and loss to tlie whole kingdom; that 
we desire to arrive at a more supportable state of things, but that this cannot 
be brought about by Frenchmen. . . . The Powers, therefore, must come 
to our succour, by measures useful and imposing. The Emperor may be 
assured that he will have no peace in Brabant unless he can put an end 
to the troubles in France. '? 


Other letters could be quoted to the same effect. Reading by 
their light the correspondence of the Queen with Barnave and 
his friends on the subject of the acceptance of the Constitution, 
it is quite clear that it was an elaborate deception on her part, 
and that she was merely endeavouring to gain time till her scheme 
of an armed Congress and the intervention of the Powers could 
be organised for the purpose of defeating and destroying the 
Constitution and restoring the authority of the King. No one 
can read her correspondence without the conviction that if the 
armed Congress and its menacing manifesto should fail to compel 
acquiescence by submission, the Queen fully intended that in- 
vasion should follow, for the purpose of overthrowing the Constitu- 
tion, restoring the authority of the King, and wreaking vengeance 
on the Constitutional Party. 

After the acceptance of the Constitution the correspondence 
of Barnave and his colleagues was for a time devoted to the 
address which the King was to deliver to the new Legislative 
Assembly at its first meeting on the 1st of October. The address 
was framed in accordance with their advice. It expressed the 
‘ utmost confidence of the King in the new Constitution and led 
the Assembly and the public to believe that he was sincere in 


 Feuillet, ii. 383.  Tbid. p. 416. % Arneth, ii. 226. 
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his professions and in his promises to maintain it. This was 
practically the last occasion on which the Queen followed, or pre- 
tended to follow, the advice of her correspondents. 

By a most unfortunate provision of the new Constitution 
forced upon the Constitutional Party against their will, and by a 
combination of the extreme men of the two parties in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Republicans and Reactionaries, the members 
of the moribund Assembly were not eligible for election to the 
new Legislature. The new Assembly therefore consisted wholly 
of untried men. The parliamentary experience of members of 
the Constitutional body was lost to it. Barnave, Lameth, 
Duport, and other leaders, who had attained so much influence 
in the past three years, and to whom the new Constitution was 
so largely due, not being members of the new Assembly, were 
practically driven out of public life. They were taken into 
counsel for a time by the leaders in the new Assembly. They 
listened to its debates from the special gallery allotted to them. 
But this did not last long. For about three more months they 
continued to correspond with the Queen, and to give her advice. 
For the first time also they had occasional clandestine personal 
interviews with her. But the Queen ceased even ostensibly to 
act on their advice. She soon perceived that they had no influence 
with the new Assembly. The correspondence, however, is in- 
teresting especially as showing that, in the view of the Constitu- 
tional Party, the King, by the frequent unwise exercise of his 
veto to acts of the Legislative Assembly, by his suspected collu- 
sion with his brothers at Coblentz, and secret negotiations with 
the Emperor, was gradually but effectually losing the confidence 
of the Assembly, and all the popularity which his acceptance of 
the Constitution had achieved with the public. 

Already on the 18th of October, within three weeks of the 
meeting of the new Assembly, Barnave wrote to the Queen : 

It is certain that the King listens to advice which will lead to his 
destruction. The result, so far, of our advice has justified the success 
which we promised. The future should confirm it if a clear and certain 
course is followed. But under the course which is now being pursued the 
future will only too completely justify the end which we predicted. There 


are no means of carrying on the Government when the action of the King 
deprives him of all character for frankness and loyalty. 


The Queen replied on the 20th of October : 


When I commenced this correspondence I entered upon it with frank- 
ness. I shall do so in the future. This is my character. It never 
varies. In this view I have sacrificed all my prejudices with the single 
object of the well-being of the King and of his subjects, 


The immediate subject of divergence was the Proclamation 
of the King to the nation, after accepting the Constitution, in 
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which important amendments had been inserted by the King, 
against the advice of the correspondents. 


The proclamation [they wrote] produces but a feeble and doubtful 
impression, because the changes in it, indispensable for giving it a con- 
stitutional character, have not been accepted. 


They complained also of the attitude of the King to the sailors of 
his fleet : 


How can the King speak with dignity and govern with strength in the 
interest of his kingdom when in his language to those who leave the 
country with the evident intention of making war against it there is not a 
phrase of firmness? How can he exercise his right of veto to any single 
act of the Legislature if he has not the confidence of the nation? How 
can he gain that confidence, when in the words which he addresses to 
sailors leaving their posts and to other émigrés whom we regard as our 
enemies, he shows that while ostensibly he is opposed to their action, in 
his heart he agrees with them? 


The Queen again replied complaining of their injustice to her. 


I have never [she says] in any single case refused to follow their 
advice. . . . When they speak of the inutility of continuing the corre- 
spondence, I must avow that I do not find in them the quality of generosity 
which I expected of them, nor the desire to serve the public. 


On the 21st of October the correspondents returned to the charge. 


We have not [they wrote] suspected the Queen of want of frankness, 
nor of being the cause of evil. . . . The King, however, is being drawn 
into conduct which will destroy him, and which we are impotent to 
prevent. 

We now know that, all the while, the Queen was urging her 
brother, the Emperor, to combine with the other Powers in a 
Congress, supported by armed force, for the purpose of upsetting 
the Constitution and restoring arbitrary power to the King. 

An interesting correspondence took place in November on 
the subject of the non-juring priests and the decree of the Assembly 
compelling them to take the civil oath which the King proposed 
to veto. 

The Queen wrote of it as ‘ horrible and insidious.’ 


The King [she said] must oppose the veto or he must renounce the Con- 
stitution. The dangers which he will run are not comparable to the evils, 
cruelties and injustice of which he will make himself the accomplice in 
sanctioning such a horror. 


The correspondents replied on the 18th of November : 


Though the decree against the priests is severe and not conformable to 
the principles of liberty, it is not so serious as was originally proposed. It 
obliges the priests to take the civil oath, which has nothing to do with 
matters of faith. Those who are not in receipt of salaries from the State 
will not be affected by it. . . . There is no sufficient reason for refusing 
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sanction to the law. . . . Refusals, rare in number, well applied, and 
always sustained by public opinion, will give great force to the royal 
authority, but the imprudent use of this right will result in great danger. 


The King, as we know, applied his veto to the decree. 


Another interesting correspondence took place in December 
between the Queen and Barnave and his friends on the subject 
of the national flag and the uniform of the King’s guard. The 
King and Queen were very tenacious on these matters. They 
refused to accept the ‘ tricolour’ as a substitute for the royal flag 
of the Bourbons. On the 1st of December Barnave wrote : 

The three colours are to-day those of France. They are already the 


flag of the navy. They are not the colours of a party, but of the nation. 
Is it worth while to lose a Kingdom on the question of a flag? 


It is not stated what was the result of this discussion. 

The correspondence closed in December with another effort 
on the part of Barnave and his friends to induce the King to use 
his influence with his brothers and the émigrés to return to 
France. Barnave wrote : 

Many who are far removed from being republicans or reactionaries 
do not cease to spread doubts as to the sincerity of the King... . 

It is said that whoever is suspected of being favourable to the Constitu- 
tion is insulted by those who serve the King, and that those who have 
pronounced against the Constitution have been well treated by the King 
and Queen. 

The King’s brothers do their best to rouse suspicions against him. 
People are always disposed to believe that he is secretly in alliance with 
them. Many persons most attached to the Monarchy dare not ally them- 
selves to that party in view of the doubts as to the King’s sincerity. . . . 
The immense majority of the people wish for order, and incline towards 
the Monarchy, but are withheld by fear of treason. The interest of the 
Emperor is incontestably in favour of the maintenance of the Monarchy 
in France. Everything depends on the return of the Princes. 


A few days later they wrote again, enclosing a memoir with 
the expression of their hope that the Queen will use all her efforts 
to prevent the émigrés being supported by the Emperor. The 
Queen consented to send this memoir by a secret emissary, but 
at the same time in another letter to her brother, as we know 
from other sources, she wrote to the effect that the memoir was 
the exclusive work of her counsellors; that it had not in any 
way propounded her own thoughts ; and that it was of the utmost 
importance that he should distinguish her true interest from any- 
thing she was compelled to do and to say for the personal safety 
of the King and herself. She applauded the strong language 
which the Emperor had recently held to the Government of. 
France, and the consequent fears which he had created in the 
minds of the Constitutional Party : fears which were attested by 
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their communications to Vienna. She concluded by asserting her 
confidence that a declaration of the Powers supported by imposing 
forces would have the same effect on the whole country, and would 
force the Assembly to come to terms with their King. The above 
memoir was the last work of the Queen’s correspondents, and the 
treacherous treatment of it was the last of her dealings with them. 
Shortly after this Barnave, finding that he had no influence with 
the new Assembly, and that he had no longer a political réle, 
left Paris and returned to his native city, Grenoble. 

After the deposition of the King and the discovery of his 
papers in the secret iron safe at the Tuileries, in which there was 
evidence that Barnave and Lameth had corresponded with the 
King, though the letters themselves were not included, orders 
were given for their arrest. Lameth, forewarned of this, escaped, 
but Barnave was arrested at Grenoble and sent to prison. He 
remained there untried for upwards of a year, at the end of which 
he was sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and was condemned 
by them to the guillotine. Of all the victims of the Revolution 
there was no one who less deserved this fate, or who was a more 
genuine patriot. 

With the departure of Barnave to Grenoble, the correspon- 
dence of the Queen with him and his friends came to an end. 
It may be well, however, to point out how completely the predic- 
tions of these men were fulfilled by subsequent events. The 
King and Queen continued their double course of policy to its 
inevitable end. The King continually protested his fidelity to the 
Constitution and to the nation. The Queen, on his behalf, pressed 
with ever-increasing urgency upon her brother, the Emperor, and 
after his death on her nephew, his successor, and on the other 
sovereigns of Europe, the necessity of a Congress supported by 
an overwhelming display of force, for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Constitution of France and. restoring the authority of the 
King. It is possible also from the correspondence of the Queen 
with Fersen and Mercy to trace the development of the Queen’s 
wishes that the armed intervention of the Powers should be pre- 
ceded by a manifesto containing menaces of a terrible character 
directed against Paris and other towns in France which should 
resist the invaders, and interfere with the safety of the King and 
his family. The first inception of this idea has already been 
referred to in the letter of the Queen to the Emperor of the 8th of 
September 1791. She frequently reverted to this topic. 

In a letter to Mercy dated the 4th of July 1792 she wrote : 

All will be lost if the factions are not restrained by the fear of a speedy 
punishment. ...It is necessary that a manifesto should make the 
National Assembly in Paris responsible for the lives of the King and his 
family.1% 





** Arneth, p. 265. 
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Mercy replied on the 9th of July ‘ There will certainly be a 
menacing declaration.’ 
On the 10th of July Fersen in a letter to the Queen wrote : 


The operations are being hastened as much as possible. Care will be 
taken that the manifesto shall be as good as possible. We are now 
engaged on it. It will make the City of Paris responsible for the safety 
of the King and his family.*4 


On the 26th he wrote : 


The manifesto is completed. The manifesto follows your lines and 
those of your people.*® 


And in a letter to Baron de Taube on the 29th he wrote : 


I send you the declaration of the Duke of Brunswick. You will be 
very content with it. It is I who have done it, through Monsieur de 
Limon.?¢ 


Fersen himself was at Brussels. De Limon, his agent, was at 
Coblentz urging the issue of the manifesto in the terms proposed 
by the Queen and Fersen. As issued it threatened most deadly 
vengeance on Paris if any harm should be done to the King and 
Queen. It was to be destroyed by fire. All persons resisting the 
invaders were to be punished by death. It has been stated by 
some writers that the most menacing of the clauses, that directed 
against Paris, was inserted by a trick after the Proclamation had 
been signed by the Duke of Brunswick. Certain it is that the 
Duke later expressed himself as greatly ashamed of its terms. 

The Proclamation caused an outburst of indignation in Paris 
and throughout France. It was everywhere assumed that the 
King and Queen were responsible for it. It was the immediate 
cause of the attack on the Tuileries on the 10th of August, and 
the overthrow of the Monarchy. 

We now also know from the Queen’s lefters to Mercy that 
when war was imminent with Austria she coinmunicated to him 
important decisions of the King’s Government and the secrets 
of attack against the enemy. 

Thus on the 26th of March 1792, a few days before the declara- 
tion of war with Austria, she wrote to Mercy : 


Dumouriez proposes to commence by an attack on Savoy and in the 
district of Liége. The army of Lafayette will be employed in the 
latter. This is the result of the Council of yesterday. It is well to know 
this project in order to be on guard and to take such measures as are 
desirable. *? 





4 Fersen, ii. 323. 8 Ibid. p. 326. %* Ibid. p. 327. 
” Arneth, p. 259. 
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Other treacherous communications of the same kind are to be 
found in the correspondence of the Queen with Mercy and Fersen 
for the express purpose of their being conveyed to the enemy. 

In review of the proceedings and correspondence which have 
been above described, it may be well to consider what are the 
gravest crimes which a sovereign can commit against the people 
over whom he rules. The first. is to swear to maintain a Constitu- 
tion, which he has accepted as the condition of his holding the 
position, with the full intention of breaking his oath by the destruc- 
tion of the Constitution, on the earliest possible occasion, by the 
aid of foreign armies. The second is to invite foreign sovereigns 
to invade his country with their armies for the purpose of destroy- 
ing its Constitution, or indeed for any other purpose. The third 
is to betray the military secrets of his Government and country 
to their enemies for the purpose of making invasion more easy 
and certain. 

We now know that the King and Queen, and chiefly the Queen, 
were guilty of these crimes. The evidence bringing home com- 
pletely to them their guilt was not known to the people of France 
at the time, though everyone felt certain that it must be so. In 
the trial of the King before the Convention, the main charge 
against him was that he had conspired with the enemies of France 
for the destruction of its liberties. It must be admitted that 
there was no distinct and direct evidence of complicity of the King 
with foreign Powers for this purpose. The answer in the affirma- 
tive was formed, and could only then be formed, as inferences 
from his whole conduct and that of his brothers, and of the 
invading Sovereigns, as known to all the world. The Convention 
was unanimous in finding him guilty. In an Assembly of which 
749 out of 770 members were present, including men of every 
phase of political opinion, many of them supporters of monarchy 
in the abstract, not one came forward to give a verdict of not guilty, 
and only twenty-eight abstained from voting. In the case also 
of the Queen in her trial by the Revolutionary Tribunal, there was 
no direct evidence in support of the main charge of _gonspiring 
with the enemies of France. The jury found her guilty as an 
inference from her whole conduct. There was much in the pro- 
ceedings of the trial which was most revolting, and which roused 
the sympathies of the world for the unfortunate woman, but as 
to her guilt of the crime, for which she was mainly arraigned, 
there was not at the time in France, and there could not be, any 
doubt. 

The verdicts of the Convention and the Revolutionary Tribunal 
and of all France have of late years been fully confirmed and 
justified by damning evidence. There can be no doubt as to the final 
verdict of history. The King and Queen were indubitably guilty 
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of the crimes which have been alleged as the greatest and most 
unforgivable that sovereigns can commit against their country. 
The evidence to this effect is to be found in their letters, and 
especially those of the Queen, to their agents, Fersen, Mercy, 
and Breteuil, and to the Emperor and others, from which quota- 
tions have been made. None of them, however, were known to 
the public at the time of the trials, or to the earlier writers in 
France on the Revolution, such as Michelet, Mignet, Louis Blanc, 
Lamartine, and others, or even to later historians such as De 
Tocqueville, or to Sybel in Germany, or to Professor Smyth and 
later to Carlyle and Alison in England. They have only been 
made known to the public in the last thirty or forty years by 
the collections of correspondence published by Feuillet de Conches 
and Arneth, and by the memoirs and correspondence of Fersen, 
Breteuil, Mallet du Pan, and others.** The first French historian 
to make full use of them was Albert Sorel, in his great work on 
the diplomacy of the French Revolution, published in 1887. 

In England it can hardly be said that, even yet, historians 
have appreciated the full significance of the letters referred to. 
In the able History of the French Revolution by Professor 
Morse Stephens, published in 1886, a book very reliable as to 
facts, so far as they go, there is no reference whatever to the corre- 
spondence of the Queen with Mercy, Fersen, and others, though 
Feuillet de Conches’ and Arneth’s publications preceded his by 
some years, and there is no suggestion that the King and Queen 
were guilty of the crimes for which they were tried. The first Eng- 
lish historian of importance to refer to this correspondence was 
Lecky. In the chapter of his History of England in which he deals 
with the French Revolution he quotes freely from the works of 
Arneth and Feuillet. Strange to say, he’only refers to the trea- 
cherous correspondence of the King and Queen for the purpose of 
suggesting that their acts might be palliated by their personal 
danger, in the following sentence : 


Prisoners, powerless, and in daily fear of their lives, the King and 
Queen had little hope except in foreign assistance. They had for some 
time maintained a correspondence which nothing but the excess of their 
danger could palliate at a'time when war with the Emperor had become 
almost certain.?® 


Elsewhere the historian refers to the execution of the King 
as an act of murder. But much of the treacherous correspondence 
inviting foreign Powers to combine for the destruction of the 
Constitution of France took place, as shown above, when there 


** Feuillet de Conches’ work was published in 1864, Arneth’s in 1874, and 


Fersen’s journal and corresp»ndence in 1877. 
* Lecky, vol. vi. p. 22. 
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was no personal danger whatever to the King and Queen. In 
the early days, after the acceptance of the Constitution, public 
opinion in Paris was overwhelmingly in their favour. Can it 
also be maintained that any fear of personal danger could palliate 
the conduct of a King in swearing to maintain a Constitution 
with the full intention of subverting and destroying it by the aid 
of foreign armies ; or inviting foreign Governments to invade his 
country and supplying them with the secrets of his Government? 

Lord Acton, in his Cambridge Professorial Lectures on the 
French Revolution, briefly refers to the letters from Feuillet, 
Arneth, and Fersen, but without quoting from them in detail. 
He deals with the charges against Louis in the following sentence : 

Everybody believed that Louis had brought the invader into the country 
but it was not proved in evidence. If the proofs, since published, had been 
known at the time, the defence must have been confined to the plea that 
the King was inviolable; and the answer could have been that he was 
covered by the responsibility of ministers, but was responsible for what he 
did behind their backs. 

The conclusion, then, which everyone in France, and especially 
in Paris, arrived at as to the treachery of the King and Queen, 
and their connivance with the invading Powers of Europe, has 
been fully justified by their correspondence disclosed of late years 
to the world. Whether it was a politic or necessary course to 
inflict the punishment of death is another and very different 
question. It was only by a very small majority that the Conven- 
tion decided on this course as regards Louis. It did not lie 
with Englishmen, whose not remote ancestors had condemned 
Charles the First to death for crimes against his country of 
much less gravity, to cavil at the decision of the Con- 
vention. Nor can it be denied that, according to the ethics 
of the time, the sentence was to be expected. If the invading 
armies had been successful and had captured Paris, the punish- 
ment of death would undoubtedly have been inflicted on all 
the members of the Convention, and on all the leaders of the 
Revolutionary Party throughout France. In no true sense of 
the term could the execution of the King be accounted as murder. 
None the less, however, we now know that it was the gravest 
of political blunders. The last days of the King were exalted and 
ennobled by courage, resignation, and Christian piety. For the 
first time in his life he rose to the level of his Kingship. Though 
he died unrepentant and appeared to be quite unconscious even 
that he had committed any offence against the nation, he acquired 
the status of a martyr in the opinion of vast numbers of his 
countrymen. His violent death roused animosities against the 
Republic in every part of Europe. It was the immediate cause 
of England joining in the alliance against it. 
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It has been shown how often Barnave and his friends pre- 
dicted ruin to the cause of the King, if their advice was not fol- 
lowed, and if the King did not keep faith with the Constitution. 
What might have happened if the King and Queen had acted 
differently, if they had done their best to maintain the Constitu- 
tion, if instead of intriguing for its overthrow, and inviting in- 
vasion for this purpose, they had used their influence with foreign 
Powers to support it, and to restrain the Princes and émigrés in 
their reactionary efforts, would be an interesting question to 
explore. But, like many other problems in history as to what 
would have happened if certain events had not been as they were, 
it is insoluble. All we can say is that the Constitution of 1791 
never had a fair trial. It was, as Barnave said, very monarchical 
in form. It was far removed from a constitutional and responsible 
form of government such as that of England at the present time. 
It more nearly resembled the present constitution of Germany, 
where large powers are reserved for the sovereign. Supported by 
a capable and trustworthy King, it might have stood the test of 
experience, and have saved France from many subsequent evils. 
But Louis was neither the one nor the other. War and invasion 
at his invitation, though unsuccessful and impotent as against 
the French nation, destroyed both the one-year-old Constitution 
of 1791 and the Monarchy with more than a thousand years of 


autocratic traditions. 
EVERSLEY. 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 
TELEPHONE? 


TxE telephone is the most wonderful and least appreciated of 
the marvels of modern science. It is the very magic carpet of 
fable, transporting its owner in a flash to the place where he 
desires to be. By its aid the business man seated in his City 
office can be one instant instructing his agent at the Docks and 
the next arguing with his wife at Richmond. The busy house- 
wife can do her shopping without stirring more than a few steps 
from the nursery door. The electric current will carry the 
human voice over the North Downs and across the trim gardens 
of the South, under the waters of the Channel, across the-plains 
of Northern France, and deliver it easily recognisable in Paris in 
a moment of time. Nor is the means by which this miracle is 
performed less marvellous than the result. The electric current 
which operates the telephone is perhaps the gentlest and swiftest 
thing in the world. Any description of it must seem to be 
hopeless exaggeration. It is about one five-millionth part of 
the current required to light a single electric lamp. To use a 
picturesque illustration of Mr. H. N. Casson’s, if you cool a 
spoonful of hot water one degree you will have released sufficient 
energy to run a telephone for ten thousand years. If you catch 
the falling tear of a child you will have enough water-power to 
carry your voice from London to Paris. 

This is a miracle, but in order to make miracles of practical 
utility in modern life it is required that they should occur when 
they are wanted, and in the way that is wanted. A magic carpet 
that suddenly refused to stir when the proper incantation was 
repeated would become unpopular, and even more annoyance 
would be caused if, instead of carrying its user to the office where 
he wanted to be, it pitchforked him, alarmed and angry, into the 
back drawing-room of a total stranger. That is what the tele- 
phone here is constantly doing to-day, with the consequence that 
people are tempted to attribute to the telephone itself faults 
which are merely due to the system under which it is operated. 
Every nation gets the telephone system that it deserves, and we 
have fully earned all the exasperation that we have to endure by 
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our persistent refusal to recognise the change which the advent 
of the telephone has brought to the world. The postal service 
transmits a letter, the telegraph service sends the contents of the 
letter, but the telephone communicates the thought behind the 
letter. There is one great fundamental principle of telephony 
which is too little regarded in England, and that is that every 
telephone added to a service increases the value of all telephones 
in the service. We still do not realise that a house without a 
telephone is as obsolete as a house without a bathroom. We are 
still content to be twenty years behind the times in our telephone 
system. 

For an idea of what a telephone system can do we have to 
look to America. In spite of the fact that it was largely built up 
by Englishmen, the telephone stands as the one characteristic 
product of American civilisation. Not avery lovely product per- 
haps, not one which indicates a very high advance in the scale 
of civilisation, but a product which no nation which means to 
maintain its position in commerce to-day can afford to ignore or 
even to under-estimate. The United States adds in one year to 
her service as many telephones as are comprised in the entire 
system in this country, and increases the mileage of her telephone 
circuits each year by more than the distance between England 
and Australia. In the States every alternate family possesses a 
telephone. There the low charge of 9d. to one shilling a week 
for a private instrument has enabled two and a half million 
farmers to be in telephonic touch with each other and their 
markets. Contrast this development and these facilities with the 
opportunities vouchsafed to only two thousand farmers in this 
country. It is possible to converse from Denver to New York, 
a distance of over two thousand miles, without straining the voice, 
and to be perfectly audible. To-day New York leads the world 
with a telephone service that is unapproachable for efficiency. If 
you mass together all the telephones of London, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, and 
Belfast, you will still fall short of the number of telephones in this 
one American city. At the slackest time in the twenty-four hours 
—that is between three and four in the morning—there are, 
on an average, ten calls a minute. Between eleven and 
twelve o’clock 180,000 conversations take place, with an average 
of fifty new calls a second. The business done represents 
every department of human activity. Contracts are made, 
evidence given, lawsuits tried, degrees conferred, proposals of 
marriage made and accepted, voters canvassed—all by means of 
the telephone. I do not want to labour comparisons, but it is 
perfectly obvious that here in England we are still content to do 
things slowly and expensively without the telephone that could 
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be done quickly and cheaply with it. The first thing that strikes 
an American coming to London is the overcrowding of the streets. 
He sees streams of messenger boys, clerks, and even business 
men walking, flying in trains, or going by ’bus or underground. 
In New York there is not half that overcrowding. Business is 
not done by letter or message or. even by personal interview. It 
is done by telephone. The London Stock Exchange, the biggest 
market-place on earth, has fifteen telephone lines : the New York 
Exchange has 641. A big club of which I am a member has 
6000 members and three telephone lines. On an average three 
hundred men—almost all of them busy professional men, business 
men, or members of Parliament—lunch there every day. Yet 
there is only one telephone line for every hundred of them. 
Every member of the House of Commons has had experience of 
the exasperating inadequacy of the telephone service there. In 
Congress every member has his telephone. 

I am pointing out these differences not in order to show that 
England is decadent or that her commercial position is doomed 
or anything of that kind, but merely to try to show the English 
people what they are missing in convenience and comfort by not 
securing an adequate and efficient service. At the present 
moment such service as we have is regarded as a luxury for the 
tich, instead of being accepted as a necessity for all. For every 
person in the United Kingdom with a telephone there are at 


Jeast sixty-nine without. This lack of telephones lessens the 


value of the whole service. My telephone is of no use to me 
unless the man I want to ring up has got one too. This is where 
the telephone system here is being hampered. If we had the 
same telephone service in proportion to our population as the 
United States have, with their 9,000,000 telephones, we should 
have about 3,650,000 telephones instead of only 750,000. In that 
case every subscriber would have five times the present facilities 
of conversation. Five telephones to one is too heavy odds for us 
to allow our commercial rivals to have against us in. these days 
of stress. If we want two keels to one to keep our shores from 
invasion, we want at least an equal proportion of telephones to 
keep our business from destruction. 

There is a curious idea, which has been extensively spread in 
some strange way, that America is more suited to telephone 
exploitation than this country. It is true that in America 
distances are greater and comparative means of communication 
less efficient than in this country. But that made the task of 
linking up America by telephone harder and not easier. In 
America they had to face and subdue natural obstacles of the 
most formidable kind. They had to traverse great forests where 
their poles looked like tooth-picks beside the enormous trees 
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They had to drive off Indians who coveted the bright wire for ear- 
rings and bracelets, and the bears who mistook the humming of 
the wires for the buzzing of bees and persisted in gnawing down 
the poles. In England we had no such natural difficulties with 
which to contend. With its natural advantages, its small area, 
its inter-dependent cities and counties, it is an ideal place for the 
development of the telephone. Nor can it be held that the fact 
that other means of communication exist justifies their substitu- 
tion for the telephone. The use of the telephone is to prevent 
a@ man from being his own errand-boy. Because you can do a 
journey quickly by tube or train you need not neglect the chance 
of doing it quicker still by telephone. 

This fact is not realised in England because the telephone 
service has always been the Cinderella of English life. Indeed, 
when we look at the history of the telephone in this country, it 
seems extraordinary that it has even survived to the extent that 
it has. When the telephone was first introduced into England 
it found the Government staggering under one of the most 
disastrous financial: blows that it had ever received : the failure of 
the telegraph service to pay its way. ‘The advent of the tele- 
phone put Ministers in a difficulty. If they bought it, the result 
might be that another financial failure might be added to the 
losses on the telegraphs, which they already felt to be excessive. 
If they let it alone, it might cut out the telegraph service alto- 
gether and leave them to face a total loss of all the public money 
that they had invested in it. The dilemma appeared to be com- 
plete. The Government under these circumstances decided first 
of all to get control of the new service. They obtained a decision 
of the Courts that a telephone was a telegraph. The Act of 
Parliament under which the decision was obtained was passed 
six years before a telephone was ever constructed, but that made 
no difference. The leading scientists of the day, including 
Tyndall and Lord Kelvin, warned the Government that they 
were making a fatal mistake, but they were disregarded. The 
Post Office were acting as the wicked uncles of the infant service. 
They had determined to get control of it in order to do it to death 
in some hidden and secret manner. Very soon their policy 
became clear. They were neither prepared to work it them- 
selves nor to allow anyone else a free hand to develop it. The 
political theorists of that day believed that unrestricted competi- 
tion was the only way to secure business efficiency. So licences 
to organise a telephone service were granted to thirteen different 
companies. We can faintly imagine the confusion that would 
have ensued if they had all succeeded, but fortunately, as might 
have been foreseen, the most alert and most energetic quickly 
swallowed all the rest. But even this repetition of the miracle 
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of Aaron’s rod did not soften the hard and jealous heart of the 


Postmaster-General, and he would not let the telephone service ~ 


go free. He even acted so far upon Scriptural precedent as to 
increase the burden of its obligations. The Company was com- 
pelled to pay one-tenth of its gross earnings to the Post Office. 
It had to hold itself in readiness to sell out at six months’ notice 
at any time. And, finally, when the Company had at last strung 
a long-distance system of wires, the Government came down and 
compelled it to sell. 

The root cause of this stroke, which has been as disastrous 
financially as it was immoral politically—the Post Office 
made a loss last year of 15,0001. over the trunk service— 
was the jealousy of the telegraph service. For a long time 
the Post Office telegraphs had been envious of their younger 
and more popular rival. On the 2nd of March 1892 the then 
Postmaster-General, Sir James Fergusson, had to confess in the 
House of Commons that ‘ wherever the telephone system has been 
principally developed, there the growth of the telegraph revenue 
has been checked.’ Instead of drawing the obvious conclusion, 
that the public had begun to recognise the increased utility and 
efficiency of the telephone over the telegraph, and trying to make 
the new service as popular and convenient as possible, the Post 
Office adopted the opposite policy. It expropriated at an absurd 
valuation the whole of the Company’s long-distance lines, and 
imposed the most harassing conditions as to the local areas in which 
the Company might work. If its object was to get a permanent 
revenue for the State, experience has shown that it dismally 
failed ; but if its object was to check the development of the tele- 
phone service in England it was a triumphant success. The 
result has been not to transform the telegraphs into a paying 
concern, but to turn the trunk lines into a losing concern—so 
much for Post Office control. 

The next chapter in this miserable story of administrative 
failure opens in 1900, when the Post Office suddenly repudiated 
its obligations to the licensed Company and threw open the door 
to general competition. That action knocked twenty-five per 
cent. off the value of the National Telephone Company’s secu- 
rities and made its author, Mr. Hanbury, a member of the 
Cabinet; but it had no other recognisable results. The Post 
Office tried to start a second system in London, but in two years 
it discovered its mistake and had to ask the Company for its 
assistance and co-operation. It granted licences to cities that 
demanded municipal ownership, but the policy of mutual 
throttling and antagonistic rivalries between them, the Company, 
and the Post Office system resulted in inevitable failure. 
Glasgow, for instance, spent about 360,000/. on a plant, 
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ran the system at a loss, and then sold it to the Post 
Office for 300,000/. When it had bought the system the 
Post Office had to reconstruct the main exchange and replace 
every one of the 12,800 subscribers’ telephones in use. The 
other municipal telephones came to the same end. Brighton 
sold out to the Post Office with a loss of nearly 2500/., and other 
municipalities had to sell to the National Telephone Company at 
considerably less than the service cost. All this happened because 
the Post Office would not realise that no telephone service can 
be complete or efficient unless it is self-contained and unham- 
pered, and unless it is national in its scope. These repeated 
failures, however, did succeed in driving into the heads of the 
Postal officials some elementary appreciation of telephone con- 
ditions. But, like most lessons learnt by unwilling pupils, it was 
learned or applied the wrong way. Instead of realising that the 
moral of all this confusion was the natural and perfectly compre- 
hensible inability of Post Office officials to understand the special 
and complicated problem of the telephone, the officials came to 
the conclusion that what was wanted was more instead of less 
of Post Office control. In 1905 they accordingly forced the Com- 
pany to agree to a sale of its whole interest in 1911 at ‘ recon- 
struction value’ without any allowance at all for the goodwill of 
its enormous business. Like many hard bargains, this has 
proved to be in the end most expensive to those who made it. 
Once the certainty of appropriation by the Government at 
unremunerative prices began to overshadow the National Tele- 
phone Company, the development of the system was paralysed. 
The spirit of enterprise and dash which characterised the early 
history of the Company was chilled; new districts were not 
exploited or new plant fitted except where absolutely necessary. 
The amount of capital expenditure of the Company decreased 
from over 1,000,0001. in 1907 to 360,000I. in its last year. Just 
when British telephony was beginning to recover from the per- 
sistent difficulties which Post Office interference had put in its 
way, the final blow of impending Post Office control destroyed 
for a decade the hope of an adequate exploitation of the service 
in this country. The National Telephone Company, always 
uncertain of the security of its title and hampered by the enormous 
royalties, amounting in all to 3,670,0001., that it was forced to 
pay to the State, had never been able to expand on generous and 
far-seeing lines. When it was faced with the certainty of speedy 
extinction it ceased to make any effort to do so. The service 
passed into the hands of the Post Office in a depressed and depre- 
ciated condition. 

It cannot be said that the Post Office made any adequate 
preparations for its gigantic task. At the time of the transfer 
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Great Britain was hopelessly behind the rest of the world in the 
provision of telephones. Whereas in Stockholm one man out of 
every four had a telephone, in Chicago one out of every nine, and 
in Berlin one out of seventeen, in this country in London only 
one out of every thirty-five, in Manchester one out of forty-seven, 
and in Birmingham one out of seventy-two, was so provided. 
The system was obviously inadequate to meet the expanding 
needs of an industrial community, and the only possible excuse 
for the State assuming control was that, with its great resources 
and absolute freedom from any fear of competition, it might be 
able to carry out the necessary revolution more swiftly and easily 
than any private company. But in order to do this a vast army 
of highly skilled men must be provided and the plans for the 
change drafted and examined by experts. Canvassers would be 
required to seek out business, and an educational campaign to 
instruct the public in the advantages and use of the telephone. 
Nothing of the kind was done or even contemplated. All that 
the Post Office could do after five years of preparation was to 
take over the existing service without dislocating it for more 
than a fortnight. No skilled men were trained and held in readi- 
ness for the needs of the State service. Therefore, instead of the 
transfer being a stimulus to the expansion of the telephone service 
it has actually acted as a check. The rate of expansion as shown 
in the last annual report is only about one-half what it was in 1906, 
and even so it exceeds the power of the Post Office to cope with it. 

In America a new telephone can be installed in four or five 
days, whereas in this country it will take as many weeks, and 
in some cases almost as many months. The Post Office authorities 
quite truly say that without skilled engineers they cannot maintain 
and extend their service. But that is a difficulty which anyone 
might have foreseen. What I object to is that, knowing that 
skilled and trained men would be required, they made no adequate 
effort at all to ensure that such would be available when they 
were required. This is one illustration of the lack of foresight 
which has always marked their attitude towards the tele- 
phone service. When the transfer was effected they got rid 
of the highly paid, experienced organisers and engineers at the 
head of the service and substituted for them comparatively ill-paid 
officials with no unusual telephone experience. I have nothing 
whatever to say against any of the existing officials. They do 
their work admirably under most difficult conditions. But they 
are probably not selected for having the special talents and experi- 
ence which are required for running an enormous business 
enterprise like the telephone service. 

The same thing applies to the whole internal organisation of 
the service. The Post Office is destroying its efficiency by trying 
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to force Civil Service methods on to a department for which they 
are utterly unsuited. It is not usual to pay a Civil servant 
occupying a certain position more than 1500. a year, so the 
Chief Engineer cannot be paid more, although the National Tele- 
phone Company paid their officials twice the sum. That is the 
Post Office argument. The business argument is to get the best 
man and then pay him what he is worth. So with the rest of 
the staff. Under the private Company they were systematically 
promoted, wherever they were, so that every loyal servant of the 
Company was secured a rising income. Now all sorts of grades 
and classes have been introduced because they are common in 
the Civil Service, and a telephonist is not paid, as used to be the 
case, a level rate according to the work done, but a rate forced 
according to the particular ‘ classification’ of the Post Office in 
which she works. Moreover, it is generally believed among the 
staff that a judicious mediocrity and scrupulous observance of red- 
tape regulations are a better guide to promotion than keenness 
and enterprise. All these things may be small in themselves, 
but they are big in the result. The staff, instead of being happier 
under their ‘model employer,’ the State, are seething with dis- 
content. Now, the telephone service is run by the nerves and 
tempers of the operators, and if the human element is dissatisfied 
and discontented these moods will inevitably be reflected by the 
machine which they operate. Next to the numbing effect of Post 
Office interference in the past must be put its stupid misunder- 
standing of the feelings of the staff, in assessing the blame for the 
present breakdown of the service. 

There is no use now in trying to shut our eyes to the facts. 
During the whole history of the telephone in England the Post 
Office has acted like some kind of bad fairy, always interposing 
its curse just when the service was struggling out of its difficulty. 
Impregnable within its walls of bureaucratic obstinacy, the Post 
Office will accept suggestions from nobody nor heed the 
exasperated complaints of the subscribers. There is only one 
possible solution of the difficulty. Post Office methods have 
dismally failed, and they must be ended. A large number of 
suggestions have been put forward from time to time for the 
reform of the service, but I am afraid that none of them now are 
adequate. The Chamber of Commerce last year pressed, at my 
invitation, for a separation of the telephone from other depart- 
ments of the Post Office, so that some relics of the old inde- 
pendence might be preserved from the stifling effects of Civil 
Service tradition. The Postmaster-General would not hear of it. 
Then the Parliamentary Telephone Committee suggested the 
appointment of a general Advisory Committee representing the 
subscribers, with much the same powers of advice as are possessed 
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by the Advisory Committees of the Board of Trade. That also 
was refused. Now I think that neither of these suggestions is 
adequate to meet the case. Since they were put forward we have 
seen more of the methods and ideas of the Post Office, and I 
think that the only possible solution of the whole problem is to 
take the control of the service right away from the Post Office 
and place in under a board of business men who will run it on 
commercial lines. We have a precedent for such a body in the 
Port of London Authority, and I think that if State intervention 
in commercial enterprise is to be increased that precedent will 
have to be extensively followed. Something of the same idea is 
also contained in the suggestions in regard to Irish railways put 
forward by the recent Viceregal Commission. 

The present arrangements are hopelessly unbusinesslike. The 
finances of the system are involved and obscure to a degree which 
would not be tolerated in the case of any commercial company. 
The National Telephone Company was accustomed to issue clear 
and intelligible accounts a fortnight after the books were closed. 
The Post Office issues accounts which it is impossible for any man 
who has not had a special training in Treasury accountancy to 
understand, and they are not debated for something like eighteen 
months after the year to which they refer has expired. Even 
when the time comes for a discussion it is often farcical in 
character. Last year the Post Office never condescended to 
make any reply at all to the criticisms that were directed against 
it. This year we were more fortunate, but we were unable to 
obtain from the Postmaster-General any real information as to 
how the service stands. This much is clear. In two years the 
Post Office has already managed to dissipate the substantial profit 
made by the National Telephone Company. The Company paid 
a royalty to the State of 350,000. ; it had to pay income-tax to 
the extent of 38,000/. It had to raise money in the open 
market and to put by large sums for the redemption of capital. 
Yet it paid six per cent. to its shareholders. Under Post Office 
contro] the profit has been decreased to less than one and a half 
per cent., representing a total net profit for the year of only 
303,0001., although, of course, the Post Office pays no royalties, 
pays no income-tax, and raises money on the full security of the 
State. That is a record from a financial point of view which 
amply justifies the demand for the more businesslike control. A 
business board would, at all events, issue intelligible accounts 
which would let the subscribers know exactly the financial posi- 
tion of the concern, and would make some provision for allowing 
them to ventilate their complaints with some prospect of their 
receiving attention. 

At the present moment the Post Office does not realise the two 
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main principles of telephonic success. The first is that the man 
at the telephone is a man in a hurry. He may consent to wait for 
any other possible service, but he never will consent to wait for the 
telephone. For him every second is a minute long because every 
second may be of vital importance. The Bell Company, in 
America, has more than once scrapped plant worth thousands of 
pounds in order to save a few seconds on a call. There a delay 
of a quarter of an hour in a thousand-mile call is a subject 
for special investigation. Here the trunk lines, which have been 
for years under the control of the Post Office, are notorious for 
their slowness and untrustworthiness, and excessive charges as 
compared with the Continent. As an instance, the trunk fee in 
Germany for a distance of 300 miles is 1s., in England it is 2s. 6d., 
which is more than double for the same distance. The constant 
signal of ‘ Line engaged ’ or ‘ Number engaged ’ during the busy 
parts of the day shows that the deficiency of lines between ex- 
changes is almost as bad as the deficiency in trunk lines. Yet the 
Post Office is taking no adequate steps whatever to lay down the 
new lines that are necessary for the speeding-up of the service. A 
business board would recognise that what is wanted is to give a 
quick service when it is most required, in the busiest time of the 
day, and would rather lay down trunk lines ahead of immediate 
requirements than allow the lack of them to hold up the service. 
The business organisers of the Bell Telephone Company have now 
got in stock 25,000,000 dollars’ worth of reserve plant waiting for 
the development of the service to require it. Even in the City of 
New York one-half of the cable ducts are empty, in expectation 
of the greater city of eight million population which they expect 
in 1928. Money invested in developing the service is well 
invested, since by the second principle of telephony every exten- 
sion adds value to the whole. 

The future of the telephone service in this country is in the 
hands of its subscribers. They are a sufficiently formidable body 
to enforce their will upon any Postmaster-General. If they are 
willing to put up with a half-starved, half-grown, neglected and 
inefficient service, neither cheap nor useful, they can abandon it 
to the bureaucrats of the Post Office. They have succeeded in 
losing something like 30,000,0001. of the nation’s capital and 
about a million a year of its income in running the telegraph 
service, and I am sure that they may be equally successful with 
the telephone. But if the subscribers are really determined to 
see that this all-important service is developed and expanded to 
meet the needs of the people, and, in the picturesque language 
of Mr. Casson, ‘fitted like a garment round the habits of the 
people,’ they will insist that the evil power of the Post Office 
shall no longer be exercised. The Postmaster-General would 
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retain over the telephones the kind of suzerainty that the Home 
Secretary has over the present Prison Commissioners or the 
Lunacy Commissioners, but no more. For the first time in its 
history the telephone must be given a free hand over the whole 
country, unhampered by red tape or official restriction. It is not 
to be supposed that such a change will be effected without 
vigorous official opposition. We can only get it by acting 
to Parliament the part of the importunate widow. If every 
subscriber who has got a complaint will badger his member 
and make him in turn badger the Post Office, the Government 
may yield to weariness what they withheld from reason, and grant 
the desired concession. Popular disgust throughout the country 
with the muddle and inefficiency of the Post Office system, and 
the autocracy of its methods, is so great that it only needs a little 
organisation to make of it a force that no Government could resist. 


C. S. GOLDMAN, 
Chairman of Parliamentary Telephone Committee. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WOMENS WAGES AND 
THE LAWS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


THE constantly repeated assertion that the rise and fall of wages 
has nothing to do with politics, but is determined by the laws 
of supply and demand, has such a specious air of likeliness about 
it that it often passes unchallenged among those who are un- 
acquainted with the complicated network of cause and effect 
involved in our modern industrial system. It is, in fact, not a 
downright falsehood, but one of those half-truths, founded on 
an incomplete analysis, which are hardest of all to fight. The 
fact of the influence of supply and demand on wages is, of course, 
as true as the effect of the law of gravitation on every material 
object. But when human will intervenes, these undisputed 
natural laws cannot be taken as the sole causes of any event 
which in a certain sense may be said to be due to their 
influence. Thus, if it was not for the law of gravitation it 
would be impossible for one man to throw another over a cliff ; 
but there is no court of justice in the world that would take the 
law of gravitation as a satisfactory explanation of murder. Such 
a crime, like any other human action, is ultimately a question of 
character, will, and opportunity. The amount of value attached 
by a violent robber to the object he covets, the amount of daring in 
his character, the amount of principle to be overcome, his skill 
in carrying out his project, and his concentration and quickness 
of mind are all factors that go to determine the event. So it is 
with the laws of supply and demand. We know that these are 
fundamental and indisputable facts without which no industrial 
event could happen. But we also know that they can do nothing 
by themselves, that their working is directed, interfered with, 
and modified by all sorts of other, just as important, factors 
incidental to human life and character. And this is so chiefly 
because the demand for any commodity is founded on human 
desire, the most variable and fluctuating of forces, influenced by 
caprice, fashion, physical health or weakness, the weather, war, 
famine, time and the historical events involved—indeed, by 
every accident which human life is heir to. Thus the value of 
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an object may rise because the demand is greater than the supply, 
but it must be remembered that the demand cannot be greater 
than the supply simply because the supply is small, unless people 
have need of that particular object. Supposing the human race 
were to cease eating some particular fish—say, lobsters—it would 
not matter in the least how rare they were and how hard to find, 
a lobster would at once become as valueless in the market as a 
rat. If, at the dictates of fashion, women’s hats became like 
men’s, and at the same time they ceased wearing silks and satins, 
as men have already gradually done, the value of artificial flowers, 
feathers, and costly stuffs would decline in direct proportion to 
the decline of the demand. Then, in times of war, the simplest 
necessities of life gain a great artificial value; the supply of 
bread may be cut off in a siege, but the demand remains steady. 
In the late coal strike the price of coal went up for the same 
reason. Such a strike in summer, or in the West Indies, would 
have had no such violent effect on prices. For the supply was 
cut off artificially at the same time that the cold weather 
heightened the demand. Then in a country without railways or 
factories the whole relation of the supply to the demand would 
have been different, and the result of cutting short the supply 
would have altered in proportion. 

The prices of things, then, may be said to be regulated by 
the relation between the amount of the special need at any given 
moment for any particular article and the ease or difficulty 
with which this need is gratified. And all those factors that 
influence human will in desiring, or, on the other hand, human 
action in obtaining, have their direct influence on the price of 
commodities. It will be seen that this definition covers also all 
differences in prices caused by local or general rates of wages paid 
to those engaged in producing or transporting the particular 
commodity, and by their fluctuation increasing or diminishing the 
difficulty by which the commodity is obtained. Political and 
historical considerations are included, such as the effect of different 
tariffs on prices, an effect that has given rise to endless disagree- 
ment among those who wish fo arrive at the net result of the 
contradictory working of a force, that seems at the same time to 
put up the price of commodities and to increase the wages paid 
to the labourer. The problem of weighing good against evil 
results is further complicated by the fact that the labourer is 
always also a buyer, and so seems to gain with one hand and 
lose with the other, also by its effect on the shipping and trans- 
porting trade. Thus we see that a political measure can produce 
in its effect on prices a problem that, in its many-sided com- 
plications, has so far defied humanity to furnish a universally 


acceptable solution. 
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Now, as labour is a commodity bought and sold like any other 
commodity, anyone wishing to understand the cause of specially 
high or low wages gained by any special section of the com- 
munity, men or women, must not be content with putting down 
these differences to the action of the law of supply and demand, 
but must examine carefully and weigh, on the one hand, all the 
human factors controlling and regulating the wish to use such 
labour by which the demand is governed, and also the forces that 
tend to an increase or decrease of the supply. Taken on the sur- 
face, without such an examination, the market of human work 
presents a strange and indeed baffling spectacle. Those who tell 
us that wages are entirely a matter of competition, that if there are 
fifty people wanting to do one piece of paid work they will under- 
cut one another and so bring down the rate of payment, whilst if 
there are fifty pieces of work going begging, and only one worker 
available, that worker could command his own price, have not 
gone far in their effort to analyse and solve the manifold problems - 
that present themselves to our minds. Taking an instance from 
the industrial experience of the upper and privileged classes, we 
find a member of the Government paid 50001. a year for his 
work. Can we explain this by saying that there are so many 
Cabinet Ministers needed by the nation and so few people willing 
to do such work, that, in fact, the demand is so much greater 
than the supply that the Cabinet Minister, however incapable a 
worker he may be, can command a price for his labour of such 
proportionately large dimensions? On the contrary, when we 
look into the matter we find, first of all, there are six hundred 
men in the House of Commons, most of whom would eagerly 
desire such a position, and all of whom would consider them- 
selves quite as capable of filling it with distinction as the present 
Cabinet. Then outside the House of Commons there are 
thousands all over the country ready and willing to compete for 
such work, and yet this competition is no danger at all to Mr. 
McKenna or Mr. Lloyd George, nor does it in any way reduce 
the remuneration attached to their present positions. This is, of 
course, an extreme instance, but cases crowd into the mind of 
so-called ‘jobs,’ posts that are paid so highly as to be out of all 
proportion to their usefulness to the community or the difficulty 
of finding someone to fill them adequately. They are, as it were, 
shelters built through history by the favoured few to keep out the 
competition of the gradually evolving and self-emancipating multi- 
tude. The multitude, as it struggles forward in its slow, sectional, 
yet inevitable advance, has swept away many barriers and filled 
with the strife and fury of competition many hitherto sacred spots 
reserved for generations as the heritage of a few distinguished 
names. But often this advance has only meant a widening of 
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the ranks of the powerful to admit a few turbulent newcomers 
into the inner ring. Still all around us we see the influence of 
the past and the unassailable position of the first-comers, social 
prejudice, class precedent, interfering with and impeding and 
changing the direction of the laws of supply and demand. A 
Government clerk whose work requires no special training will 
earn his traditional eight or nine hundred a year. He may be a 
very useful member of society, but it will hardly be contended 
that, if the laws of supply and demand had been allowed their 
unimpeded way, his clerical labour could have commanded so 
much larger a reward than the skilled and trained engineer who 
is glad to earn 31. a week. If we look into history we shall 
find everywhere under many guises the same constantly recurring 
struggle between the buyer and seller of labour fluctuating 
to and fro, and inspired by the two great clashing human 
desires, the desire to buy cheap and the desire to sell dear. We 
begin in the primitive physical-force days with the result of that 
warfare which, in prehistoric times, gave power to the victorious 
fighter and caused the dominance of a few chiefs, who were thus 
put into the position of buyers of labour. Thus was evolved the 
victory that first enabled the buyers to compel the labour of 
slaves for the (then not so small) price of subsistence and a kind 
of safety ; the buyer’s victory, of course, lying in the fact that for 
that price he bought not only labour but entire submission and 
dependence, and the now rightly unsaleable and invaluable quality 
of human life, depreciated and dethroned from its real sovereign 
position of infinite possibility. 

The victory of the seller who becomes a buyer can be seen 
again and again in the annals of the past. We can trace it in 
the person of the general of a victorious army: David, who kills 
his tens of thousands, whilst Saul kills his thousands, and, pre- 
vailing thus against his competitors, commands, as the price of 
his labour, the power and revenues of the head of the State ; or, to 
take a more modern instance, Napoleon, who, because of his many 
victories, is able to sell his labour, at the same high price, to 
the French nation. In all such cases an astute use of the laws 
of supply: and demand has placed the user beyond the power of 
these laws. For when the seller of labour wins in the battle, 
his first care is to shield the fruits of his victory from the levelling 
action of these laws. He becomes, like David, the Lord’s 
Anointed, or, like Napoleon, the Emperor who distributes a 
catechism to instruct his subjects that his will is as the Will of 
God, with like penalties for the rebellious. So has grown into 
being ‘the divinity that doth hedge a king’ and has been able 
to protect dynasty after dynasty through so many vicissitudes of 
the world’s history. 
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Again we trace the same victory on a smaller scale in every 
country where an aristocracy has been evolved out of the turbulent 
elements of society on its way to organisation. The subordinate 
officers, generals and captains, demanded and obtained a high 
position, with lands and money, as a price of their labours. 
When they had obtained it, they managed to shield it from com- 
petition by the introduction of the hereditary principle. In this 
way, not only the King, but the upper classes have, at all 
events in England, been able for hundreds of years to shelter 
themselves and their descendants from the frightful severity 
of the laws of supply and demand. They grasped in their hands, 
for a time, all political power, and laws were made by them to 
protect their property and uphold their position. 

In the industrial struggle of later days we see the same forces 
at work. From the ranks of the sellers of labour has emerged 
a class of buyers. It is a question whether the original founder 
of every great industrial enterprise in England was not a member 
of the working or professional class, in other words, the sellers 
of labour. The truth of this fact will be seen in the evolution 
of the new rich middle class, who are divided from the old aristo- 
cracy by the traditions of a different origin, and whose position and 
influence as buyers of labour is as powerful as theirs, and 
guarded in the same way by the laws of property and heredity. 
This new feudalism is indeed one of the most powerful forces of 
the present age, and here again we see that the victory of the 
seller of labour has simply resulted in changing him into a buyer 
of labour. But the world moves on. The sellers of labour have 
begun to think of themselves as a permanent and valuable section 
of the community, and in the present day we are in the midst of 
a labour problem which, in its efforts after a new adjustment in 
the relations of capital and labour, is convulsing society, and 
which might be defined as the growing struggle on the part of 
the sellers of labour to protect themselves from the laws of supply 
and demand, without changing their position as labourers—the 
attempt, in fact, to substitute a trade-union rate of wages for the 
supply-and-demand rate. This relatively new claim of demo- 
cracy is quite distinct from, and often indeed at open war with, 
the old claim of a free passage and an easy ascent between the 
ranks of the buyers and sellers. It is not enough for us nowadays 
that a grocer’s assistant may become a capitalist and an employer 
of labour. It is not even enough that certain classes of ‘ profes- 
sional’ labour have established their right to high rewards. The 
same spirit that has enabled lawyers, doctors, and politicians to 
keep up their prices artificially is at present rapidly developing 
among the multitude of obscure and innumerable manual workers 
faced, in their struggle for existence, by the stubborn and 
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difficult fact of an enormous supply of labour and a relatively small - 
demand. 

The revolt has two sides, as there are two ideas, often 
antagonistic, struggling for supremacy among the somewhat 
chaotic elements that go to make up our present English labour 
movement, the sectional and the universal. The idea of sectional 
advancement inspires an attempt to protect certain portions of 
the working class from the competition of their fellows, so that at 
all events some of the workers should be sheltered from the 
severity of the laws of supply and demand. The Trade Union 
movement is, of course, responsible for the development of this 
spirit. And this is natural enough. As a trade union is a body 
of workers in one particular industrial process, it is limited in its 
sympathies, and the first instincts of such a body tend to create 
a sort of corporate selfishness, which works out in an effort to 
keep up wages by reducing the supply of labour. It is thus likely 
to develop into a disintegrating force, responsible for much 
antagonism between different sets of workers. In its essence 
it is an attempt of certain classes of sellers of labour to keep up 
their own prices at the expense of other workers, to evolve, as it 
were, a new aristocracy of labour. Its application in the repeated 
and ever-recurring attempt to cut off the supply of women’s 
labour, by rendering the employment of women in certain trades 
impossible or illegal, either by trade union action or by special 
Act of Parliament, has given rise to a most deplorable condition 
of sex war in industry. The same remarks apply to the feud 
between skilled and unskilled, the regular and the casual labourer, 
with the difference that different sections of men find it impossible 
to use the terrible weapon of political disablement against one 
another. This latter method of interfering with the law of supply 
and demand is, of course, only possible in dealing with the unen- 
franchised. Politicians will not entertain a proposal that, if 
carried out, will alienate huge masses of possible voters. But, 
on the other hand, any trifling and hollow excuse of philanthropy 
or propriety is enough to form the basis of an attack on the 
livelihood and wages of women. Thus in the past few 
years we have seen Parliamentary attacks on the employ- 
ment of women acrobats, pitbrow workers, barmaids, and 
florists’ assistants. The law against the employment of 
women at night is of course a tremendous handicap in 
the wages struggle and is an immense help to men trade 
unionists, in the printing trades more especially, in their efforts 
to make impossible the competition of women in the better-paid 
processes. When we compare the wages of the compositor 
earning 40s. a week and those of the woman folder and sewer 
who never can hope to make more than 15s., it is idle to say 
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that this difference is due to the law of supply and demand, 
because it is really a result of artificially interfering with the 
action of this law; the compositors having protected their trade 
from its action by not allowing a great section of workers to com- 
pete, and thus strictly limiting the supply of labour. At the 
same time the competition in the lesser-paid processes is, of 
course, intensified, the supply is increased, the demand remains 
steady, and consequently wages go down. ‘This result has not 
been obtained without fierce struggling among the workers, and 
it was only after a long but unequal fight that the Edinburgh 
compositors were able to get rid of the women who had been 
engaged for many years in the work. Another triumph of the 
same kind was scored last year by the brassworkers in the Mid- 
lands. In many ways these exclusions and repressions bring 
their own retribution. For years the mule-spinners were able to 
keep up their wages to 40s. a week by not allowing the competi- 
tion of women. They have held persistently to this point, but 
the advance of civilisation has defeated them. ‘The new process 
of ring-spinning has been invented, and is gaining ground every 
day ; improved machinery, with women to mind the machines, is 
gradually taking the place of the old high-paid labour, which, of 
course, the employers are delighted to dispense with. The ups 
and downs of the struggle for sectional protection produce varying 
results, but to the careful observer the end seems inevitable. A 
house divided against itself cannot stand, and it is easy to see 
that no permanent solution of the problems of competition, satis- 
factory to the seller of labour, can be found along these lines of 
internecine warfare. It has been said that when thieves fall 
out honest men come by their own, but it is truer to say that 
when honest men fall out thieves come into what is not their 
own. When any set of workers are excluded from their trade a 
mass of unskilled labour is turned adrift on the market. It is 
unskilled because it is a rough practical truth that no working 
person is skilled in more than one trade. It goes to swell the 
supply of unskilled labour. So that while competition is reduced 
in the skilled trade, it is made proportionately more severe in 
the unskilled trades. And the net result is that the already well 
paid are better paid, and the badly paid are worse paid. The 
men whose trade is thus protected from the law of supply and 
demand earn artificially good wages, whilst the excluded section 
bring down the rate for all women. 

But this is not the end. The mass of these workers struggling 
for industrial existence fall easy victims to the class of unfair 
and sweating employers, cheap processes and machinery are 
invented, and the men with their high prices and protected 
position suddenly find their whole trade cut away under their 
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feet by a multitude of helpless, outlawed, unorganised, and half- 

starved workers. The old individual aristocracy found the means 
to shelter their position by heredity and law, the new aristocracy 
of labour, sectional instead of individual, cannot find any means 
of permanently sheltering themselves from the ruthless laws 
of competition, from which they have temporarily escaped. 
Instance after instance crowd into the mind of cases in which 
the buyer has eventually defeated the seller in this unequal 
struggle. As taxation and the loss of political power is gradually 
reducing the fortifications of the feudal aristocracy, so surely will 
modern forces, such as the growth of machinery and the eman- 
cipation of women, break down the class distinctions that have 
gradually formed themselves inside the working class. As for 
the effect of the present state of warfare on the position of the 
women workers themselves, it will be seen that it accounts for a 
great deal of the undoubted hardship involved in their present 
industrial position. 

The extremely low rate of remuneration earned by women has 
caused much discussion of late years. It is maintained that the 
reason why women’s wages are so much lower than men’s is 
because the supply of labour is so much greater than the demand ; 
but it must never be forgotten that this is not because the supply 
is large, but because under present conditions the demand is 
bound to be small. There are not nearly as many women as 
men in the labour market, but most of the better-paid trades 
and processes are inexorably shut against their competition, and 
thus, whilst their labour is artificially forced into a few channels, 
it is inevitable that these channels should be swollen and over- 
crowded, and that in them the supply of labour should far exceed 
the demand. At present they are not allowed to be lawyers, 
clergymen, or politicians ; the Stock Exchange is shut to them, 
so are all good Government appointments, and all the best work 
in the Civil Service, together with the best-paid trades and the 
better processes in the poorer trades. This artificial suppression 
of the demand for women’s labour in the majority of paid employ- 
ments is, of course, bound to have its effect on prices in the trades 
where they are admitted. It must be also remembered that as 
the demand for any commodity is determined by all the influences 
that condition human desire for that commodity, the demand 
for women’s labour has been in the past, and still is, widely 
influenced by the world-old tradition of their inferiority and sub- 
jection. The factor of the social value of the labourer in deter- 
mining the rate of his wages must never be left out of count. 
Trade unions by their combined action may do something to put 
up the industrial value of the individual. But it is easy to see 
that they can do nothing when confronted with an artificial 
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suppression of the demand. And this because they are the result, 
not the cause, of good employment. If men were not allowed to 
be bookbinders or mule-spinners there could be no societies of 
men in these trades. 

The traditional inferiority and subjection of women has made 
possible the task of those trade unionists who hoped to keep up 
their own wages by keeping down the supply of labour, but such 
@ position can only be temporary, depending as it does on the 
subservience and outlawry of a class that is gradually but surely 
gaining in independence, education, and force. Indeed, it is 
gradually being forced on the minds of many that the trade union 
position is inadequate to the growing needs and development of 
the times. The sectional protection it affords is indeed only 
temporary : it is a half-way house in the evolution of the indi- 
vidual into the universal. As the result of this conviction we 
see the stirrings of a new idea in the minds of many workers, an 
idea that among men has taken to itself form in those often 
clashing elements and ambitions that have gone to make up the 
Labour Representation movement, with the consequent evolution 
of a Parliamentary Labour party. 

Without any particular or reasoned scheme of Socialism, 
which indeed seems alien to the present trend of ideas in England, 
workers of all classes have joined together in a new effort to add 
to the industrial value of the labourer, without cutting down 
the supply of labour, by indirect means, such as pressure on 
public bodies, especially Parliamentary departments, and also by 
that improvement in the status of the worker, his position and 
his education, technical or general, which is bound to open up 
new fields for his activities and increase his earning power. This 
movement, in spite of the fact that it is so much wider than the 
trade union movement, cannot be called universal, as because of 
its Parliamentary nature it has so far limited its action to pro- 
tecting the interests of the enfranchised—often, indeed, at the 
expense of the still excluded class of women workers. The 
characteristic of the new idea of protection is that-it is a political 
protection ; therefore, as it is, it is only partial, but with the 
enfranchisement of women it would automatically become uni- 
versal in its protective action. Hence the place and usefulness of 
the women suffrage movement in our industrial development, 
pointing the way as it does for the first time in history to 
indastrial protection for the most defenceless class of workers. 
And surely, in view of the suffering caused by the present state of 
things, this is no vain dream. A society all of the members of 
which were protected from the ruthless working of the laws of 
supply and demand has perhaps never yet been seen on our 
planet, but none the less in one form or another it seems to be 
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the goal towards which our modern society is slowly evolving. 
Year by year one class after another is added to the list of those 
who are allowed to benefit by the growing movement towards 
universal protection. Meanwhile the problem of the unprotected 
is slowly growing more and more difficult, try as we may to tackle 
it with anti-sweating and minimum-wage legislation. Because 
as surely as more and more workers are protected from com- 
petition, so does competition become more. acute among those 
who are left out. The position of the women workers is unique. 
They are, in fact, in the gradual evolution of an ever-growing 
and widening system of industrial protection, among the last 
victims thrown to the wolves of supply and demand. But it will 
be said that if protection is universalised it will cease to exist. 
So it will in the relations of one worker to another, because 
there will be nobody left to be protected from. But trade 
unionists need not fear this state of things. What the working 
class needs is not protection from one another, but protection 
from the evils of poverty. And this is the new ideal towards 
which all social and industrial reformers are slowly feeling their 
way. 

What the world seems slow to realise is that no solution of 
the labour problem can be even approximately satisfactory that 
does not include in the general amnesty and balance, towards 
which evolution seems slowly working, that class of women 


workers who are at present the only class of the community shut 
out from all the age-long protection, political and social, devised 
by humanity to circumvent the ruthless cruelty of the laws of 
supply and demand. 


Eva GORE-Bootu. 


Vor. LXXVI—No. 450 





THE NINET#HENTH CENTURY 


‘A NATIONAL MEDICAL SERVICE’: 


4A REPLY TO DR. BREND 


TWENTY years ago I should have agreed with every word in Dr. 
Brend’s able and interesting article in the June number of the 
Nineteenth Century. Since then I have had twenty years’ experi- 
ence of general practice, and am no longer so susceptible to 
attractive theories. Dr. Brend occupies a professorial chair ; and 
to one so circumstanced, the very heterogeneity of ordinary medical 
practice must appear as muddle and confusion. So, to Univer- 
sity politicians, does the whole system of democracy seem con- 
demned by the apparent disorder of so many of its manifesta- 
tions. And just as these men of the study sigh for a benevo- 
lent bureaucracy, so do Dr. Brend and Socialists of his school 
dream of an army of wise and kindly State practitioners, elected 
and distributed throughout the country by some new department 
to be created in Whitehall. 

To one who has little or no practical experience of poor people, 
or of doctoring among them, the idea of a State Medical Service 
is naturally attractive. The superstitions of the people, and the 
quackery associated almost universally with medical practice, are 
obvious enough. What more natural to infer than that by making 
the doctor financially independent of his patients he would no 
longer be compelled to pander to their prejudices, and would be 
free to say only what he knows to be the truth, and to do 
only what he thinks to be in the best interests of his patients 
and of the nation as a whole? One would have thought, how- 
ever, that the slightest contemplation of a parallel service to 
that proposed, the salaried clergy, would have given our idealists 
pause. Individual thought and independent expression are 
scarcely characteristics of the Established Church. As a matter 
of fact, however, the problem is by no means so simple even as 
this. 

An important part of the doctor’s work is undoubtedly the 
uttering of hygienic truth, but it is not his only work or even 
his chief work. Dr. Brend speaks apprehensively of the possible 
division of the profession into rich men’s doctors and poor men’s 
doctors. It is the very fact of our society being divided into the 
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great classes of rich men and poor men that constitutes the real 
difficulty of the problem. For no one need imagine that rich 
people are proposing to place their interests in the hands of Parish 
Doctors in whose election and in whose dismissal they will have 
no appreciable voice. The scheme is one in which the appointing 
and dismissing is to be the function of well-to-do people : the people 
to be doctored are the poor. 

Poor people have not many privileges, and there is a ten- 
dency among a certain school of well-meaning social reformers 
still further to manage their affairs for them. Almost universally, 
working people dread the Parish Infirmary and the Poor Law 
Medical Service, and will often pawn their last bits of furniture 
in order to exercise their liberty to choose a doctor of their own. 
In the first place, just like rich people, they have their own pre- 
ferences and confidences. They know quite well that a doctor 
whom they have chosen, to whom they have voluntarily and 
deliberately gone for advice and help, is more likely to respond 
to their confidence than one to whom they have gone because 
there is no one else to go to. To all generalisations there are 
many exceptions; but poor people are well aware of the great 
difference in the attention and courtesy normally shown to them 
by independent or official doctors, such as the junior officers of 
hospitals and infirmaries, and medical referees whom they see 
in connexion with compensation cases, and that shown to them 
by their own doctors whom they have selected and whom 
they may dismiss at will. 

No fallacy could be greater than that which underestimates 
the value and importance of those various qualities vaguely 
lumped as personality, which no examining Board can measure, 
but which play so great a part in effective medical practice. Now, 
it is these very qualities—human sympathy and human under- 
standing—which largely influence people in their choice of a 
doctor. Young men with distinguished academic careers, whose 
knowledge of man has been principally derived from the dissecting 
room and the pathological laboratory, often wonder at the greater 
success, both material and clinical, attained by some less deco- 
rated neighbour. They are inclined to attribute his success to 
mere quackery and advertisement. No doubt these undesirable 
factors do figure in certain apparently successful careers. But 
they are not the usual causes of success, either in treatment or 
in money-making. In general, people do not place their lives 
in the hands of men whose reputations depend upon their own 
trumpet blowing. They choose a doctor because they or their 
friends have found by experience that he is a man who can be 
trusted to do his best for them. It is true enough that the laity 
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that they are not able to weigh differences and difficulties which 
account for Doctor A.’s patient dying and Dr. B.’s patient recover- 
ing. But they do observe and remember that when Dr. A. was 
sent for, in a case of abdominal pain, he didn’t trouble to come 
until the next morning, and then scarcely looked at the patient, 
who was subsequently found to have died from appendicitis; 
whereas Dr. B. in similar circumstances always comes at once, 
makes a thorough examination, and, when in doubt, frankly 
acknowledges it and advises a further opinion being taken. They 
do notice and take into account the fact that whereas Dr. A., for 
all the letters after his name, rarely deigns to tell them what is 
the matter with them and never tries to explain their condition 
in terms they can understand, Dr. B. always takes them into his 
confidence as far as their possibilities of understanding allow, and 
goes into every kind of practical detail such as diet, bed comforts, 
and other like matters, which really make all the difference. Nor 
can they help noticing that while Dr. A. seems to regard them 
as so many cases to be dealt with, Dr. B. almost unconsciously 
feels and realises their difficulties and the limitations their poverty 
imposes upon them, and modifies his practical suggestions accord- 
ingly. And when one remembers the enormous part that the 
mind plays in almost all physical ailments, is it possible to over- 
estimate the importance of elements such as these? Not that 
poor people are such very bad judges of technical ability, even in 
the narrow sense. For in the long run, medical knowledge and 
practice being the ever-changing things they are, what better 
criterion of technical ability can one suggest than that afforded 
by results? 

If medicine were an exact science like mathematics, or an 
art like surgery, it would probably be easy enough to organise 
an efficient State Service. But it is its very inexactness, its 
‘humanity,’ which make it difficult to pigeon-hole. I am here 
speaking of the work of the general practitioner and of the 
physician. Of surgery, pure and simple, I will speak later on. 

So inexact an art is that of medicine that throughout the ages 
almost every wit has had his dig at its professors. And among 
the healthy there is always a good deal of scepticism as to its 
claims. None are more sceptical than some of the cleverer doctors 
themselves. But when illness overtakes us it is surprising how 
scepticism vanishes, and with what impatience the doctor’s visit is 
awaited. 

Probably no class of men are more sentimentalised over and 
idealised by the romantic; probably the motives of no class of 
men are more suspected by the cynical. There is some justifica- 
tion for both these attitudes. The members of no other pro- 
fession do so much work or render such great services without 
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payment or hope of payment as do the doctors. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that a reputation for benevolence 
is one of the great commercial assets of the individual successful 
doctor and of the profession as a whole. ‘ Look at the enormous 
amount of time and energy given by the doctors to the hospitals 
without fee or reward.’ ‘Yes,’ says the cynic, ‘ because there 
happens to be no other road to consulting or specialist practice.’ 

The truth, of course, is that, as in nearly all the good-looking 
and bad-looking acts of man, the motives are quaintly mixed. In 
all but the very worst deeds there is generally some motive which 
is entirely admirable. And in all but the noblest acts some 
element of sordidness figures in the impulse. 

Now, the real success of a salaried medical service must depend 
on the existence among the great bulk of practitioners of a degree 
of public spirit, indeed of religious zeal, which observation 
scarcely justifies us in assuming. That there are many doctors 
whose main impulses are altruistic is fortunately true, but such 
men do the best work and give the best service of which they 
are capable, under any system. None but the most optimistic, 
however, can for a moment suppose that such men form the 
majority. With the ordinary motive of a desire to please their 
patients removed, what motives have we left to induce this rather 
human majority to do more than the bare necessary routine work 
of their office? The work of most State services which are suc- 
cessful is performed in the light of a certain degree of publicity 
and is open to a certain degree of inspection. But the work of 
the medical practitioner is to a very large extent secret and confi- 
dential. No real inspection is possible, and the complaints of 
individual patients, unless they were of a very serious kind, would 
be likely to receive at the best but a smiling consideration from 
the medical hierarchy, before which such complaints would 
probably come. As things are now, any patient who loses confi- 
dence in his doctor, whether under the Insurance Act or other- 
wise, is not bound to formulate the grounds for his dissatisfaction, 
but is free to dismiss that doctor and select another. I am per- 
fectly sure that the existence of this freedom of choice, carrymg 
with it as it does certain financial rewards and penalties, is re- 
sponsible for a large part of the attention given by doctors to 
their patients. This is no cynical view, but in discussing these 
problems it is folly to pretend that the bulk of us are uninfluenced 
by self-regarding motives. 

To the scientist in his laboratory, and to some extent to the 
specialist in his consulting room, the excitement and adventure 
of his work are sufficient to call forth all his energy and zeal. But 
the differences between the thirty-seven cases of impaired vitality 
and defective metabolism seen by the general practitioner between 
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sunrise and sundown are not sufficiently exciting of themselves 
to provoke his disinterested enthusiasm. And yet, as things are 
at present, with the bulk of the people utterly ignorant of the 
rudiments of their physiology, he has a very important part to 
play in the lives of all of them. In a better ordered society, in 
which real education is general and hopeless poverty no longer 
exists, the intelligence and self-reliance of the individual, together 
with increased individual possibilities, may make this side of the 
doctor’s work unnecessary. But no one who has lived on close 
terms with the poor people of our crowded industrial areas can 
question its vital necessity at present. 

It is just this part of his work, this inexact, personal, almost 
priestly relation, which makes it impossible to regard the general 
practitioner or physician as a mere sanitary official. This is not 
to argue that his work is more or less important than that of a 
Medical Officer of Health. But it is utterly different. It would 
be impossible to exaggerate the importance of the work already 
done by our medical sanitary service; and I, at any rate, am 
quite hopeful that by an extension of that service, and by a much 
wider view of its functions, and by a much greater public regard 
of its recommendations, such improvement will be brought about 
in the physical condition under which the bulk of the people 
have to live, that physicians in the conventional sense will become 
less and less necessary. But that is to talk of the future. At 
present nearly half of our fellow countrymen and women are 
so circumstanced that it is a practical impossibility for them to 
live reasonably healthy lives. Their conditions are so unnatural 
that their natural instincts prove but the falsest of false guides. 
Slum life is possible only by an extreme of artificiality, both mental 
and physical. Consequently, fresh and artificial difficulties are 
continually arising, with which the unfortunate victims, whose 
minds and bodies have been half starved from birth, are power- 
less todeal. Against these factors, the ancient helpers of the poor, 
the clergy, have proved almost incredibly futile. Little as he 
also has risen to the situation, it is probable that the better type 
of poor-man’s doctor is af any rate becoming one of the most 
hopeful instruments of genuine social progress. 

The position of the doctor has until now been weakened by 
the fact that, owing to the direct cash nexus between him and 
his patient, his advice has been open to the suspicion that it was 
liable to be determined in part by its probable effect on his own 
pocket. In the case of a struggling practitioner, with children to 
educate and a rather absurd and, for him, rather expensive social 
position to maintain, together with the knowledge that his power 
to meet his liabilities depended not so much on the number of 
patients who sought his advice as on the number of times he could 
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induce each of his patients to come to him for a prescription or 
tolerate a visit from him, the subconscious tendency to encourage 
hypochondriasis was only human. Fortunately, so far as the 
adult section of the industrial population is concerned, that 
temptation has been removed. Whatever one may think about 
the National Insurance Act, there can scarcely be two opinions 
among those with practical experience of working-class medical 
practice as to the enormous possibilities which it opens up 
on the medical side. Those effects are only just beginning to 
manifest themselves ; but they are beginning. 

In the first place, it has been made more profitable to doctor 
poor people than to doctor rich people ; and in this material world 
that means that more and abler doctors will be tempted to the 
districts where they are most needed. In the second place, it has 
been made more profitable for a doctor to keep his patients well 
than to keep them ill. And, in the third place, the doctor is 
spared the dilemma of having to choose between demanding from 
his patients fees they cannot afford to pay, and undercutting his 
professional neighbour. 

At the same time, the one good feature of ordinary competi- 
tive medical practice is retained, a feature that would no longer 
exist in a State salaried service; namely, the direct relation 
between the doctor’s material success—in other words, his income 
—and the degree of confidence he is able to inspire in his patients. 
It is the absence of this feature in a salaried service which, in 
the present somewhat embryonic stage of development of the 
social impulse, constitutes one of its greatest dangers. 

We hear a great deal now about the importance of psycho- 
therapeutics. More and more has the intimate relation between 
mental and bodily health been realised by theorists, though in 
practice it is no new thing. The successful general practitioner 
has nearly always been largely a psycho-therapeutist. Rarely 
have drugs played other than a small and symbolic part in his 
cures. By his insight into character and motives, by his famili- 
arity with the current life and antecedents of his regular patients, 
by his quick intuition where anxiety or mental trouble is con- 
cerned, he has been able again and again to solve difficulties and 
to restore a balance. Few occupations call for such eternal vigi- 
lance, such ever-readiness, and such promptness of decision and 
of action, as does that of a busy general practitioner. At any 
moment of the day or night he may be called upon, and at many 
moments of every day and night he is called upon, promptly 
and energetically to deal with situations in which any hesitation 
on his part, or smallest false step, may spell all the difference 
between success and failure. .No one can judge his abilities to 
deal with these situations, year in and year out, better than his 
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patients themselves. The qualities called for could be measured 
by no conceivable examination. 

As things are at present, the esteem and respect of patients 
carry with them very definite rewards, and lead to a large pro- 
portion of the necessary work being done by those most competent 
to do it. Moreover, a doctor’s capacity for good work, at any 
rate in the psycho-therapeutic field, is largely dependent on the 
peculiar confidence with which the patient regards him. Almost 
every doctor must have experienced the extreme unsatisfactori- 
ness, to say nothing of unpleasantness, of attending a patient who 
has been driven to consult him owing to the absence of the doctor 
of his choice. Half one’s feeling of résponsibility to one’s private 
patients—and this applies equally to one’s panel patients under 
the Insurance Act—is due to one’s knowledge of the fact that 
they have deliberately chosen one as a person to whom they feel 
they can with confidence trust their lives. The feeling is the 
very opposite of the official one. Plenty of men would be just 
as conscientious in their work if they were State servants told 
off to look after the people in the district, as natives are looked 
after in many of the Colonies; but, frankly, I do not think this 
would be true of the majority of us. And observation of hospital 
out-patient departments, and much more noticeably of Poor Law 
infirmaries, confirms this scepticism. 

The work of general practice, then, is so vague and undefined, 
so full of endless detail—detail which varies from man to man 
and from hour to hour, which therefore cannot be classified or 
codified—that it is a very dangerous matter to remove the motives 
at present responsible for that work being done, without being 
absolutely sure that fresh and adequate motives will come into 
operation. Almost curiously, the chief opposition to the 
Nationalisation of General Practice comes at present from the 
medical profession itself. Personally, I think that, from an 
ordinary worldly point of view, the doctors stand to gain by it. 
It is their unfortunate patients who would be the losers—that 
is to say, poor patients. Rich patients would certainly refuse to 
hand over their lives to the official doctors. For a State service 
would mean an assured income, shorter hours, and the utmost 
independence of the wishes, prejudices, feelings or predilections 
of the patients. There would no longer be the fear that Mrs. 
Jones would call in Dr. Williams if one finished the rubber before 
bothering about her rather irrelevant attack of colic. Mrs. 
Brown’s preference patiently to await the natural arrival of her 
child need no longer hinder the doctor from invoking what some 
old-fashioned people would consider the untimely and unnecessary 
aid of instruments, and getting back to his golf or his dinner. 
Unless his social conscience were strongly developed, there would 
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be no particular reason for again visiting that case of acute pneu- 
monia in the evening, ‘for after all one can do so jolly little’; 
and so on ad infinitum. 

It must not be thought, however, that the case against the 
nationalisation of general medical practice is a purely negative 
one. There is a great deal to be said of a very positive character. 
Medicine, like philosophy, has its fads and its fashions, dependent 
upon the whims of powerful human personalities who arise from 
age to age and dominate medical thought and practice for a period, 
almost as do the founders of religions. The accepted practice of 
one decade is the ridiculed superstition of the next; and notions 
which have been held by the cleverest physicians of one century 
as unassailable are thrown on the rubbish heap as ridiculous and 
untenable by the most ordinary minds of the next. As Professor 
Richet says : ‘Is there not reason to be a little uneasy as to the 
fate reserved for our own work? Have we any assurance that 
our own conceptions will not be treated with contempt by our 
successors four hundred years hence? It is therefore prudent not 
to be hard upon the past, because thus we may predispose those 
who come after to show us asa little indulgence.’ 

Or again, as the British Medical Journal recently put it: 
‘Remedies and modes of treatment, like systems of philosophy 
or fashions in dress, have their little day, and cease to be. Back 
numbers are graveyards of dead theories, of which the various 
forms of quackery that survive are the ghosts.’ All of which 
seems to lend some colour of justification to Voltaire’s sneer : 
‘Medicine is the art of pouring drugs of which we know little 
into bodies of which we know less.’ 

Medicine therefore is as unsuited for that stereotyping process 
which is inevitably associated with State organisation and central 
control as philosophy or politics. Heterogeneity, indeed hetero- 
doxy, is, at any rate at this stage, the very breath of life to 
medical progress. The difficulties which every new idea in thera- 
peutics has encountered at the hands of the leaders of the medical 
profession, even under the free conditions of medical practice 
which have obtained up till now, give some idea of the almost 
insuperable barrier which would have confronted it had medical 
practice been controlled by an orthodox medical council salaried 
by the State. For nearly all new ideas in medicine have made 
their way largely through the intelligence of a sceptical section 
of the lay public, and their support has only been made operative 
through the comparative freedom of the pioneer physician. We 
all know what happened to the doctor who first advocated the 
open-air treatment of tuberculosis. We all remember the recep- 
tion given to the first doctors who explained to the public that 
nearly all the drugs in the Pharmacopoeia were rubbish, and that 
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simpler and more rational personal hygiene afforded the only 
sensible line of treatment for three fourths of the ailments con- 
cerning which doctors are consulted. The drug sceptics have now, 
so far as doctors are concerned, almost won their battle. But 
even twenty years ago treatment by drugs would, under a State 
system, have been as much established as the Thirty-nine Articles. 
And what about the superstitions of to-day? The germ theory of 
disease, Organo-therapy. Are we so sure as to where these will 
stand in twenty years? And do not let us forget that if medical 
. practice is nationalised, and placed under the control of a central 
department at Whitehall, with its own Minister in the Cabinet, 
mistaken theories of medicine will be a very much more serious 
matter even than they are to-day. For there is a considerable 
and influential school of scientific men within the medical pro- 
fession, men engaged in research work, whose opinion would 
carry enormous weight with the Health Minister and consequently 
with the Government of the day, who favour, in what seems to 
them the interests of the national physique, and the health of 
future generations, compulsory measures such as inoculation and 
sterilisation, of a character utterly alien to our traditional 
conception, at any rate to the Christian conception, of human 
rights and human. dignity. For, as some of us think unfortun- 
ately, the power of the doctor, especially of the experimenter, 
has in recent years grown by leaps and bounds, especially among 
that educated but conservative section of the public which clings 
to the forms of the official religion from which, so far as they 
are concerned, all spiritual vitality has gone. These people have 
great power; they constitute, indeed, the ruling classes. 
Democracy is a word which has had many definitions, and 
each of those definitions has had many interpretations. One 
thing is certain, and that is that up to the present the voice of 
the people has been but very imperfectly heard in the councils 
of their representatives. So far, representative government, 
whether manifested in Parliament or in Boards of Guardians, has 
been used by the people as an instrument for attaining their pur- 
pose but to an infinitesimal extent. Of course, under the repre- 
sentative system, any Government which went more than a cer- 
tain distance in a direction contrary to the popular will would 
bring about its own downfall. But the same might be said even 
of an autocracy. A system of government in which the voice of 
the people is never heard except in protest against the Govern- 
ment which oppresses them can hardly be called democracy. On 
the national scale democracy may be for ever impossible. Mr. 
F. W. Jowett, almost alone among English publicists, cries out 
optimistically from the wilderness his belief in it. It is in this 
connexion that one of the most interesting aspects of the scheme 
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of medical service under the National Insurance Act shows itself. 
The panel system, with its free choice of doctor, was not part of 
the original scheme of the Bill. It was adopted at the request 
of representatives of the medical profession, who probably had 
nothing further from their minds than a concern for democratic 
principles. Yet the result is one of the most interesting experi- 
ments in real democracy. It is left to every individual who comes 
under the Act himself to appoint the doctor he prefers, the doctor 
being remunerated out of the public funds in proportion to the 
number who have selected him. 

We have here a most interesting and suggestive combination 
of the Socialistic principle of equality of rights with the indi- 
vidualist or competitive principle of payment according to popular 
demand for the services offered. This seems to me to be nearer 
to real democracy than almost any other practicable system. As 
things are at present, it seems clear that any form of workable 
Socialism, in the ordinary meaning of that term, would be capable 
of administration only by elected persons. Leaving aside all ques- 
tion of its success or desirability, such a system would certainly 
be undemocratic in practice. The panel system, however, is 
capable of application to many other forms of necessary services 
besides the medical and pharmaceutical. But this is a subject 
too large and too interesting in itself to pursue further in connexion 
with the present discussion. ' 

In his anxiety to make out a case for a revolutionary change 
in the medical service, Dr. Brend, not unnaturally, dwells on 
defects under the present system. No one need deny the existence 
of these defects. My experience has made me very conscious of 
most of them. But many of these faults cannot by any stretch 
of imagination be held to have any direct relation to the system. 

For instance, Dr. Brend says, truly, that 


Overcrowding, the lack of good and sufficient food, and ignorance often 
of the simplest conditions that make for health, have combined to produce 
in large numbers of the working classes a weakness of the system which 
manifests itself in anaemia, dyspepsia, coughs and colds, and ‘ debility,’ 
all fertile conditions upon which tuberculosis and other grave maladies may 
supervene. The two factors—viz. freedom to consult a doctor on the 
slightest pretext and the existence of a large amount of slight illness—’ 
have given to contract practice in towns, whether through, club, institute 
or panel, its characteristic feature—that of many surgery consultations 

. as compared with the home visiting required. . . . 

It is this feature of contract practice which probably, more than any- 
thing else, is responsible for the defects. There is a constant procession 
passing through the doctor’s surgery of cases of dyspepsia, rheumatic pains, 
and simple coughs, more than 90 per cent. of which really require only a 
few minutes’ consideration. Then comes the exceptional case in which 
there is something seriously wrong. But there may be nothing on the 
surface to indicate that it differs from the dozen that have gone before. 
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The uneasy consciousness of a crowded waiting-room is present in the 
doctor’s mind, and if a detailed examination were made in every case the 
numbers could not be got through. The patient accordingly receives his 
purgative, pill or bottle of cough mixture, and goes home perhaps to die 
in a few days from an acute abdominal affection, or haemorrhage from 
an undiagnosed phthisical cavity in the lungs. Then follows the coroner’s 
inquest, and the doctor is held up to public obloquy for making a ‘ lightning 
diagnosis’ and scamping his work. 

But surely this is a criticism not of any particular system, but 
a charge of human fallibility. Dr. Brend is assuming that this 
busy practitioner has 2000 insured persons on his list. That he 
does not consider this an excessive number is shown by the fact 
that elsewhere in his article he suggests that, under a State service, 
the whole of the insured persons and their dependents could be 
treated by a staff of 10,000 general practitioners. This would 
mean something over 3000 persons to each doctor. So that it is 
not the mere number of patients he is objecting to. Surely, what- 
ever the system of doctoring, the proportion between the number 
of serious cases and the number of so-called trifling ones would 
be the same—unless, indeed, as I very strongly suspect would 
be the case, the State doctor were inclined to discourage people 
with minor ailments from coming to him at all. But who except 
the doctor is in a position to decide which are the minor cases 
and which the major? And there seems no reason for supposing 
that the State doctor, having seen his nine cases of dyspepsia, is 
going to be any more alert in spotting the tenth serious one than 
is the panel doctor. I am firmly convinced that the probability 
is all the other way. 

Dr. Brend, regarding the problem with the serenity and detach- 
ment of a mathematician, notes that, under the present system, 
some doctors work very hard, while others are ‘by no means 
fully occupied.’ Presumably under the State system this is to 
be put right, and doctors whom none or few will voluntarily con- 
sult are to be given ‘ authority over ten cities.’ 

The panel system has been in operation a little over a year, 
and can hardly be expected to show fully of what it is capable; 
but there are already signs of a great change for the better in 
the efficiency of doctoring among the poor. The days of the 
rather sordid doctor’s-shop of the slums are numbered. The 
change threatens to be revolutionary. Probably few people have 
any idea of what the better panel practices are like. The majority 
picture a dingy little waiting-room, with an even smaller hutch 
behind it in which a doctor disposes with velocity of patient after 
patient, giving to each the minimum of consideration and time, 
his sole aim being to see as many as possible in the hour. Nothing 
could be less like reality. One of the largest panel practices with 
which I am acquainted would bear comparison with Dr. Brend’s 
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suggested clinic. Five practitioners have combined to provide for 
the insured persons on their lists the best medical and surgical 
treatment which they are able to give. They include doctors 
who have specialised in ophthalmic work, in electro-therapeutics, 
in massage, and in gynaecology, and special afternoons are de- 
voted to these branches of work. Afternoons are set apart for 
minor operations under anaesthetics, and a dental surgeon is en- 
gaged on one afternoon a week. A dispenser, a secretary, and 
three fully trained medical and surgical nurses form part of the 
staff. There are an z-ray equipment, radiant-heat and other 
electro-therapeutic apparatus, and a gymnasium for remedial 
exercises. It is difficult to see how a State service of general 
practitioners could provide anything more practically efficient. 
This type of practice is, by the forces of imitation and competi- 
tion, likely to multiply. 

There are four essential conditions of a satisfactory curative 
and advisory—as distinct from a sanitary and administrative— 
medical service. .One condition is that it shall be made at least 
as remunerative to attend poor people as to attend rich people, 
so that men of parts shall be as willing to practise in the slums 
as in the snobberies. A second condition is that poor people shall 
be placed in as good a position effectively to choose the doctor: 
in whom they have confidence, and to dismiss him when he proves 
offensive, inattentive or incompetent, as is enjoyed by rich people. 
A third condition is that there shall be placed within the reach 
of every doctor and of all his patients such specialist opinion and 
treatment—including dental treatment—such nursing and such 
hospital accommodation as are found necessary to supplement the 
knowledge and skill, and the means at the disposal, of the average 
general practitioner. A fourth condition is that the remuneration 
of the doctors, whilst proportionate to their relative work and 
responsibility, shall not be in direct ratio to the amount of illness 
in their localities. The doctor’s financial interest should be in the 
direction of good health, not of disease—in other words, his finan- 
cial interest and the public well-being should coincide in direction. 
Of these four conditions the National Insurance Act, as I have 
said above, has fulfilled the first, second, and fourth. It is already 
evident that the best financial openings for able young doctors 
are in the poor quarters of industrial towns: poor people now 
have the right of selecting almost any doctor resident in their 
area, without having to consider whether they can afford to pay 
his fees—and incidentally the apparently unfair competition due 
to undercutting is abolished, since all the doctors under the In- 
surance Act are paid at the same rate : and, since the panel doctor’s 
remuneration is the same whether his patients are well or ill, it 
is clearly to his advantage to reduce sickness to a minimum and 
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to become an enthusiast for sanitary reforms and in the promulga- 
tion of sound hygienic notions. 

It is in its non-observance of the third condition that medical 
service under the Insurance Act has shown its weak point. Until 
this is remedied the service will remain open to the charge of 
inefficiency and inadequacy. 

Here, then, is an opening for one branch at any rate of Dr. 
Brend’s proposed salaried service. For the arguments that have 
been advanced against the officialisation of general medical prac- 
tice scarcely hold at all in the case of specialists. If the medical 
service under the Insurance Act is to be as complete as its advo- 
cates promised it should be, hospital accommodation and the ser- 
vices of ophthalmic surgeons, dental surgeons, gynaecologists, and 
operating surgeons must be made available to all the people. In 
London and certain other large towns the voluntary hospitals 
largely, though by no means entirely, fill the gap. But in many 
provincial places the absence of any such provision is responsible 
for much suffering, physical inefficiency, and unnecessary loss of 
life. In each district, therefore, there should be adequate hospital 
accommodation and salaried specialists who, in these days of motor 
cars, might cover a fairly large area. This genuine State-salaried 
specialist corps would co-operate with the panel doctors much as 
specialists co-operate with general practitioners in practice among 
the better-to-do classes. Collectively, they would form as nearly 
perfect a curative and advisory service as any that could be de- 
vised. They would be, by the very nature of their work, distinct 
and separate from the sanitary and administrative service which 
would be working entirely in the public as distinct from individual 
interests ; and Heaven save us from Dr. Brend’s scheme for lump- 
ing these diverse services together under the paralysing authority 
and administration of the Local Government Board. There is 
always a danger, in the formulation of political schemes by arm- 
chair theorists, of scrapping the results of practical experience in 


favour of an apparently logical uniformity. 
Harry ROBERTS. 


63 Harford Street, Stepney, E. 
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THE superficial persons who chatter about pictures and the old- 
fashioned connoisseurs who judge them by standards that have 
gone by are about equally likely to misconceive both the place 
of the Louvre amongst other National Museums and its particu- 
lar and pre-eminent function. To many men this greatest picture 
gallery of France—and therefore of the world—is chiefly a store- 
house piled with relics of the remoter Past, which have been by 
slow and painful process assembled from far-off lands. To those of 
us who have been able to put ourselves at some more modern and 
truer point of survey, the Louvre is first and most of all the lasting 
abiding-place of the works, numberless and varied, which wit- 
ness best to the creative genius of one great people. Just as 
there are Titians and Rubenses at the Prado, just as there are 
Rembrandts at the Hermitage, and more than one Velasquez in 
London, so at the Louvre there must be an unsurpassed 
Raphael, a divine Giorgione, an incomparable Holbein, an over- 
praised Lionardo. Foreign things, I mean. But not in these 
possessions lies the Louvre’s greatest honour. More and more, 
as Time passes, and opportunities have fortunately multiplied, is 
it the Louvre’s distinguished business, and its happy capacity, to 
present to few, in every possible manifestation of range and of 
genius, the pictorial art of men who, from Poussin’s day to 
Courbet’s, were born under the skies of that one land, the land of 
France. 

The space of half a century carries us already pretty far back 
in the history of public galleries. Public galleries, even in the 
most civilised and most productive of cities, are not an old 
institution at all. Half a century ago the relative position of the 
Louvre and of our English National Gallery was very different 
from what it is to-day—different, I mean, particularly in this 
matter of the proportionate representation of the art of the soil 
and of the ari of other lands. Half a century ago the great 
Lacaze Collection was still in the hands of its maker. It is 
hardly more than forty years ago that—Lacaze dying—there took 
effect the great bequest by which the Louvre was endowed with 
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her first immense accession of riches in the matter of French 
Art. The French Art shown at the Louvre before the period of 
that memorable acquisition—though it included quite admirable 
examples of Watteau and of Chardin, of Poussin and of David, 
and, to boot, worthy enough representation of smaller people—had 
much of it been gathered painfully together, piece by piece, with 
funds not illiberal, but not great. Moreover, inclination had 
turned then—as with us too it was the fashion for it to turn 
then—towards other sources of supply. Pre-Raphaelite practi- 
tioners were ousting from favour the masters of Bologna. They 
must be represented. With us at least they were represented 
in superabundance. What the Lacaze Collection brought to the 
Louvre, in addition to good and lateish foreign work—Flemish 
for instance, with a strong grip of reality—was an extraordinary 
‘ accession of Eighteenth Century production: Watteau, the 
faultless and exalted, and his amiable pupil, Pater—Pater, whose 
Désir de plaire symbolises by its very title the happy craving of 
French nature and of Eighteenth Century Design—Fragonard, 
with his Chemise enlevée, his palette of cream and flesh-colour 
and pale rose ; and then Chardin, sober without austerity, sedate 
without harshness, of whose accords, like music wonderful and 
complicated, the Lacaze Goblet d’Argent is perhaps at once the 
gravest, noblest and most resonant example. 

The second great bequest of chiefly French paintings was 
that of the Thomy-Thierry Collection, housed at the Louvre 
(alas! in chambers dreadfully inaccessible to the aged and tired) 
some ten or a dozen years ago. It was on that occasion that 
‘the Romantics ’ entered the Louvre in foree—‘ the men of 1830,’ 
as they are called—Rousseau, whose work was far from being 
strictly romantic in conception—Rousseau, who painted forest 
landscape and great open country with an observation worthy of 
Hobbema—almost of our noble Crome—Jules Dupré, who worked 
a little in England, who was Constable-like in his broad, rich vision 
of storm-swept sky and lowland; Diaz, whose art had notably 
two sides, one of which turned to you the embodiment of his 
striking but in itself somewhat monotonous record of the sun- 
light’s piercing through dark green woods and illuminating just 
here and there a tree trunk, and the other of which realised the 
nude, or semi-nude, with a curious grace, with no particularly 
penetrating modelling, but with an innocent, agreeable flexibility 
of form, for which it may be Diaz obtained a hint from Correggio, 
and passed on a hint to Fantin. Of that second or last-named 
side of Diaz’s Art, I confess myself the more enamoured. Therein 
it is—and the Fée aux perles of the Thomy-Thierry Collection is 
a conspicuous instance of it—that it is dowered with facility, 
suavity, rhythm. 
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More or less contemporaneously with the advent at the Louvre 
of the Thomy-Thierry Collection, there came, to be rejoiced at, 
the full, that is the adequate representation of a genius who was 
not Romanticist at all, but Realist, and yet essentially Conserva- 
tive—the great Courbet. One small but absolutely admirable pic- 
ture by Courbet—the portrait of Champfieury, a dark and finely 
drawn head almost in profile—was indeed in the Thomy-Thierry 
Collection itself; but sterling and fascinating though one finds 
this restricted canvas, it is, by its very theme, only partially 
representative. To represent Courbet adequately there was re- 
quired, besides, first, either a vigorous landscape of the Vosges 
or Jura—Courbet’s own countryside—or else a paysage de mer. 
And next there was required a treatment of contemporary life, 
and, for choice, of peasant life. Both these requirements have 
been fulfilled by the presence of La Vague and of Enterrement 4 
Ornans. No nobler sea-piece than The Wave has ever been 
painted, and no more splendid and justified Realism than that of 
the Enterrement 4 Ornans has ever been conceived. The En- 
terrement a4 Ornans, did it stand quite alone, would secure for 
Courbet—with all open-minded students—his place as one of the 
great painters of the world. We are sure of that to-day. Yet 
it is but a generation and a half ago that this colossal churchyard 
scene—the priest and peasants and the black-draped mourning 
women, gathered, for the last offices, under the grey sky of the 
Doubs—provoked in Paris a demonstration of disapproval only 
less great than that produced by Manet’s Déjeuner sur I’ Herbe. 
Under those circumstances one can condone—though of course 
one must also lament—the frame of mind that may account for the 
general absence of Courbets in the collections of England. And 
one turns, with cordiality of praise, to the attitude of the modern 
German picture-buyer in this matter. Germany, I am assured, 
has many Courbets ; and not a few of them are those substantial 
nudities—figures of volume and tangibility, as distinctly as 
splendour and grace—which are the joy of great and healthy 
craftsmen : Courbets which it is safe to surmise and to declare 
would have been accorded the praise of the finest Fleming and 
the most august Venetian: the praise of Rubens and Titian. 
Just that one side of Courbet’s art and practice is lacking still, 
at the Louvre, to the full representation of this modern giant’s 
power. Nothing else. 

We come now to the third occasion on which, in the heart 
of Paris, the representation of French Painting has been widened 
and fortified. It is only a few weeks ago that an apartment care- 
fully appointed—an apartment of some three or four pieces—was 
filled by the collection of Isaac de Camondo, and thrown open 
to the public sight. 
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It has pleased M. de Camondo to include in his vast gift 
pictures, prints, bronzes, lacquer work, from the furthest East— 
the ‘ Extréme-Orient.’ Happily, very happily, it pleased him 
too, to remember the French Eighteenth Century—its artistic 
objects as well as its pictures, so that we have French furniture 
and tapestry and earthenware—a screen of Louis the Fifteenth’s, 
a ‘ cartel en faience polychrome’ wrought at Strasbourg, a Rouen 
dish, and Falconet’s urn-shaped clock with his suave, elegant 
group of the Three Graces, which—to quote Diderot’s mot 
about it—showed everything except the time. Then there 
are certain very notable drawings from the Goncourt Collection 
—La Tour’s préparations for his own portrait and for that of 
Mlle. Dangeville ; Watteau’s perfect Le Printemps ; and there is 
a Perronneau on canvas which rivals almost any La Tour. But, 
exceptional in quality though these things are, the main interest of 
the new possessions at the Louvre is felt to lie in the collection 
of the very Moderns; and, were I asked to say whose in par- 
ticular, I should say, I think, in works of Degas, Boudin, Jong- 
kind. Each of these three may have, I hope, his share of 
comment. But before apportioning that, let a few words be 
said about one or two more or less important Moderns who are 
represented in some respects less happily. 

Renoir is an Impressionist for whom I should never for my 
own part venture to predict immortality. Personally I cannot 
feel that in his long career he has got much beyond showing first 
that he is individual and next that he is clever. He is not an 
imitator—that is already something; but it is at least a little 
doubtful whether his work discloses penetration or high beauty. 
It may be that a certain want of sympathy with the types of his 
habitual choice makes a little difficult for some of us a just appre- 
ciation of him. In portraiture—the portraiture of the mature— 
he is apt to be the recorder of a soulless bourgeoisie, horribly 
well endowed as to material things. His children are sweeter 
and more subtle. Vivacity does not fail him in the depicting of 
a popular assembly; and though he is not generally a colourist 
delicate or noble, I have seen his colour enjoyable and good— 
especially in certain pieces of Still Life. But I think it is ad- 
mitted that Renoir is not represented at his best in those examples 
of his work which, late in his own lifetime, have, in virtue of the 
De Camondo bequest, arrived at the Louvre. 

Claude Monet—allowing for some occasional and rather recent 
disappointments—is on the whole a greater and more impressive 
figure. If some of his experiments have failed, others have 
brilliantly succeeded, and by the time that he began to make 
what were obviously experiments at all, he had already behind 
him—put down justly to his credit—a number of successful and 
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never imitative achievements. Pupil of Boudin in his early 
youth—in Boudin’s middle age—the time came when he was 
himself not quite without influence on the practice of the great 
and influential master. Visions of sparkling sea, beheld in ever- 
shifting illumination from the high cliffs of Varangeville, remain 
in my mind as among the most entirely sufficing examples of 
Claude Monet’s success, and of his power of imparting to scenes 
not unfamiliar something which was very much his own. If it 
is reckoned—and if I myself confess to feeling—that his repre- 
sentation in the De Camondo Collection is not quite of the most 
fortunate, that is in part at least because the order of work 
that I have praised is less visible there than the order of work 
which he has accomplished more lately. But I should be sorry 
indeed if that later work-—wonderful visions, sometimes, of the 
sculptured facades of great churches, Reims or Rouen, smitten 
by the sun—had been banished altogether. However one may 
happen to rank this piece or that, Claude Monet is, there is no 
doubt, a justified innovator—he has annexed, for Art, some novel 
territory. 

The great Edouard Manet is another Modern of whom the 
representation is not ideal. But, whatever might have been 
assembled from Edouard Manet’s brush, it would have remained 
necessary for the student of his work still to betake himself, and 
to betake himself again, to that particular corps de bdtiment of 
the Louvre given over nominally at least to Decorative Art, 
in which is lodged that Moreau-Nelaton Collection which in- 
cludes the typical, or shall I say the ‘ final,’ Manet—Le Déjeu- 
ner sur l’Herbe. Lola de Valence, painted when the artist was 
eight-and-twenty, is subject to the disadvantages that attend his 
Spanish time. At that time he was not the real Manet. But 
Le Fifre—a boy in uniform—has thorough individuality; and 
Tige et fleurs de pivoine has the high elegance of the sweep of 
Manet’s brush in a great period; and there is one landscape—if 
landscape it may be called—a moonlit harbour, the harbour and 
the quays of Boulogne, which shows supremely, among the pieces 
now exhibited, the decisiveness of his matured performance, and 
the exactitude, abrupt and assured, of each swift yet considered 
stroke. 

It was saying a little too much, perhaps, to say of Eugéne 
Boudin that he is one of the artists represented best among the 
Moderns of the De Camondo galleries. To be extremely accurate, 
what was meant was this—Boudin, unlike too many others, is 
not represented at the Louvre by any unsatisfactory work. When 
—some ten years ago—I was first privileged to write about him 
in the Nineteenth Century, he was, in this country, an unknown 
painter. Since then, one or two exhibitions of certain of his 
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works in London, further writings, and the presence of two quite 
finely characteristic pieces in the National Gallery, have done 
something more to apprise Englishmen that here was a great 
artist whom it behoved them to put more or less in his proper 
place. That is the tack that France has been on, for not ten 
years, but thirty. 

Well, Boudin’s representation amongst the De Camondo 
treasures is effected agreeably, though partially, by the presence 
of three of his Plages. The pourtrayal of the fashionable beach, 
as he saw it a few years before the war of 1870 and a few years 
after it—everything in France is roughly dated, to this day, as 
‘avant la guerre,’ or ‘ aprés’—the pourtrayal of the fashionable 
beach—Trouville or Deauville nearly always—is a side or phase 
of Boudin’s practice which finds increasing favour. The lapse of 
more than one generation since it was accomplished has made it, 
now, historical as well as piquant. Beautiful it has always been; 
and partly for the reason that it hardly ever went beyond the scale 
on which Boudin’s hand could be relied upon to work most deftly. 
Furthermore, it was always landscape : exquisite, air-filled land- 
scape, in a world of space now sunlit ; under skies now turquoise, 
now suddenly lead-coloured. Nature, and the dominance of 
Nature, was not to be banished, was never really to be put into 
the background, because the cabin of the bather gleamed on 
the left, and on the right perhaps—it might be as the centre 
of a little group—a seated gentleman was absorbed in his Figaro, 
or Madame de Pourtalés opened wide a sunshade of silvery mauve. 
The exhibition of these pieces—three of them—is delightful, 
entirely ; and, seeing these, no serious student—nobody but the 
haphazard lounger before noble canvases—runs any risk of 
forgetting Boudin’s rank. He is the unparalleled recorder of the 
shore and sea, of Havre or Fécamp or the Bordeaux river, of 
quay and jetty, lighthouse and massed sails, and Channel waters 
now quietly sleeping, or—as in our Squall from the West in the 
National Gallery—now raised to the expression of drama or of 
tragedy. The Plages of Boudin, like his none too abundant, but 
potent and engaging visions of the lush meadows of Calvados 
or of the Seine Inférieure, peopled with heavy cattle—are a series 
of delightful episodes : a worthy part—not exactly a large one— 
of a great career. 

Degas is now represented at the Louvre, not only by the 
happiest and most varied choice, but very extensively. There is 
here no foolish insistence upon the uglier portion of his work 
as being the more virtuous, and, by reason of the very extremity 
of its ugliness, the more lasting. In many and many a piece in 
the De Camondo Collection, the quite masterly draughtsmanship 
which never fails Degas, and the penetrating glance into charac- 
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ter and movement which has nourished that draughtsmanship, 
and kept it at so high a level, are shown in studies, brilliant and 
learned, of Humanity and Horse-flesh—washerwoman, ballet- 
girl, jockey, and racehorse. Observation is here so accurate, 
execution so consummate, that there would be nothing to say in 
modification of a eulogy now happily general. Degas is a master. 
All that these pieces aim to be, they emphatically are. They are 
documents, records, slices—I will not say tit-bits in every case— 
cut dexterously from the joint of Life. What a carver! It is 
permissible withal—but almost ungrateful—to suggest that there 
are times when the wish arises that not the carving knife but the 
joint itself might be changed. Look again, and the desire per- 
haps vanishes. It was weak, unworthy. You may not want 
these things, each one of them, before you, day by day, as a per- 
sonal possession. But few things in our time have been wrought 
with a vision as keen, a craftsmanship as courageous and certain, 
and, to boot, a sense of Style as dominant and dignified. 

Even to-day there are occasional picture-seers to whom the 
best of these things of Degas’s come as a revelation. Advanced 
connoisseurship finds in them of course no novelty. But the 
Jongkind drawings arouse in many a fairly qualified amateur 
something of a surprise—which means, that if the De Camondo 
Collection contains anything that is to affect—to seriously alter— 
the rank of any artist, now or in the near Future, with the public, 
it is in the exhibition of these Jongkind drawings that the 
occasion is to be found. ‘ Who was Jongkind?’ there are many 
amongst us here, who will to-day ask—many who, with red hand- 
books and deeply rooted sense of righteousness, have seen the 
minor Primitives in Tuscan cities. ‘Who was Jongkind?’ He 
was simply one of the most astounding sketchers that the world 
has produced. Born at Latrop in the Low Countries, about 1820, 
he came early to France ; returned to Holland as a mere visitor— 
he had become of the French school—then was again at Honfleur, 
in the society of Boudin ; accompanied the great Frenchman to 
Rotterdam and, I think, Antwerp; moved later into Central 
France, or again travelled ; finally settled at the Cote St. André, 
near Grenoble, and decayed slowly. 

Jongkind had not much sense of beauty of form; he had 
hardly any sense of beauty of colour. But in a dozen lines, and 
in a few deliberate blotches, made with economy and learning, he 
suggested his theme, and transported us, when once we under- 
stood his shorthand, to the lands of low horizons, marshes and 
water-meadows, windmills and sleepy streams and tidal waters, 
which he was fondest of suggesting. The pretension of a few 
exaggerating admirers—in Paris, perhaps, principally—that 
Jongkind was a great or complete or variously attractive painter, 
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must be abandoned. His work was fragmentary, though with an 
unfailing sense of the ensemble. He etched a few plates, of 
which one of the most ingenious conveys to us the interesting 
dreariness of Honfleur, and the most satisfactory—the most truly 
masterly—is a vision, for once actually noble, of Antwerp from 
across the Scheldt. But he will live by his abrupt, rough water- 
colours—the best of them, or most of the best of them, wrought 
between 1858, or thereabouts, and 1870—and he was capable of 
strong, significant work until some period not very early in the 
Eighties. At the Louvre, the Sortie de Honfleur (1869) is a 
conclusive summary of its announced subject. Again, to 1869 
belong his Seine at Argenteuil and the drawing, brilliant and 
vibrating, of Fishing Boats at Dordrecht. And four years later 
comes Le Port de Marseille, and, four years after that, L’Isére 
a@ Grenoble. Subsequently, an unwise life, as much as growing 
years, deprived him hopelessly of steady vision and of magic 
hand. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





ENGLISH LETTERS TO ETIENNE 
DUMONT 


A MAN exclusively occupied in his generous recognition of the 
talents of others; a man devoting his useful life to partially 
successful efforts to conceal his brilliant personality beneath what 
he believed to be their giants’ robes : such was Etienne Dumont, 
codifier of the laws of Geneva, where he was born in 1759 in the 
Rue des Belles Filles, now less picturesquely bearing his name. 
Ii is incomprehensible that no discerning biographer has been 
attracted by his striking character; stranger that no busybody 
bookmaker has perceived how from first to last Dumont’s existence 
was a sequence of interesting events populated by interesting 
people. 

Space lacks for pausing over the eloquent young preacher so 
impressing the Empress Catherine that she sent him from Peters- 
burg to Potsdam to discourse of ‘Unselfishness’ (!) to iron 
Frederick of Prussia. There can be no question here of the 
brief, close-knit union with Mirabeau. We know now how 
many of these perorations, magical in the ears of the world, 
came from silent Dumont’s pen, before the rich, resonant voice 
uttered the burning words which shook thrones. A bold rebuker 
of wickedness in high places ; a deft weaver of the web of political 
-intrigue ; donor to English literature of the work of a philosopher 
too cryptic to speak without an interpreter; an alien, yet sum- 
moned to the counsels of Wilberforce and Romilly; most welcome . 
of all the guests at Holland House because, as the capricious 
hostess records, he alone failed to bore her after a two-hours’ 
téte-d-téte ; originator of the clever framework for the Tales of 
Fashionable Life which brought fame and fortune to modest 
Maria Edgeworth : surely these are reasons justifying a curious 
glance at the masses of English letters Dumont kept carefully. 
To him friendship was indeed ‘the bread of the heart,’ and, in 
triumphant contradiction to cynical conclusions, he found in it 
few disappointments. He was unwearied in the service of his 
friends, and with one exception they were unswervingly loyal 
and grateful. There was a touch of true romance in his meeting 
with the ardent Romilly, who lived for humanity and died for 
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love. They wandered together in that exquisite, unspoilt moun- 
tain world we can never know. High among glittering ice- 
needles and blue-eyed gentians, they vowed brotherhood like 
young Greeks, faithful to the end, as Romilly’s will bears touching 
testimony. Yet only two letters from him are to be found in the 
Correspondance Dumont. There is something in them of boyish 
pedantry, with the clear revelation of the enthusiastic nature of 


their writer. 
Grays Inn, London, 1783. 

My pear Srr,—Your last letter has given me very great concern. I 
had flattered myself with hopes of great happiness in your society and 
friendship which I am now obliged entirely to abandon, or, what is 
little less, to defer for three long years. In the meantime the efforts 
which will be made to keep you in the country where you are going, the 
entreaties of your relations, opportunities of establishing yourself for 
life, and a thousand other circumstances which I foresee may happen, 
almost fill me with despair. Do you still intend to keep up your English? 
If so may I cherish some feeble hope of seeing you at some time or other 
in England? But if you abandon the language of Pope and Milton for 
the jargon of the Russians, and this is the last English letter I shall 
write you, I shall be very apprehensive of never seeing you again. I do 
not say this with the smallest intention of dissuading you from going 
to St. Petersburg. The reasons you give are I confess unanswerable, 
and I am only sorry to be convinced by them. . . . In the meantime I 
accept with joy your offer of keeping up our correspondence. I shall 
be very impatient to receive from you an account of the Russians who 
are so variously spoken of here, and an account of the progress they have 
made in their civilisation—whether they possess in any degree the taste 
for the fine arts they are so eager to obtain, whether their progress in 
Happiness has kept pace with their improvement. On my part I shall 
be happy to send you an account of the state of our politics that will 
interest you. At this moment according to Rousseau the people of this 
country are again free; whether they are making so bad a use of their 
liberty as he says they do every seven years, and by which they deserve 
to lose it for ever, I do not know, but I think not. The elections every- 
where have gone in favour of Pitt’s friends and against Foxes. Those 
who affect to see much further into Futurity than the generality of 
mankind Pretend that Pitt and his party once fixed in power will consult 
the good of the people as little as Fox and Lord North. It may be so, 
but I am always averse to disturbing men till I see better reasons for 
it than that others have been rogues. Should however these dis- 
couraging predictions prove true I have always the consolation that so 
many lessons will at least have taught the People to depend for their 
safety not upon the professions of any men or parties, but upon the 
certain security of shorter Parliaments and more equal Representation. 
. . . Be assured I am your faithful and obedient S. Romilly. 


In the same year Romilly writes anxiously in fervent French, 
decidedly better than Lord Brougham’s, as will be shown : 


Mon cuer Monsievr,—Je n’aurais pas differé si longtemps de vous 
écrire, si j’avais eu aucune nouvelle intéressante & vous communiquer. 
Mais on ne parle et ne pense en ce moment que de notre malheureux 
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politique... le peuple veut toujours le bien, mais il est presque 
toujours le dupe de ses chefs. Cet Infame Fox, qui ose se dire homme 
du Peuple, vient de proposer dans le Parlement un nouveau bill pour 
régler les affaires de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales par lequel il 
leur dtera toute l’administration de leurs affaires et le donnera au 
Ministre. C’est-a-dire il l’usurperas lui-méme. Ce n’est pas que j’ai 
beaucoup de compassion pour cette Compagnie qui a été si longtemps le 
Fléau des Indes, et l’approbe de l’Angleterre, mais que cet enemi déclaré 
de l’influence de la Couronne soit lui-méme l’homme qui ose ouvertement 
proposer de l’éteindre, qu’il soit soutenu dans cet entreprise par les 
Burke et les Cavendish, les Portland, c’est qu’on ne saurait comprendre 
si on n’était pas initié dans les mystéres de la politique moderne. Il n’y 
a ici qu’un cri d’indignation centre cette Proposition. Les fonds de cette 
compagnie ont baissé cent pour cent sur les champs. Cependant Fox 
qu’avec Lord North a deux tiers de la chambre Barré (je ne dirais pas 
& ses gages mais trés surement & ses ordres et sir de faire approver son 
bill par les communes et pour les Paires, nous n’avons pas grand confiance 
en leur patriotisme. 


In this letter there is an effort to persuade Dumont to under- 
take the education of the sons of a ‘ genuine disciple of Rousseau,’ 
who, like Mr. Edgeworth with the unlucky Richard, was deter- 
mined to bring them up in the true principle of Emile. Though 
he had abandoned his Russian project, and unaccountably ceased 
to have any idea of exercising his great gift of pulpit oratory, he 
was not tempted by this dreary prospect. His was to be a more 
brilliant destiny than that of drudge to a type of faddist then 
alarmingly prevalent. For in the same year he went to Bowood 
as tutor of Lord Henry Petty, and to the end of his days it was 
his second home. 

That fine old English gentleman, Lord Lansdowne, then 
Lord Shelburne, at once realised his exceptional talents, and 
judged wisely in his estimate of their value to one destined to take 
so high a place in contemporary politics. The courtesy of his first 
note makes it plain he feels he is dealing with no ordinary man. 


I will only trouble you at present to assure you I feel myself much 
obliged, by whatever degree of confidence you place in my character, that 
I shall be glad to receive you in my house and family, and to do 
everything in my power to make your station there agreeable and com- 
fortable. 


Beyond a later remark, ‘I am glad of the opinion you have 
formed of Henry’s character,’ there is nothing to indicate their 
original relations in either of the letters, written as to a most 
intimate friend. When Dumont was in Paris Lord Lansdowne 
sent him an impressive appeal to ‘ use your great influence with 
the French Government to obtain the release of Monsieur Saint- 
foix, for mercy makes: Governments strong.’ In his last days, 
tormented by acute gout, and by such drastic remedies as leeches, 
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he writes from Bath to remind Dumont ‘ there is always a room 
for you.’ 

As for Lord Henry, there is far more even than the volu- 
minous correspondence to attest his enjoyment of Dumont’s 
delightful society. Quite a library of little note-books, closely 
written in Dumont’s clear hand, are filled with amusing descrip- 
tions of the many journeys they took together in a harmony 
unruffled by discomforts of all kinds. One began in August 1805, 
when they left Holland House ‘in a new carriage called a dili- 
gence.’ They went through Wales, where it always rained, and 
where spurious bards, singing ‘ wretchedly,’ were no compensa- 
tion for dirty inns and roads so execrable they could sometimes 
only progress at the rate of eight milesa day. They found Holy- 
head a ‘sort of Wapping.’ ‘The boats are comfortable. Prices 
@® guinea a head, ten shillings for servants, two pounds for 
carriages.’ They took no food, hoping for the ‘ ordinary passage 
of twelve hours,’ ‘ but, being becalmed, the passengers must have 
starved had they not caught about twenty pretty good fish.’ 
They found ‘nothing magnificent in Ireland’ except the custom- 
houses, ‘ palaces given over to venality and corruption.’ ‘The 
curse is the Absentee’; and, indeed, the travellers saw Dublin 
exactly as it is portrayed in Barry Lyndon, remarking, as he did, 
that mosi of the owners of the fine houses lived in Bath. Theirs 
was @ pleasant progress from country house to country house, 
where, it is obvious, the tutor was welcomed and courted as 
eagerly as his attractive pupil. They once met ‘Lady Sarah 
Napier with some remains of the beauty which might have made 
her queen of England,’ and both found the ladies ‘ prettier and 
less shy’ than in London. The intimacy never slackened. Lord 
Henry writes from Cambridge in French which somewhat recalls 
the French of the handsome apology of Pendennis to Mirobolant, 
modestly announcing that he has now the first prize for English 
declamation. This obliges him to ‘prononcer un discours,’ and 
he wants advice. 

Il s’agit d’en déterminer le sujet. . . et je voudrais profiter de vos 
conseils. J’ai beaucoup le désir d’en trouver un qui sera bon et original. 
. - - Il me semble que celui dont nous parlions il y a quelques jours en 
venant de Bowood, ‘ Les maux de la Société et les moyens par lesquels ils 
sont affaibli, offre quelquechose de trés intéressant. . . . Je ne vous fais 
point d’apologue pour la demande que je vous adresse parceque je sais 
que la bonté que vous avez toujours eu pour moi vous engagera volontiers 
' de prendre cette peine. 


This was in early days, when two singularly able men were 
on the threshold of their friendship. As illustrative of its steady 
continuance, an example coming from Bowood in 1814 may be 
quoted. It refers, of course, to the Code de Genéve. 
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My pear Duwont,—I was very glad to get your letter, and so good 
an account of yourself, and although the new constitution, the construc- 
tion of which you have witnessed, may not be all you desire, it must 
be a great satisfaction to you to assist at the formation of any inde- 
pendent government that seemed but a short time ago gone to the tombs 
of all the Capulets. It is now I am afraid one of the very few republics 
that will be permitted to survive. I trust that your senatorial functions 
will not make you forget the expediency of travelling before the depth 
of winter and that we shall have the pleasure of seeing you here before 
Christmas. You will not find that English literature has been making 
much progress in your absence. .. . A great fragment of a great poem of 
Wordsworth’s which nobody has read, and I expect nobody will read, is 
the only work of any note—indeed, I believe that half our authors and a 
still greater part of our readers are on the continent. There is besides 
an excellent novel attributed to, but not avowed by Scott which contains 
4 picturesque description of the Highlands and feudal manners, and the 
circumstances dependent on the rebellion of 1745. 


This remark has interest in the centenary of Waverley. 
In 1815 the then Lord Lansdowne urges his friend’s return : 


I wish I could flatter myself with adding to the temptation which I 
hope you will feel to return to England with the Romillys, who would 
be so much more welcome to us if they brought you with them. . . . The 
only thing of interest in the literary world, Walter Scott announces a 
triumphant poem on the Battle of Waterloo, and, like the good literary 
labourer he is, has gone to the continent to collect material. 


In 1816 Lord and Lady Lansdowne are starting for one of 
those delightful leisurely tours we know no more. 


A feature will of course be Geneva with all its accompaniments, among 
which the pleasure of seeing you will be the greatest attraction. By the 
way, Sir Humphrey Davy has added to his fame by inventing a lamp 
free from all danger of explosion in the Mines, which from the dreadful 
frequency of those will form one of the most important of his dis- 
coveries. Lord Byron has been singing the history of his own domestic 
misfortunes (separation from his wife), in these little poems, which are 
very beautiful, and uniting the attractions of good poetry and scandal 
from the best authority, bid fair to be the most popular of his works. 


All this and much more, in an admirable handwriting on in- 
variably gilt-edged paper, show that the affection of the boy for 
his tutor matured into a friendship worthy of both. 

Lord Brougham was just as impatient for Dumont to return 
to England, and just as determined to go to Geneva to see him. 
He, too, writes in French to solicit Dumont’s good offices for 
one of the stream of Englishmen emigrating to Geneva to educate 
their children : 


Est-ce que vous avez abandoné l’Angleterre? Les Romilly nous donnait 
l’Esperance de votre retour mais je commence & avoir quelque crainte. 
En attendant j’ai le projet moi-méme, de venir vous voir en fonction 
comme chef de partie chez vous. 
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People were ready to take trouble then to prove friendship, and 
the invariable rule was that, if Dumont did not come, his devotees 
started for what Jane Austen called ‘ Swisserland.’ 

His keen interest in literature is further attested by one of 
Lord Holland’s agreeable letters, full of literary news : 


There is another Scotch novel by Scott, which I hear, for I have 
not read it, is better than Waverley, or Guy Mannering. They call it 
Landlords Tales. That diligent poet as well as Southey and Croker are 
indefatigable, they write reviews, registers, newspapers, all in the same 
spirit of vinegar and misrepresentation. I conclude you have at last 
found a country where Bonaparte’s triumph did not impress, and where 
his fall has not improved the state of things. We have been much enter- 
tained by an account of his conversations in a small book written by a 
Mr. Warden Surgeon of the Northumberland, which took him to St. 
Helena. Perhaps the system of his persecution of a free press will not 
allow such a book to come on the continent. 


There are no letters from Lady Holland ; nothing but her hand- 
some testimony that Dumont was never a bore, to make it clear 
that, when his place was temporarily vacant in those centres of 
wit and wisdom, Bowood and Holland House, his loss was 
genuinely felt. But if such men as Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Holland, and Lord Brougham missed him when he was busy at 
Geneva with his patriotic duties, they were not unreasonable 
enough to expect him to devote himself exclusively to their in- 
terests. This selfish attitude of mind was left for surely the most 
selfish of philosophers, Jeremy Bentham. Well might the exas- 
perated Maria Edgeworth write to Dumont : ‘ His conduct to you, 
of which I heard much from Lord Lansdowne, provokes me so 
much that if I heard Mr. Bentham was sunk up to the chin in 
the frozen Ocean I should not care.’ 

The world will never know, and is probably content to remain 
ignorant, as to how much Dumont really contributed to the 
treatises of the crabbed sage for whom he slaved. But there ought 
to be room found for a slim volume of Bentham’s letters, if only 
to show the unfairness of the undervaluing of Dumont’s labours 
in the notice of Bentham in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
This rose-coloured picture of Bentham’s personal fascination is 
hardly endorsed by the formidable correspondence, full of erasures, 
with as many words underlined as if he had been one of the 
young ladies satirised by Mr. Henry Tilney. Some of the letters 
are oddly reminiscent of Carlyle in his surlier moods, and all are 
alike dissatisfied. 


I am in a rage with all—all. God Almighty predestined me to be 
the dme damnée of France. I am fighting our people for her a toute 
outrance. .. . My kingdom like other people’s kingdoms is not of this 
world, but when I get to Heaven I will make as many laws as I please 
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... and they shall none of them have more than one Judge. As for 
Juries I will have none of them though the twelve apostles offer to make 
the first. 


Parts of the letters are written in good French, but this does 
not prevent voluminous enclosures for translation. ‘You will 
wonder at the disorder in which you find my papers. It was 
never supposed that anyone would see them but myself before 
they went to the Printers.’ Like Mr. Edgeworth, Bentham 
always uses a capital for this frequently used word. ‘Therefore 
do not consider yourself injured because you are puzzled, but 
take them as they are in God’s name. You will do well to make 
what use you can of such part of the matter as stands in tabular 
form.’ 

Sheet after yellowed sheet reiterates the same story—manu- 
scripts sent in wild confusion to Dumont, and returned in clear, 
elegant French, ready, in the best sense of the word, for publica- 
tion in Paris. ‘I spent several hours in the chaos yesterday,’ 
remarks Bentham, complacently, ‘and dug up out of the ruins 
fifteen or twenty pages. Observe that this chaos was not my 
own doing, and if it vexes you, how much more must it vex me! ’ 
Thanks are rare, and gratitude apparently non-existent. Plainly 
Dumont worked simply because he believed in the message 
Bentham had to deliver. But that Bentham could not exist with- 


out his patient slave, the following proves : 


May 21st, 1800. 

My pear Frienp,—If you have a half-pennyworth of pity in you I 
will give you a penny for it. I am as melancholy as a cat, and crying 
like a child even while I am writing to you. Half a century ago I was 
erying because they would not let me go and play, and now I am crying 
because they won’t let me make or so much as offer a code, and because 
Romilly has vexed me. The enclosed is a letter I have written to him. 
I have self-command left to send it to you. What I could have done 
instead was to call upon you, but that requires exertion, and want of 
exertion is a malady that has been struck into me. I thought to have 
sallied forth this morning but there came a few drops of rain. Now 
therefore if you have a mind to get a penny for your half-pennyworth of 
sympathy you will take a walk and come to me in the morning the 
earlier the better. You will come, I know you will. An idle fellow like 
you what could he do better? ... Mr. North’s paper is much too 
valuable to lose and must go through the press though the author were 
to have his house on fire and be hamstrung . . . but the unwarrantable- 
ness of his expectations have thrown me into a rage. 


When Dumont is in Paris, Bentham’s litany of supplication 
is incessant, and his indignation considerable if his weighty ques- 
tions are not promptly answered. ‘I am looking into Virgil’s 
description of Hell for the perfidious squad that I may know where 
to find you.’ . 
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In points of most importance you have done all along for the best. Better 
than anybody. . . . Go—don’t call me ‘Master,’ thinking to coax me, 
you are a naughty boy, and I give you up. Don’t tell me of pensées 
détachées. Do you think I am to give up connected works for a manu- 
factory of P.D.’s? There are pensées enough if you think it worth’ while 
to detach them. ... Don’t go and kill yourself about my scrawls or 
your ghost will haunt me. You deserve to be flogged, you say when 
you leave Paris, you take care not to say when you will be visible to 
me. ... As to French stile (sic) perfect ignorance. Seriously though 
whatever parts there may be in it of yours, with very few exceptions I 
have not been able to distinguish them from my own. . . . Oh but my 
dear Dumont I have need of you... . You are a sad fellow and I am 
disappointed in you. Put not thy trust in Princes said holy David. If 
he had been a prophet as well as a king he would have said in French- 
men. Here’s Russia going to the devil whilst you are doing nothing in 
a place where nobody does anything. 


All these lamentations are accompanied by masses of copy 
to be edited in a most comprehensive sense. These were duly 
returned, although Dumont was performing precisely the same 
onerous tasks for Barré and others, not to speak of his exacting 
connexion with Mirabeau. Bentham so rarely wrote about any- 
thing but himself and his works, one letter deserves quotation 
as an exception to his complete egotism : 


July 1805. The Admiral has just received certain advice that the 
French fleet of the line is off to the West Indies with Nelson at their 
heels and are in high spirits. My brother is going to Russia about it. 
Going? In a way you would never have imagined on the part of the 
government on the suggestion of Mr. Pitt. A gap has been discovered in 
our Navy and to fill it up they have recourse to Russia to build us 
ships. . . . Number as far as a dozen or so—two ships of the line—my 
brother to make arrangements for the purpose. . . . It occurred to him 
that in his interview with Mr. Pitt he might have an opportunity for 
mentioning you as a person well qualified to do business at the Russian 
court by means of your connections there. . . . As for myself you have 
treated me so unkindly and unfaithfully I should not have written at all 
but to send you the copy of Mr. Colquhoun’s letter to show you the 
difference between a zealous friend and a lukewarm one. Nepean (the 
head of the Admiralty) described you as ‘one of the first characters of 
the age.’ I am not sure if you had any equals but if you had they 


were few. 


Mr. Bentham, who resolutely refused to budge without his 
wife and family, eventually chartered an entire ship for the voyage 
for two hundred guineas. But Dumont was not tempted to be 
among the passengers, and incur the further wrath of his 
philosopher. 

Bentham’s letfers are fuller than ever of intricate notes, when 
he writes in 1817 : 


There is neither common honesty or commonsense in your backsliding— 
For backsliding it is. Commonsense, because although you are a tolerably 
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boy and have some pretensions to a chuck under the chin you are 
but a boy, I had almost said ax infant and unless you will come and 
sit in the lap of your old grey-headed monster you will be taken up by 
some of the harpies you speak of and damned body and soul. If you are 
Numa, reprobate as you are, am I not the nymph Egeria?.. . 


Well might Bentham’s own words apply to himself : ‘ Morality 
made Easy. As there are but two persons in the world, I. Self, 
II. Mr. All-Besides ’—with the addition that for him the second 
was of absolutely no consequence. If the entire correspondence 
ever leaves the dusty portfolios at Geneva, the amount of difficult 
work proved to have been done for Bentham by this busy, popular 
man will appear almost incredible. Yet upon an undated scrap of 
paper, quite at the end, is this sentence: ‘Dumont and Russia 
having failed me so that in my quality of author as of man I seem 
destined to go out of the world without posterity.’ It was for- . 
tunate Dumont was indifferent to recognition; but if literary 
justice existed, his name would be linked with Bentham’s in an 
indissoluble bond. 

John Stuart Mill often acted as Bentham’s secretary to 
Dumont, and speaks cordially of 


the pleasure with which I embrace every opportunity of holding converse 
with you, for there are few I love and esteem more. It was peculiarly 
gratifying to me to hear of the steps which the people in the different 
parts of Switzerland are taking for the improvement of their legislation 
and above all in your own part of it which is an example to the whole, 
and where I deem it (you will not accuse me of insincere flattery in saying 
so) a matter of such importance to the grand course of legislation that 
they have you for the leading performer. 


When the war-ravaged ‘little Cantons’ were starving, it is 
pleasant to find ‘ by far the most popular preacher now in Edin- 
burgh, the Rev. Sydney Smith,’ sending sixty-six pounds as the 
result of his eloquence for the Swiss cause. Dumont was very 
intimate with the handsome ‘ Bobus,’ whose abundant correspon- 
dence is affectionate, but rather dull. There is no trace of the 
wit with which his brother irradiated every topic alike. 


Dear Sre [he writes],—Thank you for the armfuls of valuable material 
you have sent for my sermon, I only wish they had fallen into better 
hands; a certain proportion should be observed between the value of the 
article to be wrought and the skill of the artificer, and the topaz and 
the amythyst are not made for the fingers of the bungling lapidary. Dirt 
and honesty are the characteristics of this place, and an inclination to 
relieve distress. If the day is fine we shall get a few guineas which I 
will transmit to you with infinite pleasure because I pity the Swiss and 
I love them. Mr. Stuart has with his usual goodness exerted himself in 
every possible way, but to tear money from the Scotch is not to rob them 
of the superfluities of life but to rob them of mutton, bread, and broad- 
cloth, of aliments and vestments, of that which covers the stomach from 
without, and cheers it from within. Mrs. and Miss S. beg to be kindly 
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remembered to you. I cordially join you in everything you have said 
in their favour—an experience of two years has made them the objects of 
my sincere regard. The scarcity here has exposed us very much to the 
danger of insurrection which has been hitherto warded off by the Military 
charity of the Magistrates and Aristocrats who have frightened and 
appeased the mob by offering oatmeal or death. My brother’s progress 
in life will of course be uncertain as he is dogged with the heavy impedi- 
ment of an honest independent mind, an obstacle which has sunk many 
a@ young man in that profession, and which it requires eminent talents 
to overcome. He had long promised to make me a Bishop, but by his 
persevering integrity I observe that event to be removed to a lugubrious 
distance. But whether Bishop or simple Priest I shall always remain 
with deep respect the servant of Mr. Dumont, §.S. 


The date of the single significant letter from Wilberforce is 
indistinct, but is easy to fix on account of its contents. It is 
another striking illustration of the value of Dumont to his friends 
in their difficulties : 


My pear Srr,—Our respected friend Sir S. Romilly was so obliging 
yesterday as to assure me we should have an opportunity of forwarding 
a small parcel to you and this confirmed what I before however knew 
from your obliging declaration through Brougham, that you would 
permit us to call on you for your Friendly Contingent towards the com- 
pletion of the force to be provided for the attack on the slave trade. Mr. 
Clarkson has drawn up an epitome of the evidence taken before the 
House of Commons in the slave trade inquiry, and to it he has prefixed 
and subjoined some serious Expostulations. All this it appears to me will 
do very well, but I am informed by a friend of mine that the gentleman 
who was employed to translate it into French has executed his part of 
the business very indifferently, and it was probable it would require 
alteration. I have scribbled, though I am conscious much too hastily, 
a few of the remarks which I hope may be useful additions to Mr. 
Clarkson’s. May we request you to have the goodness to correct the 
imperfect French and to abstract and superadd if you think proper, the 
remarks I enclose together with a copy of the extracts marked? May I 
beg you to have 200 or 300 printed (all our measures are of course at 
the expense of the African institution) and to send 100 to Vienna. This 
I scribble more asleep than awake. . . . Instead of apologising I will 
allege ‘ the Cause,’ and assure you of my cordial respect and regard. 


It is a pity space forbids the inclusion of one of the lengthy 
missives sent from Bombay in 1806 by Sir James Mackintosh to 
the friend to whom he clung tenaciously. They are most interest- 
ing, if gloomy, pictures of the state of India, and of the difficulties 
which beset even his judicial mind in dealing with religious ques- 
tions. ‘Iam a great friend to the missionaries because I look on 
their success to be the only means of breaking down the infernal 
system of casts,’ is, however, a remark worth remembering. Sir 
James Mackintosh not only talked like a Macaulay minus the 
* glorious flashes of silence,’ but wrote with an equal fluency. We 
know he sent poor Maria Edgeworth to bed prostrated by her 
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very admiration, ‘ blasted by excess of light,’ as she herself relates. 
Great sheets of foolscap, covered with his fine clear script, attest 
his eagerness to communicate with Dumont, and an attachment 
which never weakened. ‘I hope Bentham will soon put his book 
on Evidence into your hands, and that you will soon put it into 
ours,’ is a significant sentence. 


Tell him I never sit in a criminal court without being mortified by 
the consciousness how little I can apply his forces. I beg you to accept 
Lady M.’s kindest remembrances as well as mine. We still live in hopes 
of being introduced and cheered by you in some excursion to some part 
of the Continent if Buonaparte leaves any we can visit. 


By judges, divines, politicians, and philosophers, Dumont’s 
society was alike courted. The group of friends surrounding him 
is intellectually very remarkable, and further question as to his 
relations with the distinguished women of a day of distinction 
cannot but rouse the eternal curiosity as to the secrets of the 
heart. The answer is unexpected, yet definite. If Dumont ever 
loved, he got over the pleasing fever betimes, for there is but 
a faint tradition regarding a Russian lady, dating from the days 
of his share of fickle Catherine’s for once honourable favour. 

He was never a sentimentalist at the apogee of the romantic 
school. In vain does a certain Madame Blancheney write prettily 
to say ‘ Votre lettre m’a guérie d’une forte migraine,’ which is 
an agreeable antithesis to Mademoiselle Aissé’s enforced renun- 
ciation of medicines because they made her distant chevalier ill 
from sheer sympathy. She is as insatiable as Bentham : ‘ Si vous 
aurez pu me voir mon aimable ami courant 4 la poste chaque 
matin toujours trompée dans mon attente,’ is her cry, at least 
testifying to the amiable friend’s extreme popularity. 

The story of the intimacy of Maria Edgeworth with Dumont 
has been told at full length,’ and it was published after Miss Con- 
stance Hill’s study of the Edgeworth ‘Circle.’ But although the 
letters then published for the first time strongly support the prob- 
ability of something more tender than mere friendship being felt 
by the excellent gifted little lady for Dumont, Miss Hill gives a 
contrary opinion as coming from the family itself. It is a delicate 
point, and there is room for two opinions. 

‘Mon sincére et inalterable ami,’ is always her name for him, 
though he disappointed her bitterly by never visiting Edge- 
worthstown. 

Abuse your letters as much as you please, only let me have them, and 
frequently, and allow me to judge them for myself and permit me to 
like them, for indeed I cannot help it. Yet I acknowledge I prefer you 





2 Rowland Grey, ‘Maria Edgeworth and Etienne Dumont,’ Dublin Review, 
1909. 
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to your letters . . . Now every bit of my letters I wish to be for you and 
you alone. Reasonable or unreasonable I know my little self, and I 
know that I could not write to you if I thought any creature were to 
see my letters, 


This is all charmingly unlike the markedly impersonal tone of 
the correspondence in her biographies, which contain none of 
Dumont’s replies. .Were these burnt because she would not leave 
them behind her? and is not her very silence when he passed away 
eloquent? To him, and to him alone, did she confide the last 
words of the amazing Father she loved devotedly : ‘ Be worthy 
of me, Maria, do not bewail me.’ There is deep pathos in the 
fact that, for all her sense of humour, they appeared to her sub- 
lime and not ridiculous. To some of us such simple womanly 
revelations are more arresting even than the books we are so confi- 
dent Scott and Macaulay overpraised because we are too dull to 
perceive their merits. 

Eliza Smith supplies a plentiful number of sheets, written 
half in French and half in English, and if she is not as witty 
as Sydney, she is livelier than ‘Bobus.’ It is amusing to find 
her in Italy, cordially thanking Dumont for his comforting assur- 
ance that her countrymen are ‘ awaiting the invasion of the Cor- 
sican Usurper with courage and gaiety.’ ‘Oh je reconnais mon 
sang,’ is her comment. ‘ But suffering humanity must shudder 
at the consequences of that invasion.’ 

Caroline Fox, if she very wisely refused to marry Bentham, cer- 
tainly did much to prove her honest liking for Dumont. Her 
shrewd, lively, intimate letters, in a clear flowing Italian hand, 
are many. ‘The first relates to her efforts to procure a situation 
for a protégée of Dumont’s in 1817 : 


The truth is the present is not a favourable moment for obtaining a 
high salary. The nobility and gentry feel the pressure of the times in 
common with all classes in England. Retrenchment, if necessary, 
generally begins with the objects most out of sight, as the salaries of 
Tutors and Governesses. 


Again, in August, she writes from Little Holland House : 


My peak Mr. Domonr,—Soon after this reaches you, you may expect 
the arrival of two old English friends whose chief, and I may say only 
satisfaction at Geneva will be to shake hands with you and find you as 
they hope in the enjoyment of health and every other comfort. You will 
be surprised perhaps to hear that Miss Vernon and I have taken the 
heroic resolution of setting out by ourselves, and that making our route 
by Brussels and the Banks of the Rhine and loitering nowhere on the 
road we expect to reach Geneva in about a fortnight. Our time indeed 
will not admit of our taking more than a Bird’s Eye view of the country 
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we pass through, but in that we shall find beauty enough to repay us. 
The cause of our being so limited in point of time is that we have 
promised to meet my brother and Lord Holland in Paris and they will 
be leaving it in the middle of October if not sooner. The Romillys 
encourage our undertaking and assure us we can accomplish it in six 
weeks with ease. Lord Lansdowne commends and admires our enterprise, 
and says we shall deserve the thanks of the community if we can seduce 
you from your patriotic labours and persuade you to come to England. 
Our intention is to set out very early on Monday morning, and get to 
Dover that night. A letter will reach us at Frankfurt or Schaffhausen 
if you will be good enough to give us any hints for the remainder of our 
journey especially relating to the expenses of Voitures when we enter 
Switzerland, for being ignorant and inexperienced persons in our mode 
of procedure, we shall not know to what to agree. We intend to stop 
only two nights in Brussels, and shall stop no longer than necessary 
till we reach Geneva. I suppose Schaffhausen will require two nights to 
see the fall. God bless you dear Mr. Dumont. 


Schaffhausen, Sept. 23rd. 

Deak Mr. Dumont,—Enfin nous voila 4 l’entrée de votre beau pays, 
several days later than we wished or hoped, when we wrote to announce 
our enterprise owing to the impediments which the King of Prussia 
threw on our path. Unluckily we fell into his route at Aix la Chapelle 
and there bon gré, mal gré they kept us three nights not allowing us even 
to hire a Voiture jusqu’a sa Majesté avait passé. This you will allow 
was a trial to the patience of Ladies setting out on their travels, but it 
has been really the only contretemps we have had... so little is our 
ardour cooled by inconveniences and difficulties we cannot persuade our- 
selves to take the straight road to Lausanne, and I am afraid if we stay 
two days as we probably shall, it will be impossible to reach Geneva 
before the 30th . . . the object which carries us there will induce us 
to shorten rather than lengthen our stay as we cannot remain for ever. 
... You delight us by saying you are tempted to Paris. Ce n’est que 
le premier pas qui cotite. Once there we shall feel sure of you in 
England. Lord H. will forgive us for keeping him waiting if we are 
the cause of your coming too. God bless you dear Mr. Dumont—in ten 


days we shall meet. 


There is certainly not much in the tone of these pleasant letters 
to suggest that Miss Fox was really the original of Miss Crawley, 
but there is plentiful evidence to show she well understood the 
art of friendship in which Dumont was unsurpassed. His por- 
traits, even in Geneva, are scarce enough to prove personal vanity 
absent from his strong sane character. For his was the heyday 
of the miniature, and of those eyes painted on ivory, which were 
absurdly set as jewels to adorn white necks and arms. That his 
were large and fine is seen in a study by Madame Meunier Romilly, 
afterwards engraved in London. It shows an imposing per- 
sonality, although he was not handsome. 

He died at the age of seventy-one, active and useful to the 


last. For a fitting epitaph we may turn to the first page where 
2E2 
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his name occurs in the autobiography of Sir Samuel Romilly 
and read : 


His vigorous understanding, his extensive knowledge, and his splendid 
eloquence qualified him to have acted the noblest part in public life, 
whilst the brilliancy of his wit, the cheerfulness of his humour and the 
charm of his conversation have made him the delight of every private 
society in which he has lived, but his most valuable qualities are his 
strict integrity, his zeal to serve those to whom he is attached and his 
kind and affectionate disposition. 


Lin1an RoWLAND-BROWN 
(Rowland Grey). 





A VANISHING VIRTUE 


Ir is a dictum of Burke’s that the deep foundations of 
character, individual and national, are laid in things which 
‘pass with the majority of men for a romance.’ Of the many 
profound sayings of that great political thinker, this is one of 
the most profound, and at the present time we have urgent need 
to apprehend it. There is one virtue which lies at the root of 
all greatness, personal and collective. And that virtue men are 
ceasing to believe in and to practise. They treat it as out of 
date ; they regard it as a romance. It is the virtue of obedience. 

The complete idea of man embraces the two concepts of per- 
sonality and solidarity—they are two terms of one and the same 
idea. As an individual person, man belongs to himself. No man 
can possess the same authority over another that we possess over 
an inferior species. Noman is simply achattel. A person must 
never be used as if he were a mere thing. But man does not 
exist in isolation. ‘ Unus homo nullus homo.’ Society is to him 
what the soil is to the plant. Hence the associations which 
incorporate individual persons in collective entities: the family, 
the tribe, the nation. Hence, too, the conception of humanity 
which is, in Pascal’s phrase, ‘the human race considered as one 
man, continually existing and learning.’ But I am concerned, at 
present, not so much with mankind as a whole as with the 
societies, smaller or larger, in which we exist for the purposes 
of civilised life. Now the bond which knits them together is 
justice enforcing obedience through law. Hence the dictum of 
St. Augustine that the general pact of human society is to obey 
rulers: ‘ generale quippe pactum est humanae societatis obedire 
regibus suis.’ * 

And here we get to ethics. This bond by which the State 
unites men is a moral bond. The obligation of obedience to law 
is only the conception of moral good and moral evil, manifesting 
to the soul its necessity. That necessity is categorically impera- 
tive, to use the phrase of a great master. ‘The words ‘‘I 

 Confes. i. iii. v. 8. I do not know whether Lord Tennyson had this passage 
in his mind when he wrote, in Morte d’Arthur: ‘ Seeing obedience is the bond 
of rule.’ 
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ought,’’’ writes Kant in the Critique of Pure Reason, ‘ express 
a species of necessity which nature ’—of course he means physical 
nature—‘does not and cannot present to the mind of man. 
Understanding knows nothing in nature but that which is, or 
has been, or will be. It would be absurd to say that anything 
in nature ought to be other than it is, in the relations in which 
it stands : indeed, the word ‘ ought,’ when we consider the course 
of nature, has neither application nor meaning. Whatever 
number of motives nature may present to my will, whatever 
sensuous impulses, it is beyond their power to produce the moral 
ought. The moral faculty enunciates laws which are imperative 
or objective laws of freedom, and which tell us what ought to take 
place, thus distinguishing themselves from the laws of nature, 
which relate to that which does take place.’ 

Let us pursue the matter a little further. Whence does this 
ethical ought derive its sovereign and compelling power? From 
this, that it is the expression of supreme reason. There is an 
admirable saying of Goethe that morality is an everlasting search 
for an appeasement (ein ewiger Friedenversuch) between our 
personal claims (Anforderungen) and the laws of an invisible 
kingdom. This invisible kingdom is the realm of Eternal Law. 
That ‘nothing is that errs from law’ is absolutely true. Con- 
sider the domain of the physical sciences. The very word science 
implies law. If the universe were the realm of chance, science 
could not exist. And the wider and the more exact our science, 
the profounder is our apprehension of the fact that throughout 
the physical universe law reigns, dominating the organic and 
the inorganic, the smallest things and the greatest, the most 
complex and the simplest, the most mutable and seemingly 
capricious, and the apparently most fixed and stable, penetrating 
all spheres of knowledge, all realms of existence, all time and 
all space. Now the essence of law is necessity. And in the 
physical order this necessity is expressed by the word ‘ must,’ a 
word borrowed, indeed, from the metaphysical order, for, in 
strictness, physics cannot get beyond the word ‘is.’ The laws of 
nature may, indeed, be regarded as necessary, but only ex necessi- 
tate consequenti, as the schoolmen say—that is, as proceeding 
from a necessary Being; as what they are, because He is what 
He is; as an expression of His supreme reason, as emanating 
from Him who is the truth, of whom all truth is part. And 
so viewed, they may be considered as divine, and precisely because 
they are divine do they dominate us. 

But physical laws are not the only laws which rule us. Man 
is something more than matter in motion and belongs to 
another world than the physical. He belongs to that invisible 
kingdom of which Goethe speaks, and is subject to its laws. As 
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physical law rules throughout the universe, so does moral. ~* 
There is an ideal order of right, embracing and harmonising all 
private rights, the ultimate foundation of all human justice, and 
binding upon the human conscience. It is founded on objective 
reason, and therefore it is universal, like the verities of mathe- 
matics. It is part of the nature of things. Its principles are 
the ultimate bases of right and duty, and it finds them beyond 
the phenomena of sense, by means of our imaginative faculty, in 
the inner world of consciousness, of volition, of finality. Inde- 
pendent both of theologies and theogonies, it claims obedience, 
not as an instrument of happiness or agreeable feeling, but as a 
thing absolutely good and an end in itself. Such is the moral 
law, obedience to which is the condition of moral liberty, just 
as obedience to physical law is the condition of physical liberty. 
The rule of what should be, as distinct from what is, it is its 
own evidence, its own justification. And conscience is the 
entering into the individual of this objective law of right; its 
practical judgment or dictate; the witness in ourselves, written 
on the fleshly tables of the heart, in virtue of which man is what 
Aristotle called him, ‘an ethical animal.’ It is, Aquinas tells 
us, ‘the participation of the Eternal Law in the rational 
creature.’ 

I am afraid that what I have just written has a somewhat 
scholastic sound. My apology must be that it is necessary to my 
argument. There are some writers of name—the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen was eminently seen among them—who have applied them- 
selves to controverting the absurd proposition that the moral 
law is the creation of Christianity. It has always filled me with 
pity to see earnest and able men thus wasting time and energy in 
arguing about the shadow of an ass, as the old Greeks would have 
said. Assuredly, the moral law is not the creation of Chris- 
tianity, and none of the great Catholic moralists have contended 
that it is. It is independent of that religion and of any other. 
But, as assuredly, Christianity came into the world as an apostle 
of the moral law, preaching it in ampler measure than mankind 
had before known, and investing it with diviner sanctions: 
exhibiting it as the key to the problems of existence : revealing 
the nature of its obligation which the wisest of the ancients had 
acknowledged but could not explain; pointing to it as the means 
whereby man 

the nobler mastery learnt 
When inward vision over impulse reigned. 

Christianity changed the lives of men by changing the ideal 
of life, and it changed that ideal by proclaiming the supreme 
value of obedience. Henceforward the rule of action was not 
to be the individual will, perverse or corrupt, but the Divine Will, 
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good and acceptable and perfect. St. Augustine sums it up in 
seven words: Nolle quod volebam et velle quod volebas. Christ 
was to be the Great Exemplar. To follow ‘the blessed steps of 
His most holy life’ was ‘the system of moral discipline ’—this 
phrase, too, is St. Augustine’s—set before the neophyte. Now on 
that life, from beginning to end, obedience is written. His own 
last words, ‘ Not My will but Thine,’ sum it up; and they became 
the law of His followers. On almost every page of the Epistles 
and Gospels there are indications of that unquestioning sacrifice 
of the individual will which dominated the primitive Christians. 
It is not too much to say that the virtue of obedience, which, 
indeed, in some sort involves all the others, was esteemed by 
them the highest. Factus est obediens : He became obedient— 
yes, unto death—it is written of the King; and this principle of 
obedience was to be the fundamental law of His subjects. In 
every relation of life, from the highest to the lowest, they were 
* bound to believe and to do.’ I need not dwell upon what is so 
familiar. 

Thus did the new religion recreate the individual. And thus, 
too, did it create anew civil society. The true foundation of civil 
society—no other will be found enduring—is the family. Now 
the family rests upon marriage. And marriage rests upon the 
sexual instinct. Those of my readers who are familiar with 
Schopenhauer will doubtless remember a passage in which he 
enlarges, in Rabelaisian vein, on this truth—he calls it the pearl 
of his system. It is, as he presents it, a pearl fit to be thrown 
before swine. But Kant had long before him written: ‘ Nature 
pursues her vast design: beauty, modesty are only her instru- 
ments, nay, her baits.’ Such is the explanation—indubitably a 
correct one—of the attraction exercised over men by women, how- 
ever pure and refined. It has been the work of reason and 
religion to invest this animal instinct for the perpetuation of life 
with an ideal character, and to make of it the great bulwark of 
civilised society, potent 


Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought and amiable words, 
And love of truth and all that makes a man. 


Yes : ‘ the work of reason and religion.’ Reason had attained to 
the true norm of marriage, admirably stated in the jurisprudence 
of ancient Rome: ‘Conjunctio maris et feminae et consortium 
omnis vitae : divini et humani juris communicatio.’ The Catholic 
Church consecrated, as holy matrimony, this lifelong and indis- 
soluble union of two personalities, and proclaimed their spiritual 
equality, ‘for in Jesus Christ there is neither male nor female.’ 
But while insisting upon woman’s spiritual equality with man, 
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it insisted also on her economic subjection to him. The sexes are 
- jnterdependent, but in the family the husband is king, and his 
wife is the first of his subjects—obedience her primal duty. 
$t. Paul puts it with much emphasis : indeed he could hardly be 
more emphatic : ‘ Wives, be subject to your husbands, as to the 
Lord.’* The ground of that subjection is exhibited by Nature 
herself. It is both physical and psychical. I will not dwell upon 
the physical side of the matter, which surely must be evident to 
all who will not shut their eyes to the most obvious lesson of 
woman's corporal constitution. But on the psychical side is it 
not as evident? ‘Taking women in general, we assuredly must 
say that in them sentiment predominates over sense, imagination 
over reason : that in the logical and scientific faculties they are 
vastly inferior to men ; that their émotions are strong, while their 
will is weak; that they are markedly deficient in the power of 
comprehending truth and justice under the pure form of prin- 
ciples and ideas apart from personsand things. Spiritually equal 
to man, woman, in these respects, is unequal, and in this 
inequality is the ground of her natural subjection to him. Yes, 
natural subjection, as has been pointed out by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, with his usual terseness and force. 


There are two kinds of subjection [he writes]—one servile, the other 
economic or civil (oeconomica vel civilis). The latter is the kind of sub- 
jection whereby woman is naturally subject to man, because of the larger 
discourse of reason which man naturally possesses.’ 


According, then, to the teaching with which the Catholic 
Church indoctrinated Christendom, the wife is the first of her 
husband’s subjects in the little kingdom of the family. Her 
loyal obedience to him is a religious duty. The same duty was 
held by the new faith to be equally obligatory upon children. 
Here again Roman jurisprudence had anticipated Christian 
teaching. The doctrine of the patria potestas, however exag- 
gerated in archaic times, is rooted and grounded in the nature of 
things, and, like the doctrine of marriage, was touched and 
hallowed by Christianity. The Church exhibited the father as 
the direct and indefensible representative of Him ‘of whom all 
paternity in heaven and earth is named,’* and as alone ruling 


? The Bible in these days is not so much read as it once was, so a further 
quotation from the Pauline injunctions to the Christians of Ephesus may not 
be amiss. ‘As the Church is subject (érordacera) to Christ, so let wives be to 
their own husbands in everything.’ ‘Let the wife see that she reverence her 
husband,’ or, as the Vulgate, more correctly rendering the Greek, has it, ‘ uxor 
autem timeat virum suum.’ 

* Summa Theologica, 1. q. 92, a. 1, ad. 2. 

“Such is the Vulgate reading of the verse in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
natpia being taken as equivalent to warpérys— whether rightly or not has 
been matter of much discussion. 
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by immediate divine right. His duty towards his children is 
declared to be the bringing them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. Their obedience to him is to be rendered, not 
grudgingly or as of necessity, not merely mechanically, but by a 
loving sacrifice of .the individual will. Jeremy Taylor well 
observes, in The Great Exemplar : 

A sacrifice without a heart was a sad and ominous presage in the super- 
stition of the Roman augurs, and so it is in the service of God, for what the 
exhibition of a work is to man, that is the presentation of will to God. 
Without this our exterior service is like the paying of a piece of money in 
which we have defaced the image: it is not current. 


Thus did Christianity recreate the family, by hallowing the 
virtue of obedience which is its binding tie. It did not owe to 
Christianity its religious character: no, it possessed that 
character already. But the Catholic Church transformed it by 
bringing it under ‘the obedience of Christ.’ The work of the 
Church for the State was similar. Of course, the polities which 
it found in the world rested upon religious sanctions. M. Fustel 
de Coulanges, in his Cité Antique, goes so far as to say—and, 
indeed, is perfectly warranted in saying—‘ the true legislator 
among the ancients was not man, but the religious belief which 
was in man.’ Hence the dictum of Plato that to obey the laws 
was to obey the gods. Law was merely religion regulating society. 
It had never entered into the minds of the sages of antiquity that 
an irreligious State could exist. The Catholic Church recreated 
the public order, as it had recreated the family. The existing 
sanctions of religion remained, but they were transformed. A 
community of Christians became a Christian community ; surely 
an eminently reasonable proceeding. 

A State [Dr. Arnold observes] may as justly declare the New Testa- 
ment to be its Jaw as it may choose the institutes and code of Justinian. 
In this manner the law of Christ’s Church may be made its law, and all 
the institutions which that law enjoins, whether in ritual or discipline, 
may be adopted as national institutions.* 


That is just what the Catholic Church did in the Roman Empire, 
thereby forming Christendom. In the new order, as in the old, 
civil authority was emphatically clothed with the compelling 
majesty of religion. It was held to proceed from the QOeios vois, 
the Divine mind, which is the true foundation of human society. 
For such society, and not savage isolation, is natural to man, 
and is therefore to be attributed to the Author of nature. Not, 
of course, that civil rulers possess an immediate Divine right. 
Their power comes to them from its Divine source, mediante 
populo, whatever the form of the polity—largely a matter of 


° Introductory Lectures on Modern History, p. 53. 
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indifference—in which it is exercised. In obedience to it, wé obey 
the Great Original whose authority is stamped upon the man- 
dates of the magistrate, upon the statutes and ordinances of a 
realm. For the true source of the legislation whereby we live 
as civilised men is not arbitrariness or caprice. 


A human law [St. Thomas Aquinas teaches] bears the character of law 
so far as it is in conformity with right reason, and, in that point of 
view, it is manifestly derived from the Eternal Law. But inasmuch as 
any human law recedes from reason, it is called a wicked law, and, to 
that extent, it bears not the character of law, but of an act of violence.* 


Or, as he elsewhere puts it : 


Laws enacted by man are either just or unjust. If they are just, they 
have a binding force in the Court of Conscience from the Eternal Law 
whence they are derived. Unjust laws are not binding in the Court of 
Conscience, except perhaps for the avoiding of scandal or turmoil.’ 


The obedience, then, which, according to Christian teaching, is 
due to the civil ruler, is by no means unlimited. It is conditioned 
by the higher authority of that internal judge whose sentences 
of right and wrong are irreformable—Conscience, which is 
‘the consciousness of God.’ No grosser blasphemy is conceiv- 
able than Mayor Bailly’s claim, upon a memorable occasion, 
‘When the law speaks, conscience must be silent.’ 

These considerations are not out of place at the present 
moment, when our ears are dinned with representations of the 
duty of submitting to any law for which the votes of the majority 
of a legislature may be bought. Men are under no moral or 
religious obligation to yield obedience to legislation believed by 
them, in good conscience, fo be unjust, as robbing them of the 
rights and privileges of a nationality to which they have ever 
been loyal, and delivering them unto the will of their hereditary 
enemies, who have been persistently disloyal to it. To pretend 
that such an obligation exists is to mock them, the more so when 
it is notorious that the legislation which it is sought to impose on 
them is the result of a corrupt bargain between party politicians 
bent on retaining office by any means, and men whose avowed 
object is the dismemberment of the Empire. Such a law is an 
act of violence; it is a wicked law, and the constitutional form 
in which it is hypocritically clothed merely adds to its wickedness. 
Whether it should be resisted by force is a question to be decided 
by those against whom it is directed, and the considerations for 
deciding the question are purely of expediency. The State is an 
association of moral beings. To say that, is to say that its power 


* Summa Theologica, 1, 2, q. 93, a. 3, ad 2. 
* Ibid. q. 96, a. 4. 
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has moral limits. And grave infringement of those limits invali- 
dates its moral claim to obedience.* 

This by the way. My present point is that the new order 
called Christendom, both in public and in private life, rested upon 
the virtue of obedience, invested with the august sanctions of 
Christian religion: obedience for conscience sake. I do not 
know where this is more strikingly brought out than in the 
Church Catechism, which, though written after Christendom had 
been rent in twain, represents, faithfully enough, many of its 
ideas and traditions. The words ‘ bound to believe and to do’ are 
the keynote of that beautiful and venerable document. ‘‘Action 
in those days,’ says Carlyle, ‘was easy, for the divine worth of 
things was acknowledged ; loyalty still hallowed obedience and 
made rule noble ; there was still something to be loyal to.’ And 
now, as we look around the world, what trace do we find of that 
virtue? Assuredly, it is everywhere vanishing. It is looked 
upon, in Burke’s word, as a romance—all very well, perhaps, in 
an age of chivalry, such as the medieval period, but out of 
date in this twentieth century. Quite another principle has taken 
its place, and rules the minds of men at large. Of course, it 
survives in various relations of life for the simple reason that it 
is there indispensable. The soldier obeys, the sailor obeys, the 
public functionary obeys—with ever lessening readiness indeed. 
But it has ceased to be the common and universal law of human 
existence, as the old Christian tradition has become inoperative. 
I met a young gentleman the other day who, I was informed, 
had done very well at Oxford, and was told by him, in the course 
of conversation, that he believed in Humanitarianism, Utili- 
tarianism, and the greatest happiness of the greatest number.® 
Naturally, I was tempted to write him down an ass, in spite of 
his academical successes. I proceeded, however, blandly to 
inquire whether he could derive any ethics, any rule of life, 
from these fine things. He imparted to me his conviction that 
he regarded all objective standards of right as infringing a man’s 
inalienable prerogative, that he desired the freedom of a purely 


* The fine verses of Schiller in Wilhelm Tell may fitly be quoted here : 
‘ Nein, eine Grenze hat Tyrannenmacht : 
Wenn der Gedriickte nirgends Recht kann finden, 
Wenn unertraglich wird die Last—greift er 
Hinauf, getrosten Muthes in den Himmel, 
Und holt herunter seine, ew’gen Rechte 
Die droben hangen unverausserlich 
Und unzerbrechlich, wie die Sterne selbst. 
Zum letzten Mittel, wenn kein andres mehr 
Verfangen will, ist ihm das Schwert gegeben.’ 
® I learn that he is dead, poor fellow. I wonder whether the sphere in which 
he now finds himself is administered on the principles of Utilitarianism, Humani- 
tarianism, and the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
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personal morality. I suggested that this was his reading 
of Rousseau’s doctrine of the sovereignty of the individual. He 
told me that, as a matter of fact, he had never read Rousseau, 
but that he judged the doctrine of individual sovereignty, in 
thought and action, a sound one. Our conversation was here 
interrupted, and I went away feeling that my young friend 
had expounded to me, not amiss, the notion—he would 
probably have called it an idea—which, at this day, dominates 
a vast section of the popular mind. Rousseau’s doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the individual, intended, primarily, at all 
events, for the political order, has, naturally enough, invaded 
the moral, and has been fatal—as it was bound to be—-to the 
maintenance of a definite ethical standard. How find such a 
standard within the narrow limitations of our merely personal 
desires, our conflicting experience, our purblind vision? 
And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 

They are the words of truth and soberness. Assuredly Plato 
was right in holding that a common faith in unseen and super- 
sensuous realities is the true foundation of any human com- 
munity. Only such a unitary creed can save men from becoming 
absolute individualists with whom anarchy takes the place of 
obedience. For them, their spiritual perceptions extinguished 
by egotism and cynicism, the animal side of our nature usually 
becomes the only reality. Here, too, as in the political order, the 
sovereignty of the individual means the triumph of the passions 
over the reason, of which law is a function. 

So much as to the influence of a false and pestilent indi- 
vidualism on contemporary society generally. As might be 
expected, it has made itself specially felt with regard to the 
relations of the sexes. Obedience, as we have seen, is the bond 
of the family as the Catholic Church has established it on the 
basis of monogamy, holy and indissoluble. Against that obedi- 
ence what calls itself modern thought rebels. It is worth while 
to note how the clear eyes of the saintly Keble, sixty-five years 
ago, discerned the connexion of the attack on marriage with 
numerous other manifestations of a spirit of anarchy. In his 
pamphlet Against Profane Dealing with Holy Matrimony, pub- 
lished in 1849, he writes : 

No thoughtful person can regard this matter of the marriage laws 
as standing by itself: it belongs to a much greater and deeper movement, 
showing itself now nearly all over Christendom by tokens very various, 
but most curiously tending the same way—i.e. towards lawlessness. 

In the sexual sphere the full realisation of that lawlessness would 
be found, I suppose, in what is called free love, but I am 
aware that among champions of revolt against the authority of 
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Christian wedlock there are agitatons who content themselves 
with demanding increased facilities for divorce, or the recog- 
nition whefher of polygamy or concubinage. The late Mr. 
Parnell, as we learn from a most interesting work, much read 
recently, held that ‘the marriage bond does not bind when love 
ceases to exist,’ and, as we all know, he acted upon his theory, 
displaying much contempt for the view which public opinion 
might take of his action. ‘There will be a howl,’ he said, ‘but 
it will be a howling of hypocrites.’ It is indeed right to add 
that he qualified the word ‘ hypocrites’ by observing : ‘ Not alto- 
gether, for some of these Irish fools are genuine in their belief 
that forms and creeds can govern life and men ; perhaps they are 
right, so far as they can experience life ; but I am not as they, for 
they are amongst the world’s children: Iam aman.’ That was 
Mr. Parnell’s construction of the sovereignty of the virile indi- 
vidual in sexual relationship. 

Hardly less—probably more—significant than the attack from 
without on the family as established by Christianity is what I 
may call the dry rot within it. The authority of the husband 
as its king and governor is derided and denied. The words in 
the Anglican Marriage Service with which the wife promises to 
obey are, I am told, not seldom omitted. Equality is to take 
the place of subjection for woman. Of course, reason itself 
declares that on the physical and psychical *® inequality of the 
sexes, and on the willing obedience of the weaker, the happiness 
of both depends. It is the lesson which Shakespeare has worked 
out, with consummate art, in The Taming of the Shrew. It is 
the picture which is traced for us in the beautiful lines of Pope : 

She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 

Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules, 

Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 

Yet has her humour most when she obeys. 
Certain it is that when the true position of the husband as the 
ruler of the family is invaded, and his rightful authority 
impugned, not only is the dignity of the wife impaired, but the 
filial tie is relaxed, and the moral level of society sinks. I shall 
touch again on this shortly. Here I observe that the law of 
obedience to the husband is not the only law which is disdained 
by ‘ the new woman,’ as the phrase is. She seeks emancipation, 
too, from those prescriptions of decency to which she has hitherto 
paid obedience, and which have been rightly regarded as the best 
defence of her chastity. I will cite only two examples. There 
surely are few things more immodest than what an old author 

1° Psychical. I remember some words of George Sand in which this is well 

put : ‘Que la femme soit différente de l’homme, que le coeur et |’esprit aient un 
sexe, je n’en doute pas.’ 
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ealls those ‘ garish and wanton dressings’? in which—far too 
naked to be ashamed—she now exhibits herself for the admiration 
of men, or those lascivious dances the only conceivable object of 
which is to stimulate passions, active enough in most of us with- 
out artificial irritants. Of other phenomena, equally unpleasant, 
which attend the so-called emancipation of woman, the time would 
fail me to speak. The general aim of her revolt seems to be 
freedom to practise ‘all that harms distinctive womanhood.’ 
What a portent is the athletic woman with her perpetual motor 
activity, which, as a recent writer in The Times ** has well ob- 
served, ‘ may indeed develop her stature, but certainly does not fit 
her for motherhood, and in many cases leads to complete nervous 
breakdown and to neurasthenic sterility ’—the natural conse- 
quence of her defiance of the laws of her corporal constitution. 
Consider, too—but briefly—the platform woman as she perorates, 
pruriently, in the name of what she calls ‘ purity,’ concerning 
things which it is a shame for her even to speak of. Prurience, 
indeed, seems to be a distinctive attribute of the new woman. 
My last remarks have reference, of course, only to adult mem- 
bers of the family. Let us turn for a minute to the children. 
St. Paul—I must plead in extenuation of my so frequently 
referring to him my conviction that the world just now urgently 
needs his teaching—when warning St. Timothy of perilous 
times to come, mentions, as a note of them, disobedience to 
parents. Assuredly it is a special feature of these times. The 
boy is infected with the notion of his own sovereignty. Why 
should I obey? he asks. And the argumentum ad baculum, the 
application of the rod of correction, which in a saner age would 
have replied to his query, is seldom forthcoming. I was talking 
a day or two ago to the vicar of a large London parish, who told 
me that the children were his great difficulty. ‘ They are utterly 
indisciplined,’ he said, ‘the parents don’t keep them in order : the 
word is ‘‘ Let them please themselves; let them do what they 
like.” Parental authority can hardly be said to exist.’ In this 
connexion we ought not to forget how much the State, in our own 
country among others, has done to undermine that sacred 
authority, and to destroy filial obedience, by infringing the right 
of the father to determine the religious education of his children. 

™ A recent writer, in a work which seems to be much appreciated—published 
a few months ago, it has already gone through five editions—thus describes an 
experience of a young bride, brought up in the country, at her first dinner-party 
in Paris. ‘Dés l’entrée dans le salon je reconnus que je m’étais pas assez 
habillée, ou, plus justement, assez déshabillée. Je portais, an effet, une robe 
montante, tandis que toutes les femmes qui se trouvaient 14 étaient aussi 
décolletées qu’on peut l’étre, si l’on accorde que le cou prend naissamce vers 
l’estomac, et beaucoup plus, en toute conjoncture, que la bienséance ne le permet.’ 
—La Confession d’une Femme du Monde, par E. Lechartier, p. 51. 
8 Of May 13. 
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So much as to the vanishing of the virtue of obedience from 
the family. Now let us turn to the public order. The old 
conception of the function of the State, as we have seen, was the 
uniting of men by a moral bond. And precisely because the bond 
was moral was obedience claimed for its laws. The task of the 
lawgiver—let me be permitted to recall what I have said in an 
earlier page—was to formulate for the guidance of society the con- 
cepts of right revealed by reason—reason inherent in human 
nature and prescribing what men should do and should not do. 
The first lesson a subject had to learn was obedience, a reasonable 
service to be rendered for conscience sake. Is it possible to 
imagine any conception of the State more alien from the modern 


mind? The view of law now most widely prevalent is empirical. . 


An action is supposed to be wrong because it is forbidden, not 
forbidden because it is wrong. Indeed, the old notions of right 
and wrong have well-nigh disappeared. Thus Lord Morley of 
Blackburn tells us, in his book On Compromise, ‘ Moral prin- 
ciples, when they are true, are at bottom only generalisations 
from experience.’ But ‘generalisations from experience’ can 
only counsel; they cannot command; they cannot bind with 
the sacrosanct authority of right. And so the axe is laid to the 
root of the conception of positive law as a function of reason, 
a dictate of Eternal Justice which should rule human life. Its 
ultimate source is supposed to be a majority in a legislature—a 
majority usually obtained by impudent intrigue and cancerous cor- 
ruption. Carlyle is well warranted when he writes in one of his 
Latter Day Pamphlets : 

Truly one of the saddest sights, in these times, is that of poor creatures 
on platforms, in parliaments, and other situations, making and unmaking 
‘Laws,’ in whose soul, full of mere vacant hearsay and windy babble, 
is and was no image of Heaven’s Law: whom it never struck that Heaven 
had a Law or that the Earth could not have what kind of Law you 
pleased. Human statute books accordingly are grown horrible to think 
of. An impiety and poisonous futility every Law of them that is so 
made: all Nature is against it. 


It is not surprising that with the old conception of positive 
law as a function of justice or right reason, the belief in the duty 
of obedience to it has vanished too. If men obey at all, they 
obey not for conscience sake, but, as St. Paul puts it, ‘ for wrath.’ 
To the demand for obedience to it the answer is given, ‘On what 
compulsion must I? tell me that.’ And compulsion is becoming 
ever more and more difficult to apply, owing to the effacement 
of the idea of justice and the progress of a sickly sentimentalism 
and spurious humanitarianism. It is no wonder that systematic 
and successful defiance of the law is spreading. To the so-called 
‘militants,’ whatever our feeling about them, must be allowed 
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the praise, or dispraise, of supplying an excellent example of this. 
Their professed aim, to secure votes for women, I shall not dis- 
cuss; it is beside my present subject. I will merely remark in 
passing that I find it difficult to imagine a lower depth than the 
existing degradation of the electoral suffrage. And so, for 
myself I would say ‘ Votes for women ’ by all means ; nay, and for 
dogs and horses too, whose political opinions, indicated I sup- 
pose by barking and neighing, would certainly be of equal 
value with those of most human animals performing at ballot- 
boxes. It is not because of their political ideals that the militants 
interest me, but because of the striking example furnished by 
them of the impotence to which law has been reduced. Obedi- 
ence to law! ** Why should they render it? They break, burn, 
bludgeon at their own sweet will and are none the worse for it, 
except by the loss occasionally of artificial teeth or of a handful 
of hair in their scuffles with the police or the mob. It is not for 
them ‘ great harm to disobey.’ They are quit of the law’s penalty, 
at all events for a season, by a few days’ voluntary fast. 
To sum up then. The fact is indubitable that the obedience 
which has been for so many generations the bond of European 
society is vanishing—nay, has already in great measure vanished 
—from among us, because the virtue has gone out of it, because the 
moral force which gave it validity has become inoperative. Can 
any substitute be found for that moral foree? An experiment in 
search of one is being conducted, with more or less complete- 
ness, in several European countries, and especially in France. 
It is sought to supply the place of religious and philosophical 
dogma, in the education of the coming generation, by the teaching 
of merely physical phenomena, of the functions of matter and 
force, beyond which, it is said, we can know nothing. It seems 
to me absolutely certain that this experiment is foredoomed to 
failure. ‘The two great postulates of the school which directs it— 
a school which usurps the name of modern thought—are the 
sovereignty of the individual and physiological fatalism. How is 
it possible rationally to combine these two postulates in the mind 
of the man to come—the present child—and to deduce from them 
arule of conduct? You ascribe to him unlimited dominion in the 
world of ideas. In the world of fact he is the servant of events, 
of his organism, of the past which is in him by heredity. Such 
is the type of man who is being reared up in France and alas! 
I fear in England too ; void of the idea of God, which is exhibited 


13 T cannot refrain from remarking that the parallel which is sometimes 
drawn between the refusal of the people of Ulster to submit to legislation 
depriving them of their political status, and the defiance of the criminal law 
by the suffragettes, appears to me the ne plus ultra of stupidity or dishonesty, 
or of both combined. 
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to him as odious and ridiculous; emancipated from the moral 
law, which is replaced for him by calculations of profit and loss, 
of utility, of agreeable feeling ; handed over to the blind impulses 
of egotism, to the savage instincts accumulated in his brain by 
long centuries of evolution. Such is the human animal which 
is being prepared in schools called secular or laic, his feelings 
undisciplined, his passions unchained, the restraints of reason 
and religion thrown off : lord of himself nominally, slave to him- 
self really—to his lower self, the self of the ape and tiger, of the 
wild beast within him. It seems to me that to escape from this 
slavery, the will, the intellect, must be regulated by some idea, 
must be controlled by some principle. But can that idea, that 
principle be found in physical science? Impossible. What does 
physical science yield us? Facts, facts, monotonous—whatever 
the diversity of their manifestation—by reason of their perpetual 
succession, of the identity of their origin ; facts, some co-ordinated 
in the regions where physicists have penetrated, others not as 
yet so co-ordinated, but all mere mechanical phenomena, none 
possessing a shred of spiritual element or moral force. It is in 
vain to seek refuge in formulas: to invoke the Absolute, the 
Divine, the Ideal. The Absolute, what is it for physicists but the 
highest of abstractions? What the Divine for them but a decora- 
tive epithet? For if the Divine is not a Being, it is a mere 
word. What the Ideal, apart from transcendent reality, but a 
subjective conception, quite arbitrary, the private and personal 
product of your brain or of mine? No; for an idea, a principle 
that will regulate, will control the will, the intellect, we must 
seek elsewhere than among the phenomena of the physical 
universe. True, there you find, everywhere, causation, conserva- 
tion of energy—law on a scale infinitely great and infinitely 
little ; but it is a law which, taken by itself, does not speak of 
righteousness or make for righteousness : a law which is neither 
moral nor immoral, but unmoral. In that invisible kingdom of 
which Goethe speaks we find an order which is the counterpart, 
in the ethical and spiritual sphere, of the material order in the 
phenomena] : an order where causation and conservation of energy 
equally prevail : an order which is absolutely ruled by the moral 
law : an order which is as true a reality as the other, or rather 
a truer; for all phenomena are impermanent, all integrations 
are unstable, but the Law of Righteousness, unwritten and 
unchanging, is not of to-day or yesterday : it abides for ever.** 


** IT perhaps need hardly say that I have in my mind Antigone’s appeal to the 
Gyoanra xdcady. Gedy vopma, vf which she declares : 
ov yap tT viv re xdxOés, GAX’ dei more 
{i tavra xovdeis oldev &€ drov 'parn. 
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In Cardinal Gasquet’s beautiful and touching address upon 
the occasion of his receiving the biglietto which announced his 
elevation to the Sacred College, there occurs a sentence that may 
well be quoted here : 


The mission of God’s Church remains ever the same: it stands for 
peace and security and individual rights: and amidst the clash of interests 
so apparent in the world of to-day, it alone, with the principles of religious 
authority and democratic liberty, can secure the due observance of law 
and order necessary for the safety of society. 


These words of a master of historical studies seem to come to us 
as an echo of an utterance of Simon Peter two thousand years 
ago at Capernaum : ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.’ Yes: ‘ words of eternal life’: living 
and lifegiving words : words permanent and universal which shall 
not pass away : words which triumphed over pagan syncretism in 
the decadent Roman Empire: words which are as potent now 
as they were then, to revivify the great virtue of obedience, to 
restore and preserve that moral discipline without which social 
integration is impossible. 
W. 8. Litty. 
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AMERICAN HUMOUR 


IT is a somewhat venturesome task to write upon humour in 
an entirely serious and critical strain. Too often articles upon 
such a topic resolve themselves into the mere narration of well- 
worn jokes and stories. The fun of these runs thinly to its impo- 
tent conclusion, and behind the mask of the critic is detected 
the anxious grin of the second-hand story teller. 

Far too little, indeed, has been done towards the scientific 
analysis of humour. Our psychologists and philosophers have 
given it but a passing word as to something too light in texture 
to warrant a substantial examination. Kant, for example, has 
said that all those things excite laughter in which there is a resolu- 
tion or deliverance of the absolute captive by the finite. These 
at least were the things that made Kant laugh ; and the admission 
is a very honourable one. Schopenhauer, too, if I remember 
rightly, has said that all those concepts are amusing in which 
there is the subsumption of a double paradox. This, I think, no 
one will readily deny. But at the same time, it is still to be 
desired that some competent analyst of the aesthetic should lay 
down a general theory of the humorous which may supply a prac- 
tical criterion of what is, and what is not, amusing. Till this 
can be accomplished, criticism must be confined to such frag- 
mentary and partial discussions as the present. 

American humour enjoys a peculiar distinction. It belongs 
among that quite limited number of the products of the American 
continent in which the word American carries with it a sense 
of prestige. There is some doubt as to the merits of American 
manufactures and American manners. There is even more in 
regard to the religion, the politics, and the criminal law of the 
great republic. But American humour has always enjoyed in 
England a gay and hilarious popularity. The literary critics of 
England gave to Mark Twain his first recognition as a man of 
letters while yet the over-sophisticated intellect of Boston per- 
sisted in viewing him as a Nevada journalist. Artemus Ward, 
during his brief career, was the joy of English audiences, puzzled 
and enraptured with the very mystery of his humour. The works 
of Mark Twain, of Lowell, of Holmes, and Bret Harte, have 
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been so widely read that American humour has long since been 
looked upon as a thing notoriously established, needing no further 
endorsation of its excellence. ‘lo many, indeed, it has become 
a tradition—the object of a wilful and indiscriminating admiration. 

The distinction enjoyed by American humorous writing 
becomes all the more notable when one realises the peculiar posi- 
tion: it occupies in the general body of American literature. The 
quantity of American literature—worthy of the name—produced 
in the last one hundred years is notoriously small. Its quality 
is disappointingly thin. It is an evident fact which had better 
be candidly confessed than courteously concealed that we people 
of America have not shown ourselves a literary people. Taking 
us altogether, black citizens and white, we outnumber the uni- 
coloured people of the British Isles by two to one. We have 
long outnumbered them, and a count of heads, dead and alive, 
for the whole nineteenth century would stand largely in our 
favour. Yet the great bulk of our reputable common literature 
of the past one hundred years has been written by the novelists, 
essayists, poets, and historians of the British Isles. 

This literary sterility cannot be explained by lack of inspira- 
tion. What can be imagined more inspiring to the poet, or the 
novelist, than the advance of the outposts of American civilisation 
into the wide valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi, the conquest 
of the plains and the prairie, the first vision of the snow-clad 
mountains, or the mad rush of the treasure-seekers to the river 
valleys of the golden West? Yet of all this, how little stands 
chronicled, or worthily recorded, in the imaginative literature of 
the age: only the feeble reproduction of reality offered in the 
pages of such mediocre writers as Fenimore Cooper, whose Indians 
forget their native taciturnity to adopt the language of a New 
York State assembly-man, and whose youthful heroines speak the 
chiselled diction of the Massachusetts school-teacher. Or con- 
sider a moment the inspiration that should have been afforded 
by the great struggle against slavery, and the death grapple of 
the civil war : what have we of it as serious literature, save perhaps 
the pathetic prospect of Uncle Tom’s dismantled cabin, and the 
assurance that John Brown’s soul moves forward at a constant 
rate of acceleration? Of this relative literary sterility on our side 
of the Atlantic there can be no denial. Explain it as we will, 
we cannot avoid the blame of it. We have the people, reckoned 
at least after the fashion of the census-taker ; we have the inspira- 
tion, and for the production of ink, natural resources unsurpassed in 
the history of mankind. Shakspere wrote on sheepskin with a quill 
pen ; Chaucer was without the aid of dictionary or spelling-book ; 
Cicero used wax tablets, and the broken half of a pair of scissors ; 
the Hebrew psalmodists wrote upside down by candle-light—yet 
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these, and their like in London garrets, have made the literature 
of the world; and we of America, with our fountain pens, and 
linotypes, and electric presses, cannot in a hundred years turn 
out more real literature than the patient scribe of a mediaeval 
scriptorium might copy in as many weeks. 

Now, in this literary dearth there has been one salient excep- 
tion, and this exception has been found in the province of 
humorous writing. Here at any rate American history, and 
American life, have continuously reflected themselves in a not 
unworthy literary product. The humorist has followed, and 
depicted, the progress of our Western civilisation at every step. 
Benjamin Franklin has shown us the humour of Yankee com- 
mercialism and Pennsylvanian piety—the odd resultant of the 
juxtaposition of saintliness and common sense. Irving has de- 
veloped the humour of Early Dutch settlement—the mynheers 
of the Hudson valley, with their long pipes and leisurely routine ; 
Hawthorne presents the mingled humour and pathos of Puri- 
tanism; Hans Breitmann sings the ballad of the later Teuton; 
Lowell, the Mexican war, and the slavery contest ; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the softer side of the rigid culture of Boston ; Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte bring with them the new vigour of the West; 
and, at the close of the tale, the sagacious Mr. Dooley appears 
as the essayist of the Irish immigrant. No very lofty literature 
is this, perhaps, yet faithful and real of its kind, more truly 
and distinctively American than anything else produced upon the 
continent. 

The basis of the humorous, the amusing, the ludicrous, lies in 
the incongruity, the unfittingness, the want of harmony among 
things ; and this incongruity, according to the various stages of 
evolution of human society and of the art of speech, may appear 
in primitive form, or may assume a more complex manifestation. 
The crudest and most primitive form of all ‘ disharmonies’ is that 
offered by the aspect of something smashed, broken, defeated, 
knocked out of its original shape and purpose. Hence it is that 
Hobbes tells us that the Prototype of human amusement is found 
in the exulting laugh of the savage over his fallen foe whose 
head he has cracked with a club. This represents the very origin 
and fountain source of laughter. ‘The passion of laughter,’ says 
Hobbes, ‘springs from a sudden glory arising from a conception 
of some eminence in ourselves, as compared with the misfor- 
tunes of others.’ It seems but a sad commentary upon the history 
of humanity to think that the original basis of our amusement 
should appear in the form which is called demoniacal merriment. 
But there is much to support the view. ‘The pleasure of the 
ludicrous,’ says Plato, ‘ originates in the sight of another’s mis- 
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fortune.”’ Nay, we have but to consider the cruder forms of 
humour even among civilised people to realise that the original 
type still persists. The laughter of a street urchin at the sight 
of a fat gentleman slipping on a banana peel, the amusement of 
a child in knocking down ninepins, or demolishing a snow man, 
the joy of a schoolboy in breaking window panes—all such cases 
indicate the principle of original demoniacal amusement at work. 

Even in reputable modern literature we can find innumerable 
examples of merriment of the lower type created in this fashion. 
We are all familiar with Bret Harte’s poem about the circum- 
stances which terminated the existence of the literary society 
formed at the mining camp of Stanislow. The verse in which 
the fun of the poem culminates runs : 


Then Abner Dean, of Angels, raised a point of order, when 

A chunk of old red sandstone hit him in the abdomen, 

And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more. 


Now this humour of discomfiture, of destructiveness and savage 
triumph, may be expected to appear not only among a primitive 
people, but also in any case where the settlement of a new country 
reproduces to some extent the circumstances of primitive life. 
One can therefore readily understand that it enters freely into 
the composition of the humour of American Western life. The 
humour of the Arkansas mule, of the bucking broncho, of the 
Kentucky duel, is all of this primitive character. Mark Twain’s 
earlier and shorter sketches contain much material of this sort. 
An excellent illustration of it is found in the essay called 
‘Journalism in Tennessee.” The following extract therefrom, a 


little abbreviated for the sake of condensation, may be offered 
in citation : 

The Editor of the Johnson County Warwhoop was dictating an article 
(to Mark Twain, the Associate Editor) on the Encouraging Progress of 
Moral and Intellectual Development in America, when ‘ in the midst of his 
work somebody shot at him through the open window and marred the 
symmetry of his ear.’ ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘that is that scoundrel Smith, of 
the Moral Volcano; he was due yesterday.’ He snatched a navy revolver 
from his belt and fired. Smith dropped, shot in the thigh. The Editor 
went on with his dictation. Just as he finished a hand grenade came down 
the stove pipe, and the explosion shattered the stove into a thousand frag- 
ments. However, it did no other damage than to knock out a couple of my 
teeth. Shortly after a brick came through the window and gave me a con- 
siderable jolt in the back. The chief said: ‘ That was the colonel, likely.’ 
A moment after the colonel appeared in the doorway with a dragoon revolver 
in his hand. ‘I have a little account to settle with you,’ he said; ‘if you 
are at leisure we will begin.’ Both pistols rang out at the same moment. 
The chief lost a lock of his hair, and the colonel’s- bullet ended its career 
in my thigh. The colonel’s left shoulder was chipped a little. They fired 
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again. Both missed their men this time, but I got my share—a shot in the 
arm. I said I believed I would go out and take a walk, as this was a 
private interview. Both gentlemen begged me to keep my seat. 


It will, of course, be readily seen that the humorous quality 
of the above is of a mixed character, but the discomfiture of the 
associate editor enters largely into it. 

Now, this primitive form of fun is of a decidedly anti-social 
character. It runs counter to other instincts, those of affection, 
pity, unselfishness, upon which the progressive development of 
the race has largely depended. As a consequence of this, the basis 
of humour tends in the course of social evolution to alter its 
original character. It becomes a condition of amusement that 
no serious harm or injury shall be inflicted, but that only the 
appearance or simulation of it shall be present. Indeed, Plato him- 
self adds, as a proviso to the definition which I have quoted above, 
that the misfortune which excites mirth in question must involve 
no serious harm. Hence it comes about that the sight of a 
humped back or a crooked foot is droll only to the mind of a 
savage or a child; while the queer gyration of a person whose 
foot has gone to sleep, and who tries in vain to walk, may excite 
laughter in the civilised adult by affording the appearance of 
crooked limbs without the reality. This is perhaps what Kant 
meant by the resolution of the absolute. On the other hand, 
perhaps it is not. 

When the development of humour reaches this stage its basis 
is shifted from the appearance of destructiveness and demolition 
to that of the incongruous. Man’s advancing view of what is 
harmonious, purposeful, and properly adjusted to its surroundings, 
begins to cause him a sense of intellectual superiority, a tickling 
of amused vanity at the sight of that which misses its mark, 
which betrays a maladjustment of means to end, a departure from 
the proper type of things. The idea of contrast, incongruity, 
of the false semblance between the correct and the incorrect, 
becomes the basic principle of the ludicrous. 

To this stage of the development of the ludicrous belongs the 
amusement one feels at the sight of a juggler swallowing yards 
of tape, or of a circus clown wearing a little round hat the size 
of a pill-box. 

Much of the humour of the farce and the pantomime, the trans- 
formation scene of the musical comedy, and the medley of the 
circus ring is of this class. Just why such appearances should 
excite laughter, why the sense of pleasure experienced should 
manifest itself in certain muscular movements, is a physiological, 
and not a psychological problem. Herbert Spencer tells us that 
the thing called a laugh is a sort of explosion of nervous energy, 
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disappointed in its expected path, and therefore attacking the 
muscles of the face. Admirers of Spencer’s scientific method may 
find in this plausible statement a pleasing finality, though why 
the explosion in question should attack the face rather than other 
parts of the body still seems a matter of doubt. 

Now, this principle of intellectual pleasure excited by con- 
trast or incongruity, once started on an upward path of develop- 
ment, loses more and more its anti-social character, until at length 
it appears no longer antagonistic to the social feelings but con- 
tributory tothem. ‘The final stage of the development of humour 
is reached when amusement no longer arises from a single ‘ funny ’ 
idea, meaningless contrast, or odd play upon words, but rests 
upon a prolonged and sustained conception of the incongruities 
of human life itself. The shortcomings of our existence, the sad 
contrast of our aims and our achievements, the little fretting 
aspiration of the day that fades into the nothingness of to-morrow, 
kindle in the mellowed kind a sense of gentle amusement from 
which all selfish exultation has been chastened by the realisation 
of our common lot of sorrow. On this higher plane humour and 
pathos mingle and become one. To the Creator perhaps in retro- 
spect the little story of man’s creation and his fall seems sadly 
droll. 

It is of this final stage of the evolution of amusement that 
one of the keenest of modern analysts has written thus : ‘ When 
men become too sympathetic to laugh at each other for individual 
defects or infirmities which once moved their mirth, it is surely 
not strange that sympathy should then begin to unite them, not 
in common lamentation for their common defects and inferiorities, 
but in common amusement at them.’ This is the sentiment that 
has inspired the great masterpieces of humorous literature—this 
is the humour of Cervantes smiling sadly at the passing of the 
older chivalry, and of Hawthorne depicting the sombre melan- 
cholies of Puritanism against the background of the silent woods 
of New England. ‘This is the really great humour—unquotable 
in single phrases and paragraphs, but producing its effect in a 
long-drawn picture of human life, in which the universal element 
of human imperfection—alike in all ages and places—excites at 
once our laughter and our tears. 

From this general setting of the subject let me turn to the 
more immediate consideration of American humour as such, and 
inquire what special sources of contrast and incongruity, what 
particular modes of thought and expression might well be en- 
gendered in American life, and reflected in American writing. 
Perhaps the most evident, and the most far-reaching, factor in 
the question is the circumstance that we Americans are a new 
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people, divorced from the traditions, good and bad, of European 
life, and are able thereby to take a highly objective view of 
European ideas and institutions. Our freedom from the heredi- 
tary and conventional view has enabled our writers to take an 
‘outside’ view of things, and to discover many contrasts and 
incongruities hidden from the European eye. We have been 
able to view the older civilisation from a distance, and to judge 
it on its merits. The objective view—the deliberate insistence 
in judging things as they are, and not as hallowed tradition in- 
terprets them—forms the essential ‘idea’ of much of what is 
considered typically Yankee humour. It is one of the leading 
qualities in the humour of Franklin’s Poor Richard, of Major 
Downing, of Sam Slick, and of Hosea Biglow. It is connected 
essentially with the development of Yankee character, and of the 
Yankee view of the outside world. 


‘ A strange hybrid, indeed’ [said an English writer half a century ago] 
‘ did circumstance beget in the new world upon the old Puritan stock, and 
the earth never before saw such mystic practicalism, such niggard 
geniality, such calculating fanaticism, such cast-iron enthusiasm, such 
sour-faced humour, such close-fisted generosity.’ 


This peculiar vein of Yankee character has nowhere been 
better exploited for purposes of humour than in James Russell 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers. Here we have New England wisdom 
detached from the conventional view of things; how complete 
and surprising this detachment may sometimes appear is seen in 
the poem on the Mexican war, intended as a protest against the 
rampant militarism of the Southern Expansionists, in which 
occurs the following verse : 


We were gittin’ on nicely up here to our village, 
With good old idees o’ wut’s right an’ wut aint; 
We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war and pillage, 

And that eppyletts worn’t the best mark of a saint. 
But John P. 
Robinson—He 
Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee. 


A great deal of Mark Twain’s humour rests upon a similar 
basis. The humorous contrast is found by turning the ‘ artistic 
innocence’ of the Western eye to bear upon the civilisation of 
the old world. The result is amply seen in those two most 
amusing of American books, The Innocents Abroad, and the New 
Pilgrim’s Progress. A few words from a preface written by Mr. 
Hingston for an English edition of the Innocents admirably 
develop the fundamental basis of the contrast here utilised as 
@ source of humour. 
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From the windows of the newspaper office where Mark Twain worked 
(the office of the Jerritorial Enterprise, of Virginia City, Nevada) the 
American desert was visible: within a radius of ten miles Indians were 
encamped among the sage bush: the whole city was populated with miners, 
adventurers, traders, gamblers, and that rough-and-tumble class which a 
mining town in a new territory collects together. He visited Europe and 
Asia without any of the preparations for travel which most travellers 
undertake. His object was to see things as they are and record the impres- 
sions they produced upon a man of humorous perception, who paid his first 
yisit to Europe without a travelling tutor, a university education, or a 
stock of conventional sentimentality packed in a carpet bag. He looked at 
objects as an untravelled American might be expected to look, and measured 
men and manners by the gauge he had set up for himself among the gold- 
hills of California and the silver mines of half-civilised Nevada. 














It will be understood that a humorist enjoying the special 
advantage of so profound an ignorance was in a position to make 
amazing discoveries. I regret that the limited space at my dis- 
posal prevents an elaborate citation from Mark Twain’s descrip- 
tions of Europe. But perhaps his reflexions upon the old masters 
and their works in the picture galleries of Italy may serve as 


illustrative : 










The originals [he writes] were handsome when they were new, but 
they are not new now. The colours are dim with age; the countenances are 
scaled and marred, and nearly all expression is gone from them; the hair 
is a dead blur upon the wall. There is no life in the eyes. But humble as 
I am and unpretending in the matter of Art, my researches among the 
painted monks and martyrs have not been wholly in vain. I have striven 
hard to learn. I have had some success. I have mastered some things, 
possibly of trifling import in the eyes of the learned but to me they give 
pleasure, and I take as much pride in my little acquirements as do others 
who have learned far more and who love to display them fully as well. 
When I see a monk going about with a lion and looking tranquilly up to 
heaven, I know that that is Saint Mark. When I see a monk with a book 
and a pen, looking tranquilly up to heaven and trying to think of a word, 
I know that that is Saint Matthew. When I see a monk sitting on a 
rock, looking tranquilly up to heaven with a human skull beside him and 
without any other baggage, I know that it is Saint Jerome. When I see 
other monks looking tranquilly up to heaven but having no trade-mark, I 
always ask who these parties are. I do this because I humbly wish to 
learn. I have seen thirteen thousand Saint Jeromes, twenty-two thousand 
Saint Marks, sixteen thousand Saint Matthews, and sixty thousand Saint 
Sebastians, together with four million of assorted monks undesignated, and 
I feel encouraged to believe that when I have seen some more of these 
various pictures and had a larger experience [ shall begin to take a more 
absorbing interest in them. 























As @ subdivision of this Yankee humour which finds its 
starting-point in the unprejudiced wisdom of the detached mind, 
is to be reckoned another mode of literary expression characteristic 
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of the New England cast of thought. This is the production of 
a humorous effect by the affectation of a deep simplicity, a literary 
quality which perhaps had its root in the shrewdness in bargain- 
driving, highly cultivated among a people pious but pecuniary. 
No one was a greater master of this style than Artemus Ward. 
Ward. was perhaps a comedian rather than a humorist. His 

- early death prevented his leaving any great literary legacy to 
the world, but his lectures in New York, and London, of forty 
years ago are still held in kindly recollection. It was his custom 
to appear upon the platform in what seemed a deep and em- 
barrassed sadness ; to apologise in a foolish and hesitating manner 
for the miserable little ‘panorama’ lighted with wax candles 
which was supposed to offer the material of his lecture ; to regret 
that the moon in the panorama was out of place ; then in a shame- 
faced way to commence a rambling ‘ Lecture upon Africa,’ in 
which, by a sort of inadvertence, nothing was said of Africa till 
the concluding sentence, when, with a kind of idiotic enthusiasm 
which he knew so well how to simulate, he earnestly recommended 
his audience to buy maps of Africa, and study them. The follow- 
ing little speech, made in explanation of his panorama, may ve 
taken as typical of his style : 


‘ This picture’ [he used to say] ‘is a work of art; it is an oil painting 
done in petroleum. It is by the Old Masters. It was the last thing they 
did before dying. They did this, and then they expired. I wish you were 
nearer to it so that you could see it better. I wish I could take it to your 
residences and let you see it by daylight. Some of the greatest artists in 
London come here every morning before daylight with lanterns to look at it. 
They say they never saw anything like it before, and they hope they never 
shall again.’ 


Somewhat similar in conception is the wilful simplicity of 
his statement : ‘I was born in Massachusetts, but I think I must 
have been descended from an old Persian family, as my elder 
brother was called Cyrus.’ On one occasion he startled a London 
audience by beginning his lecture with the words : ‘ Those of you 
who have been in Newgate ’—the audience broke into laughter. 
Ward looked at them in reproach, and added—‘ and have stayed 
there for any considerable time.’ Of a cognate character is the 
ultra-simple announcement which he printed at the foot of his 
lecture programme: ‘Mr. Artemus Ward must refuse to be 
responsible for any debts of his own contraction.’ 

Among more modern writers, Mr. Edgar Wilson Nye has fully 
availed himself of this truly American principle of the deliberate 
assumption of simplicity. The episode of his visit to the Navy 
Yard in the days before Mr. Roosevelt, when the American Navy 
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was a proper target of national scorn, is a fine example of a 
humorously wilful misconception of the purpose of things : 

‘The condition of our navy,’ says Mr. Nye, ‘ need not give rise to any 
serious apprehension. The yard in which it is placed at Brooklyn is 
enclosed by a high brick wall affording it ample protection. A man on 
board the Atlanta at anchor at Brooklyn is quite as safe as he would be at 
home. The guns on board the Atlanta are breechloaders; this is a great 
improvement on the old-style gun, because in former times in case of a 
naval combat the man who went outside the ship to load the gun while it 
was raining frequently contracted pneumonia.’ 

But let us return from the humour of simplicity to the main 
form of Yankee humour of which it is a part, the humour based 
on that freedom from traditional ideas and conventional views, 
characteristic of a new country. It will readily be perceived that, 
unless sustained and held in check by the presence at its side 
of an elevated national literature, this form of writing easily 
degenerates. Freedom from convention runs into crudity and 
coarseness ; and a tone of cheap vulgarity is introduced calculated 
grievously to discredit the literature to which it belongs. It is 
unfortunate that even the work of the best American humorists 
is disfigured in this way. It would be offensive here to cite in 
detail such conspicuous examples as the account of the Turkish 
bath in the Pilgrim’s Progress. An excellent example of what is 
meant is offered by Mark Twain’s Cannibalism in the Cars. In 
this little sketch the vein of real humour may be obscured in the 
minds of many readers by the gruesomeness of the setting. I cite 
a part of it, not to excite laughter, but to illustrate the point 
under discussion. The story is that of a number of Congressmen, 
snowed in, in a railway train, and, after a week of confinement, 
driven by hunger to the awful extremity of choosing one of their 
number to die that the rest may live. The fun of the piece is 
supposed to lie in the contrast offered by the awful circumstances 
of the event, and the formal legislative procedure which the Con- 
gressmen, trained in American politics, apply to the case from 
sheer force of habit : 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Mr. Richard H, Gaston, of Minnesota, ‘it can be 
delayed no longer. We must determine which of us shall die to furnish 
food for the rest.’ 

Mr. John S. Williams, of Illinois, rose and said, ‘Gentlemen, I 
nominate the Reverend Jas. Sawyer, of Tennessee.’ 

Mr. Wm. R. Adams, of Indiana, said, ‘I nominate Mr. Daniel Slote, 
of New York.’ 

Mr. Slote: ‘Gentlemen, I decline in favour of Mr. John A. Van 
Nastrand, of New Jersey.’ 

Mr. Van Nastrand: ‘Gentlemen, I am a stranger among you; I have 
not sought the distinction that has been conferred upon me, and I feel a 
delicacy . 
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Mr. Morgan, of Alabama (interrupting): ‘I move the previous ques- 
tion.’ The motion was carried. A recess of half-an-hour was then taken, 
after which Mr. Roger, of Missouri, said: ‘ Mr. President, I move to amend 
the motion by striking out the name of the Rev. Mr. Sawyer and sub- 
stituting that of M. Lucius Harris, of St. Louis, who is well and honour- 
ably known to us all. I do not wish to be understood as casting the least 
reflexion upon the higher character and standing of Mr. Sawyer. I respect 
and esteem him as much as any gentleman here; but none of us can be 
blind to the fact that he has lost more flesh during the week that we have 
lain here than any of us.’ 

The Chairman: ‘ What action will the house take upon the gentleman's 
motion ?’ 

Mr. Halliday, of Virginia: ‘I move to amend the report by further 
substituting the name of Mr. Harvey Davis, of Oregon. It may be urged, 
gentlemen, that the hardships and privations of a frontier life have 
rendered Mr. Davis tough. But, gentlemen, is this a time to cavil at 
toughness? No, gentlemen, bulk is what we desire—substance, weight, 
bulk—these are the supreme requisites now—not latent genius or education.’ 

The amendment was put to the vote and lost. Rev. Mr. Sawyer was 
declared elected. The announcement created considerable dissatisfaction 
among the friends of Mr. Harvey Davis, the defeated candidate, and there 
was talk of demanding a new ballot, but the preparations for supper 
diverted the attention of the Harvey Davis faction, and the happy 
announcement that Mr. Sawyer was ready presently drove all animosity to 
the winds. 

We sat down with hearts full of gratitude to the finest supper that had 
blessed our vision for seven days. I liked Sawyer. He might have been 
better done perhaps, but he was worthy of all praise. I wrote his wife so 
afterwards. Next morning we had Morgan, of Alabama, for breakfast. 
He was one of the finest men I sat down to—handsome, educated, refined, 
spoke several languages fluently—a perfect gentleman. 


Enough, I think, has been quoted to illustrate my meaning, 
and I spare my readers the references to ‘ soup,’ to ‘ juiciness,’ and 
to ‘ flavour,’ in which the subsequent part of the article abounds. 

Let us pass on to consider another broad division of American 
humour, the Humour of Exaggeration. It is not to be supposed 
that we Americans hold any monopoly of this mode of merriment. 
It is at least as old as Herodotus, whose efforts deserve all the 
credit attached to a praiseworthy beginning. Nay, even before 
Herodotus we find the humour of monstrous exaggeration fully 
exploited in the primitive literature of Norway. ‘The great 
giant of the Eddas,’ says one of the Sagas, ‘ sits at the end of the 
world in Eagle’s shape, and when he flaps his wings all the winds 
come that blow upon man.’ The suggested parallel to the 
American eagle is too obvious, and I pass it by. It is at least 
supposable that this element of exaggeration entered largely into 
all primitive folk song : it is likely that many passages in Homer, 
and the Ancients, which to the scholars of the day are mere mis- 
statements of ignorance, were greeted in their time by the loud 
guffaws of barbarian listeners. 
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But though there is no monopoly of exaggeration in America, 
the circumstances of our country and its growth tend to foster 
it as a national characteristic. The amazing rapidity of American 
progress, and the very bigness of our continent, has bred in us 
a corresponding bigness of speech ; the fresh air of the Western 
country, and the joy of living in the open, has inspired us with 
a sheer exuberant love of lying that has set its mark upon our 
literature. Examples of the literary quality thereby inspired 
might be quoted in hundreds, but one or two must suffice. An 
old American newspaper of the year 1850 at once illustrates and 
satirises this mode of national thought thus : 

This is a glorious country. It has longer rivers and more of them, and 
they are muddier and deeper and run faster, and rise higher and make 
more noise and fall lower and do more damage than anybody else’s rivers. 
It has more lakes, and they are bigger and deeper and clearer and wetter 
than those of any other country. Our railway cars are bigger and run 
faster and pitch off the track oftener. and kill more people than all other 
railway cars in any other country. Our steamboats carry bigger loads, are 
longer and broader, burst their boilers oftener, and send up their passengers 
higher, and the captains swear harder than the captains in any other 
country. Our men are bigger and longer and thicker; can fight harder and 
faster, drink more mean whiskey, chew more bad tobacco than in every other 
country. 

A beautiful illustration of the same vein, not altogether un- 


conscious, is found in Daniel Webster’s speech to the citizens of 
Rochester : 


‘Men of Rochester, I am glad to see you. I am glad to see your noble 
city. Gentlemen, I saw your falls which I am told are one hundred and 
fifty feet high. This is a very interesting fact. Gentlemen, Rome had her 
Caesar, her Scipio, her Brutus, but Rome in her proudest days had never a 
waterfall a hundred and fifty feet high. Gentlemen, Greece had her 
Pericles, her Demosthenes, and her Socrates, but Greece in her palmiest 
days had never a waterfall a hundred and fifty feet high. Men of 
Rochester, go on.’ 


It is notorious that this form of American fun has always 
proved somewhat difficult of comprehension to our British cousins. 
‘I was prepared,’ said Artemus Ward, in speaking of one of his 
English audiences, ‘ for a good deal of gloom, but I did not expect 
to find them so completely depressed.’ It is interesting to note 
that the Right Hon. John Bright, one of the auditors of the 
lecture, said next morning : ‘ The information is meagre, and is 
presented in a desultory manner : indeed, I cannot help question- 
ing some of the statements.’ 

This divergence of national taste is really fundamental in 
British and American art and literature, and it forms the line 
of division between the British and American conception of a 
joke. The Englishman loves what is literal. His conception of 
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a ‘funny picture’ is the drawing of a trivial accident in a hunt- 
ing field, depicting exactly everything as it happened, with the 
discomfited horseman dripping with water from having fallen 
into a stream ; or covered with mud by being thrown into a bog. 
The American funny picture tries to convey the same ideas by 
exaggeration. It gives us negroes with boots that are two feet 
long, collars six inches high, and diamonds that shoot streaks of 
light across the paper. The English cartoonist makes a literal 
drawing. He may draw Mr. Lloyd George as a chimney-sweep 
or @ nurse-girl or as a bull-terrier, but the face is always the face 
of Mr. Lloyd George. The American cartoonist, on the contrary, 
reduces Mr. Roosevelt to a set of teeth with spectacles, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier to a lock of hair, and the German Kaiser to a pair of 
moustachios. In either case, the object sought may be attained 
or missed. British literalism in comic art or literature easily 
fades into insipid dullness ; pointless stories of ‘ awfully amusing 
things,’ told just as they happened, make one long for the sound 
of a literary lie. American exaggeration in comic art runs to 
seed in the wooden symbolism that depicts a skating accident by 
a series of concentric circles. American exaggeration in literature 
passes the bounds of common sense, and becomes mere meaning- 
less criminality. 

It has been impossible in the short compass of this article 
to say much of the part of American literature which moves upon 
the highest plane of humour, in which the mere incongruous 
*funniness’ of the ludicrous is replaced by the larger view of 
life. In plain truth, not much of what is called American humour 
is of this class. The writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne, the works 
of Mark Twain (not as cited in single passages or jokes, but con- 
sidered in their broad aspect, and in their view of life), present 
the universal element. But the generality of American humour 
lacks profundity, and wants that stimulating aid of the art of 
expression which can be found only amongst a literary people. 
The Americans produce humorous writing because of their in- 
tensely humorous perception of things, and in despite of the 
fact that they are not a literary people. The British 
people, essentially a people of exceptions, produce a higher 
form of humorous literature because of their literary spirit, 
and in spite of the fact that their general standard of humorous 
perception is lower. In the one case, humour forces literature. 
In the other literature forces humour. 

Nor can it be fairly said that the future of humorous writing 
upon our continent looks bright. It is hard to see how the pre- 
vailing neglect of letters, the prevailing attempt to reduce educa- 
tion to a mechanical, visible, proveable process that often kills 
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-the spirit within, the prevailing passion for specialised study that 
substitutes for the man of letters of the Oxford type the machine- 
made pedant of our American colleges—it is hard to see how 
all this is likely to aid in the creation of a great national literature. 
Without such a literature humorous writing cannot stand alone. 
The original impetus which created American humour has largely 
spent its force, nor is it likely that, in the absence of a wide- 
spread literary spirit, anything else will be left of the original 
vein of Yankee merriment except the factory-made fun of the 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME RECENT EXPERIENCES IN 
ALBANIA 


THE traveller to Scutari through Montenegro has his first sight 
of Albania from the top of the pass over Monte Loftchen. As the 
carriage crosses the pass and the cold wind blows up from below, 
one sees ahead, beyond the brown mountain tops of Montenegro, 
the snowy peaks of Albania, stretching eastwards from the Lake 
of Scutari into Servia. 

The Lake of Scutari is reached next day at Rijeka, from 
where a small steamer winds its way down the neck of the lake 
between the water lilies to Vir Bazar. Here another small 
steamer is waiting for Scutari. It was from the deck of this 
steamer last April that I had my first view of Scutari itself. We 
had two or three tourists on board, besides Montenegrins and 
Albanians, and a party of fifty French soldiers. The lieutenant 
in charge had been at Scutari for ten months with the Inter- 
national detachment, and said he had now exhausted the 
possibilities of the town. 

‘We came up for a month last year,’ he said, ‘to turn the 
Montenegrins out—French, English, German, Austrian and 
Italian detachments. And here we have been ever since. What 
is there to do here? Nothing. But here we must stay until the 
Government at Durazzo is something more than a name. When 
that will be, heaven knows.’ 

The English soldiers at Scutari made the same complaint with 
varying degrees of bitterness. ‘ We are catching malaria in the 
bazaar,’ they said. ‘ We left Malta at a few hours’ notice, and 
all our kit is there. The officers are getting extra pay, but we are 
not. We should like to see the last of Albania.’ 

Everyone grumbles at Scutari, but everyone is far better off 
there than in any other part of Albania. They have troops of 
five nations to defend them. They have, what Albanians are 
always crying out for, an English Governor. Colonel Phillips 
maintains order in Scutari with a firmness and tact that extort 
admiration even from the grumblers. 

No one is allowed to come into the town armed, and as no 
countryman can travel without his rifle, he brings it to the 
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entrance to the town and there deposits it in the guard-room. He 
receives a ticket for it, which he presents on leaving the town, 
just as the Londoner presents the ticket for his umbrella on 
leaving a museum. 

There is a system of justice in Scutari. When I was there 
a French officer acted as magistrate. Captain Richards, of the 
Marines, is in charge of the police and the prison. I was told 
that under his auspices the prison had become a much harder 
place than under the Turks. The much-abused Turks at any rate 
allowed prisoners coffee and tobacco, but under the new régime 
they were allowed no comforts of any kind. 

The attempt at a European form of government stops at the 
gates of Scutari. Across the river Kiri, the countrymen are living 
just as they lived under the Turks, without any form of govern- 
ment, and without any other security than the rifles over their 
shoulders. All the way through Maltsia, the mountainous coun- 
try of the Malissori tribes, I was asked again and again ; ‘ When 
are we going to have a government here? ’ 

I asked them what it was they wanted from the Government 
at Durazzo. 

‘We want roads,’ they replied. ‘Now that Djakova and: 
Prisrend have been taken from us, we must take our produce into 
Scutari. It is a long way over the mountains. A road would 
save us a day or two each way. The Government should give 
us roads.’ 

‘Why don’t you make a road along by the river?’ I asked. 

‘How can we? We have no tools and no money to buy them. 
Besides, we have no time. There is always war. The Monte- 
negrins may come to-morrow and kill us.’ 

Besides roads the people demand schools. They do not like 
to see their children growing up as unable to read and write as 
they are themselves. But where schools have been opened in 
Mirdita I found it was difficult to get the children to attend 
regularly. They were wanted to mind the flocks. 

A third, rather unexpected, demand is for gendarmes. ‘We 
are tired of fighting,’ they say. ‘We want the Government to 
bring order into the mountains. We would sooner obey police 
than be always shooting each other.’ 

Of course they would not obey the police if there were any 
interference with a member of their own family. They demand 
authority, but they have no idea of what respect for authority 
means. With their rifles over their shoulders they feel themselves 
to be the arbiters of their own cause, and the most ragged 
Malissor carries himself like a prince. They are Catholics, and a 
good priest may be able to handle them, but none knows better 


than he how slender is his authority. In cases of blood feud, 
262 
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for instance, it is forbidden for him to interfere, except ag 
mediator. 

Hatred of the Slav seems to be the-main political feeling in 
Maltsia, as is quite natural among a people living on the Border 
and subject to constant raids. Probably the Slavs on the other 
side of the frontier have as good reason to hate the Albanians, but 
they have the advantage of a regular army to protect them. 

There is little idea here of a Greater Albania. The people 
recognise the flag with the double-headed eagle, representing the 
Tosks of the south and the Ghegs of the north; but Albania for 
the Shala man means Shala, and for the Shoshi man, Shoshi. 
How can it be otherwise, when there is no means of communi- 
cation with any other part of the country? North Albania is very 
mountainous and communication would be in any case difficult; 
but roads could at any rate be laid along the course of the rivers, 
which all fall towards the Lake of Scutari. With roads from 
Scutari up the chief river valleys the condition of the people 
would be transformed. The more fortunate are nearly self- 
supporting. When their crop of maize is successful, they may 
have enough to last them till the next harvest, and enough for 
seed as well. The sheep provide them with cheese, and with 
maize-bread and sheep-cheese to eat, and an occasional lamb or 
kid, the mountaineers can live very well. For clothing they have 
the wool from their flocks, which the women spin and weave at 
home. An overcoat is made out of a whole sheep-skin with two 
arm-holes cut in it. 

There remain salt and coffee to be purchased, as well as pots 
and pans, and in bad years maize for seed and food. This is 
what sends the trains of women and donkeys toiling into Scutari 
over the mountain tracks, laden with faggots to sell for a france 
or two apiece. Without roads it may take two days to go, a day 
in the market and two days to return—a loss of nearly a week 
over a journey that should take a day or two at the outside. The 
amount of wood that can be carried over the mountains hardly 
pays for the journey, whereas with a road many times the 
amount could be carted in a few hours. 

The Malissori are poorer than the Mirdites. They have never 
had a prince or leader, and have fought among themselves, burnt 
each other’s houses and crops, raided each other’s cattle, till it 
is a marvel how they manage to live at all. The Mirdites on the 
contrary have their Prince, Prenk Bib Doda, for whom and for 
whose family they have unbounded respect. They have also 
the advantage of possessing in the Abbot of Oroshi, Monsignor 
Doci, one of the most enlightened men in Albania. Exiled from 
Mirdita with Prenk as a young man, Doci travelled in Europe, 
America and India, and when he came back to Mirdita as 
the mitred abbot of Oroshi, he introduced an European energy 
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into that corner of Albania which made it a little oasis of 
civilisation in a Turkish desert. 

The abbey and the church he rebuilt on the southern slope of 
the mountain. Above he planted an oak-wood to keep off the 
north wind. Under the shelter of the wood and the hill, he 
planted his vines and fruit trees ; and to-day the Abbey of Oroshi 
stands in a verdant garden. The abbot’s table seats seventy 
guests, for whose. accommodation he has twenty-five furnished 
rooms, with a special suite reserved for Prenk. Anarchy in 
Mirdita is tempered by the influence of the Abbot and of Prenk, 
who is said to have almost exterminated the blood feud in his 
territory. In Maltsia it still rages unchecked. 

I intended travelling from Mirdita southwards through Essad 
Pasha’s country to Durazzo; but while I was at Oroshi Essad 
was arrested and the revolution broke out. I therefore took 
ship from San Giovanni di Medua to Durazzo. 

The contrast between the mountains and Durazzo is extra- 
ordinary. One steps from an atmosphere of barbaric ignorance 
and credulity into a hotbed of intrigue, such as must be almost 
without parallel in Europe. Every newcomer in Durazzo is sup- 
posed to be a spy or a foreign agent, and when one remembers 
that at least six countries are known to be intriguing in Albania, 
and that five, at any rate, have territorial designs upon it, the 
general atmosphere of suspicion is hardly remarkable. 

In Durazzo I first met the Nationalists, the men who stand 
for an independent and European Albania. They have many of 
them been to the United States, Egypt, or Roumania, and have 
come back, now that Turkish rule is over, full of patriotic ardour, 
and anxious to bring their country up to the level of the rest of 
Europe as speedily as possible. The fact that they have about 
500 years to make up does not damp their optimism. All the 
Nationalists that I met were devoted to the person of the Prince. 

In Durazzo also I first found the Mussulman element, which 
under the influence of the priests holds rather aloof from the 
present régime. I spoke to some who looked wistfully away from 
the town towards the rebel lines at Siak. 

‘Here is Christian Albania,’ one said, pointing to Durazzo, 
‘and there is Mahommedan Albania,’ including all the interior 
with a sweep of his arm. 

In Valona I found some relief from the miserable intrigues 
encountered at Durazzo, but the town seemed even more Turkish 
and dirty. However, the municipality was replacing the cobble 
stones in the streets with cement pavements. The work was 
only just begun, and appeared to be ai a standstill for the 
moment. Heaps of lime, sand and stones lay in the streets, and 
one crossed on planks. With all this war and disturbance the 
work has no doubt remained unfinished. 
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In Valona all the Nationalists told me to go to Koritza—‘ the 
finest town in Albania,’ I was told. So I set off on a pack-horse 
for Berat. The horse carried two mail-bags, and over these a 
thick quilt was thrown. It was like sitting on a couch, and ag 
the horse was a good ambler, the seat was as comfortable for fast 
travel as for slow. All the way from Valona to Berat I saw the 
effects of the blight of war and unsettled government. Apart 
from one low ridge of hills which we crossed—an ideal pasturage 
—the country was one great plain. It might be growing corn and 
beef to feed the whole of Albania and more besides, but for the 
most part it is growing nothing but inferior grass, on which a 
very few horses and cattle are to be seen. Doubtless there was 
more stock before the war, but at present it is almost impossible 
to get milk. A great part of the plain is a swamp, through which 
our train of horses had to find its own way. There is no road. 

We passed a few villages, round which there were fields of 
corn and maize. The huts were built of mud and wattles with 
thatched roofs. A good deal of the mud had fallen from the walls, 
leaving great holes. The stone-built, storied houses of the 
Malissori were palaces compared with the hovels on the plain of 
Berat. The water was muddy, and I saw houses near Valona 
surrounded by moats of liquid manure. 

Berat and Koritza themselves are well built, healthy towns, 
especially Koritza, which lies about 3000 feet above sea level. 
Both contain a large proportion of educated Nationalists. 
Koritza is indeed the real capital of Albania. It is the centre 
from which the patriotic Nationalist movement springs. Nearly 
all the young men have been to America and have come home 
with religious fervour exchanged for intense patriotism. 

‘In America,’ one of them told me, ‘they never ask us 
whether we are Christian or Mahommedan, but always what 
country we come from. We go there calling ourselves Orthodox 
or Mahommedan, and come back calling ourselves Albanian.’ 

In both Berat and Koritza the Mahommedan Church tends to 
be Nationalist, as a counterpoise to the Orthodox Church, which 
represents Greece and teaches all its devotees that to be Alba- 
nian is to be Mahommedan and to lose the Faith. In Berat 
almost all the pupils in the Government school are Mahommedan. 
The Orthodox children are forbidden to come. In Pogradetz, on 
Lake Ochrida, out of eighty pupils twenty-six are Christian. 
It is not that the Orthodox population is Greek-speaking. It 
speaks no Greek at all, but the Bishop of Koritza is a Greek, and 
the idea is made to permeate the whole Church that to be 
Orthodox is to be Greek. ‘God,’ the people say, ‘ understands 
no other language.’ 

In June all was quiet in this region. The Albanian and 
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Greek troops were watching one another further south, but there 
was no actual fighting. Koritza, however, was still suffering 
from the shock of the revolution of April, when Greek troops 
attached to the Epirote army made a desperate attempt to capture 
the town. Several hundred people were killed during the five 
days’ fighting, and there were ghastly stories of massacres. The 
schools had not been opened since, but the government was 
otherwise being carried on in an efficient manner, with regular 
posts, telegraph and telephone in working, and an adequate ~ 
gendarmerie service. 

Throughout the south I was surprised at the progress that 
the Government had made in the towns. I believe it was due to 
local action rather than to the Government at Durazzo, but in 
any case the Turkish régime had been left behind. At Valona I 
met several judges of the criminal and appeal courts, and was 
told how the criminal code was to be modelled on that of 
Italy with English procedure. The new code was not actually 
in use, but it had been thought out. At Berat I saw the first 
sign of road-making that I had met with anywhere in Albania. 
The municipality was employing the refugees from Epirus to 
metal the old Turkish roads for a franc a day. It was a pleasure 
to walk the streets of the town, although the work had been 
done without any European advice. 

At Berat there were both elementary and normal schools. 
The normal school had turned out a great many young men as 
qualified teachers. They had formerly studied in Turkish and 
Greek schools and required only a few months’ training. The 
elementary school, staffed by some of the most patriotic 
Nationalists I met in Albania, had made great strides in the five 
months it had been opened. The pupils gave me information on 
the population and products of British India which took my breath 
away. It is lamentable to think that all. this has been blown to 
the winds during the past few days. Koritza has been captured 
by the Greeks; Berat by the rebels from the north under the 
Turkish flag. The schools are broken up, the Government is 
dispersed, and the population has fled. Many of the leading 
Nationalists have been killed in trying to defend an Albania which 
is the creation of the Powers, and which the Powers alone can 
keep inviolate. 

Albania of the south was, until the present troubles, well 
on the way to becoming an up-to-date State as far as the towns 
were concerned. Albania of the north was, and is, in a state of 
complete barbarism, from which, however, it might be wakened 
in the course of a generation, such is the natural intelligence of 
the people. But there is also a third Albania—Mahommedan 
Albania—which occupies all the central part of the country. Here 
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the influence of the priest or hodja is paramount, and is an 
influence directed against reform of the old Turkish régime. In 
the demand for roads and railways, for unsectarian schools, and 
‘above all in the demand for the Latin alphabet, the hodjas detect 
the trail of the Christian. The Prince is Christian and many of 
his counsellors are Christian, whereas Albania, as they say with 
truth, is Mahommedan, and has a right to a Mahommedan 
régime. It is this third Albania which is now menacing Prince 
William’s throne. 

For over a week, in the closing days of June, the revolu- 
tionaries kept me a prisoner in Elbasan as a suspected Dutch 
‘officer in the service of the Prince, and I was the unwilling 
Jistener to many a recital of their wrongs. I was travelling back 
from Koritza to Valona through Elbasan when I was captured. 
‘No one in Koritza dreamed of a rebel advance on Elbasan, but on 
my arrival J found the town menaced by a strong force, and next 
day it was attacked from three sides. Heavy firing took place all 
day long among the olive-woods, but there were few casualties. 

On the following day we learned that our defenders had fled 
‘during the night and that the rebels were to enter the town. 
‘Just before sunset they came in—nearly 1000 strong—under the 
Turkish flag. The long column of rough mountaineers wound 
along the narrow streets into the town to the scream of bugles. 
A group of hodjas and a Greek priest walked at the head of the 
‘procession, for in Elbasan the rebels were co-operating with the 
Greeks against the Government. 

The procession halted at the Prefecture, bolted and barred 
‘after the departure of the Governor. The men streamed into the 
‘garden before the house, and, standing in the middle, the chief 
hodja, an old man with a long white beard, led them in prayer. 
Then cheers were given for the Sultan, and the Turkish flag 
‘was run up over the porch. The door was opened and the crowd 
swarmed in, occupying all the rooms that the leaders did not 
‘succeed in retaining for themselves. Even these were not free 
‘from intrusion, as I found out next day when some of the men 
took me in the street and brought me before their. leader. 

Though the most thorough search failed to disclose any arms 
or incriminating documents upon me, the men persisted that I 
was a Dutch officer and had been firing at them with a cannon. 
The defenders had a cannon which the rebels had captured, and 
which they have since been using against Berat. The leaders 
said that, the state of feeling against me among the people being 
what it was, they ccu)d not consent to my leaving the Prefecture. 
‘A spokesman of the men said that I might think myself lucky to 
be allowed to stay there in peace. The real power, I saw, was 
not in the hands of the nominal leaders, educated men, wearing 
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European dress, but in the hands of the men with the guns. 
What they commanded was done, unless the hodjas could per- 
suade them differently. 

The lack of respect for any authority was impressed upon me 
as I lay in the Prefecture day after day, surrounded by a swarm. 
of men, all of whom acted as self-appointed gaolers, till they 
were tired of it and left me in the hands of someone else. They 
liked to give me bread and a handful of cheese or a piece of 
cucumber, and I think rather resented it when the leader sent 
me in a meal of meat from a restaurant. They were kindly in a 
rough way, but their incessant talking, their cross-examinations 
of me in Albanian and Turkish, and their restlessness at night, 
made me very glad to get a room to myself after a few days. 

Discussion of the political situation was rather difficult, but 
I was given very clearly to understand that Turkey was good and 
all other countries bad. When I was allowed to sit on the balcony 
where the Turkish flag was flying, men would come and point to 
it, saying ‘Osmanli good. ° Prince of Wied bad.’ Their dis- 
trust of the present régime seemed to be centred in antipathy to 
the Prince. But as I watched the new government being set up 
in the town on the ruins of the old, and saw how the new officials 
were conducting their work, it seemed to me that the issue was 
a far greater one than the unpopularity of the Prince. Prince 
William’s régime is European, or is in danger of becoming so, 
now that Essad Pasha has gone. The régime that the insurgents 
set up in Elbasan was Turkish. Ex-gendarmes, wearing Prince 
William’s uniform, pinned a star and crescent badge on to their 
arm when they took service with the rebels. Coffee and cigar- 
ettes were brought to every person of quality who came to transact 
business at the Prefecture. The officials wrote in Turkish on 
scraps of paper held in the palm of the left hand, while they sat 
cross-legged in their chairs. The hateful Frankish ‘do it now’ 
system had been swept away, and the old Turkish ‘ wait till 
to-morrow ’ régime re-established. 

After the Commission of Control at Durazzo had satisfied 
the insurgents that I was an English journalist, they brought me 
from Elbasan to Tirana and from there to Siak, a village just 
outside Durazzo, where several of their leading men were 
assembled. They said their one desire was that England should 
know and appreciate their just demands. There were more 
Mahommedans under the British Crown than under any other, and 
under British rule the Mahommedan religion was respected. They 
wished for similar treatment, but under no circumstances, they 
said, would they consent to remain subjects of Prince William of 


Wied. 
‘ After all the blood that has been shed at his orders,’ they 
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said, ‘ we can never recognise him as our King.’ They declared 
that at the beginning the Prince refused to see a deputation which 
wished to lay their grievances before him. Then, when they 
went in force, they were fired on with a cannon. ‘ We can 
never obey a King who has shot down his own subjects,’ they 
said. ‘Send Prince William away and we will obey the Com- 
mission of Control, and then afterwards we will vote for a King. 
But we will have no more kings sent from Europe.’ 

If the Prince were to leave the country, I believe that the 
revolution would collapse, and the Commission of Control could 
establish its authority over all the country occupied by the rebels. 
At any rate the rebel leaders assured me their men would go home 
directly Prince William left the country and handed over the 
government to the Commission. How long they would be con- 
tent with government by the Commission is another matter. 
The Commission, if it could succeed in pulling together and 
governing as a united body, would govern in a European way, 
and while Mahommedans and Christians might each be sure of 
just treatment, such questions as that of Latin or Arabic alpha- 
bet, or the use of Turkish or Albanian in public offices, would be 
bound to be settled in the way desired by the Nationalists and in 
opposition to the wishes of those standing for the old Turkish 
régime. 

Tact might overcome these difficulties as far as the natives 
were concerned, but foreign intrigue is always ready to supply 
fresh grounds for distrust. How far foreign intrigue is respon- 
sible for the present revolution I could not determine, but I 
know that the man who was leading the rebels in Elbasan was an 
agent of the Young Turks, and that he was frequently visited by 
the Greek Bishop of Koritza, whom the rebels found imprisoned 
in Elbasan for his share in the Koritza revolution in April. At 
Siak I saw many coloured Italian cartoons illustrating the re- 
birth of Turkey and the discomfiture of the anti-Turkish Powers. 
This was the only evidence I saw of the common allegation at 
Durazzo that Italian intrigue was at work among the rebels; 
but when I was captured, the Young Turk agent advised me to 
say I was Italian, because, as he said, ‘ Italy is our friend.’ 

If foreign intrigue could be stamped out of Albania, there 
would be no question of the future of the country, but unfortun- 
ately government by the Commission of Control will not diminish © 
intrigue. The only safe course would be for the Commission to 
leave large executive powers to some English, German or Dutch 
official. But this is just what the Commission would not do. The 
trouble is that neither Austria nor Italy wants a strong and 
independent Albania, but an Albania under Austrian or Italian 
influence as the case may be. Russia does not want an Albania 
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at all, but a Greater Servia. France supports her. There remain 
only Germany and England, and every Englishman or German 
who visits the country is constantly appealed to for help. ‘ Eng- 
land and Germany are our only sincere friends,’ one is told. 
‘They, and they alone, can save us.’ Then with shame one has 
to confess that just because England is disinterested and remote, 
she will not go out of her way to help a little country like Albania, 
whose friendship is of no use to her. 

England and Germany between them undoubtedly could save 
Albania from the foreign intrigues which will otherwise choke 
her before many years, but it seems useless to expect that they 
will do so. 

Freed from the danger—or the temptation—of foreign in- 
trigue, the Government of Albania, with adequate means at its 
disposal, could set about establishing order in earnest. Ina few 
years Albania might be a country at peace with itself, and well 
on the road to being at least as cultured as any of the other Balkan 
States. 

AnTrony DELL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
INDIA 


SOME FACTS FROM THE INDIAN CENSUS 


THE Report on the Census of India, taken in 1911, is a treasury 
of interesting and valuable information regarding a large number 
of questions concerning that great Empire, its vast area, its poli- 
tical and natural divisions, and its varied physical features and 
climatic conditions, and concerning its peoples and tribes, their 
languages, creeds, customs and political conditions. It presents 
the census statistics, compares them with those of previous 
enumerations, and deals with the main facts and the conclusions 
to be drawn from them. Considering how all the information 
gathered together has had to be compressed, and that much of 
it has had to be given in scientific language, it is wonderful how 
readable the whole volume is; and there is no student of Indian 
things who will not find certain parts of it intensely interesting. 

To many the most interesting parts of this Report will be those 
that deal with religion. The chapter devoted specially to that 
subject by no means exhausts it. Religion in India affects in 
a very special manner the whole social system, and the everyday 
life of the people. There is therefore no chapter in the volume 
that does not throw, for the careful reader, some light on the 
religions of India. This subject is vast and complicated; and, 
even when the whole Report has been carefully studied, it may 
be admitted that the treatment of it is not exhaustive. But it is 
wonderfully full and clear, and conveys a view which impresses 
the reader as being both just and accurate, and also as definite 
as is possible under the circumstances. 

It is my purpose to discuss some facts regarding the progress 
of Christianity in India as revealed in this Report. I propose, 
therefore, only to say a word or two regarding the other religions 
of India, by way of introduction. The Report points out that if 
there is any difficulty in the way of obtaining an accurate return 
of religions or creeds it is not due to any objection on the part of 
the people to state what their religion is. No one in India seems 
to have any objection to making such a statement. The difficulty 
exists in this, that ‘ with the exception of the exotic religions, 
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such as Christianity and Muhammadanism, there is no such thing 
as @ definite creed. The Hindu word dharma, which corresponds 
most closely to our word religion, connotes conduct more than 
creed. In India the line of cleavage is social rather than religious.’ 
The question is less what a man believes than whether his manner 
of life involves ceremonial impurity : that is, whether one can 
eat with him or take water from his hands without loss of social 
status. An excellent account is given of ‘the complex congeries 
of creeds and doctrines’ included in the term ‘ Hindu,’ which 
denotes race, social organisation, and country, as well as religion ; 
of the uncertain relations between Hindus on the one hand and 
such religions as the Brahmos, Aryas and Sikhs on the other; 
and of the strange fact that, while no non-Hindu can be received 
into Hinduism as a convert, whole tribes of Animists may be, 
and have been, absorbed (as tribal castes) into that system. 
The religions of India itself—that is, those that are not exotic— 
are by no means mutually exclusive : there is no definite creed. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that no Hindu has a 
definite creed. But the mere fact that he is a Hindu does not 
of itself give any definite idea of what his creed may be. He 
may be a monotheist, a polytheist, or a pantheist. He may be 
a worshipper of the great gods, Shiva and Vishnu, or of the spirits 
of trees or rocks. He may propitiate his deity by bloody sacri- 
fices, or think it wrong to take life under any circumstances. 
He may have a beautiful ritual of prayers and hymns, or indulge 
in unspeakable orgies. He may have some very clear articles in his 
own creed; or it may be throughout of the vaguest and most 
indefinite description. Yet he is a Hindu. It is not about his 
creed that his neighbour will inquire. It sometimes takes a 
Christian foreigner a long time to realise this ; and great mistakes 
as to the nature of Hindu religion have resulted from the failure 
to do so. 

The population of India is 315 millions. Hindus (including 
Brahmos and Aryas) number over 217.5 millions. Muhamma- 
dans number 66.6 millions. Buddhists and Animists have each 
over 10 millions; Sikhs 3 millions; Jains 1} millions; Parsis 
only 100,000 ; and Christians over 3} millions. The total popula- 
tion has increased by 7.1 per cent. since 1901: Hindus by 5 per 
cent., and Muhammadans by 7; Sikhs and Buddhists by 37 and 
13 respectively. About two thirds of the increase of the Sikhs 
is due to difference in classification: half a million of persons 
were classed as Sikhs in 1911, because they desired it, who would 
have been classed as Hindus in 1901, because of nonconformity 
to the rules of Guru Gobind Singh. The low rate of increase 
among the Hindus is noteworthy. It is now well known and 
admitted that Hindus are less prolific than other communities, 
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owing mainly to early marriage and compulsory widowhood. This 
fact should not be overlooked in comparing the figures of 1911 
with those of 1901 in regard to the number of Christians. 
Putting out of account European and Anglo-Indian Christians, 
we find that the number of Indian Christians in 1901 was 
2,600,000, and in 1911 it was 3,500,000. This gives an increase 
of 34.2 per cent. The rates of increase, for the four decades 
from 1872, have been 22.0, 33.9, 30.8, and 34.2; so that the 
number of Christians has multiplied nearly threefold between 
1872 and 1911. Returning to the figures of 1911, as compared 
with those of 1901, the increase in the number of Christians is 
900,000. If the natural increase among Christians were to be 
taken as 7 per cent. (the figure for the whole population), it would 
be only 182,000, leaving 718,000 of the increase to be set down 
to conversion. This would not, however, be an accurate estimate. 
The report shows that early marriage and compulsory widowhood 
among large sections of the community tend to keep down the 
population: Christians are freed from these customs. The 
standard of comfort and the manner of life are also proved to be 
important factors in producing variations of population ; and the 
report shows that Christians have, as a rule, the advantage in 
these respects. This will be referred to later on; but it is men- 
tioned here as indicating that there is good ground for supposing 
that the natural increase of the Indian Christians would be at 
@ higher rate than that of the population generally. It would 
not, however, be much higher. And it is clear from these figures 
that the increase by conversions has been very remarkable. 
Perhaps this is more easily seen when the figures for the 
various Christian denominations are considered apart. The 
Roman Catholics have the greatest absolute increase (289,000) ; 
but, as two fifths of the Indian Christians belong to this denomina- 
tion, the percentage is only 24. Much larger percentages of in- 
crease are shown for the Presbyterians (235 per cent.), Salvation 
Army (176), Methodists (123), Baptists (53), and Lutherans (41). 
The very high percentage (257) recorded for the Congregationalists 
is due mainly to their having been largely returned in 1901 under 
the heads ‘ Protestant’ and ‘ Unsectarian.’ On the other hand, 
the low percentage (9) shown for the Anglicans is due to the 
numbers in 1901 having been unduly swollen by the addition of 
persons returned simply as ‘ Protestants.’ The very high figures 
shown for some denominations—among which are to be found 
certain Missions which are particularly strict as to the admission 
of converts—indicate clearly that the increase by conversions has 
been great. It is not desirable, neither is it usual, for Missions 
to count heads and make much of numbers; but it is desirable, 
in view of complaints of the want of success and tangible results 
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in Mission work, to note carefully what is the unbiassed testimony 
of the official Census in this connexion. There can be no mistake 
what that testimony means. It may be summarised in a sen- 
tence: ‘ Though the total number of Indian Christians is still 
small, it is increasing very rapidly.’ 

The greatest success of Christian Missions is among abori- 
ginal tribes and among what are called ‘ low-caste’’ Hindus, many 
of whom are aborigines absorbed into Hinduism. There are, 
every now and again, cases of conversion among those of high 
caste, good social status and sound education; but these are by 
no means as numerous as the individual conversions and the mass 
movements towards Christianity of aborigines and lower-caste 
Hindus. There is, however, great encouragement to the Mis- 
sionary Churches and Societies to continue their work among the 
higher classes of Hindus, and to maintain vigorously their educa- 
tion policy, both in colleges and schools. The difficulties in the 
way of conversion form the main obstacle to this part of the 
work. The penalty of the renunciation of Hinduism is social 
ostracism. The high-caste convert literally loses all that he values 
in the world if he is to follow Christ fully. The claim of Chris- 
tianity is an exclusive claim. The convert has to receive the 
Sacrament of baptism, and has to associate with the disciples 
of his Lord in the breaking of bread. This effectually separates 
him from the old social organisation, and often from all who are 
nearest and dearest to him. It is a sacrifice which means more 
to the Hindu than perhaps the most sympathetic European can 
understand. No wonder that some who make this sacrifice are 
among the best and strongest of the Indian Christians, men for 
whom the Western Christian has as great an admiration and 
respect as for any Christian friends of his own race. 

Not only is the sacrifice great. It is also one of which the 
necessity is not always clear. I have known men of high prin- 
ciple who have argued—and persuaded themselves—that it is not 
necessary. They say that they accept the teaching of Chris- 
tianity, they recognise Christ as Saviour and Lord; but that 
they feel their obligation to influence and help their own people. 
They fear lest their power to discharge this obligation will be 
lost if they entirely separate themselves from old friends and old 
associations. And why should they? Christianity, they argue, 
is @ spiritual religion ; and the ceremonies of Christianity are acci- 
dental rather than necessary to such a religion. They may believe 
what they will, and may yet remain Hindus. As Hindus, they 
can influence the faith and life of their fellows: outside of Hin- 
duism their influence is lost. Hardly any story of the conversion 
of a high-caste Hindu does not contain this phase. To many the 
call to a public profession of faith in their Lord becomes so strong 
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as to overcome this argument and lead to full obedience to the 
commands of the New Testament. But to many more this phase 
is practically permanent ; and they remain ‘ secret disciples,’ wait- 
ing in hope—often too long deferred—of ultimately leading many 
with them into the Church of Christ. 

The Census Report tells us plainly how ‘Christian thought 
influences large numbers who remain Hindus, and Christian ideals 
and standards are everywhere gaining vogue.’ The marked ten- 
dency to monotheism among the educated classes, the familiarity 
with the language and principles of the Bible shown in their con- 
versation and in their books, magazines, and newspapers, the 
influence of Christian thought on social questions and relations, 
are all illustrations of the influence which Christianity is more 
and more widely exercising. All this, as well as the addition 
to the Indian Christian Church of some of the strongest and most 
esteemed of its members, must encourage missionaries to persevere 
in their work among the higher classes. They have no justifica- 
tion in turning from them to exclusive work among those who 
are regarded as the ‘ low castes.’ 

It is, however, among the lower castes and the aborigines 
that the greatest success attends missionary work. This is easy 
to understand. On the one hand, the sacrifice which the convert 
is called on to make is not so great. For with the loss of friends 
he loses also his despised caste designation. There is something 
of gain in this, even though it often involves the rupture of social 
and family ties. On the other hand, the message of Christianity 
appeals more to those who have suffered from the oppression and 
contempt of men than to the oppressors or the proud. Our Lord 
Himself emphasises this first characteristic of His Mission, that 
‘to the poor good news is preached.’ The high-caste Hindu 
ordinarily has at least this characteristic of the Pharisee in him, 
that he is well contented with his position as compared with 
that of other men; he sees no need for the Christian Gospel. It 
ought not to surprise the missionary of Christ that, now as in 
the early days, ‘not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble’ are found among his converts : he may 
well be thankful if even comparatively a few of these classes are 
found joining the membership, and entering loyally and effectively 
into the work, of the Church. 

There are now occurring mass movements towards Christianity 
which, while infensely encouraging, impose a great responsibility 
en the Christian Church. These are referred to in the Report. 
But they have greatly grown, since it was written, both in numbers 
and strength, and also in the variety and extent of the areas 
affected. They constitute a great opportunity of which the 
Church has not yet taken anything like full advantage. Unless 
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the Church of Christ rises to the emergency, it. will constitute 
a danger instead of marking a great success. Unless these masses, 
who are turning with eager expectancy to Christianity, are 
worthily received and properly cared for and educated by the 
Church, they will either be lost to her altogether or they will 
tend to lower her tone and character in India. This constitutes 
a great demand on the resources of the Church at home and in 
India, in men and money. It is practically impossible, without 
greatly increasing existing missionary agencies on the field, to 
meet the great demands involved in the pastoral care and educa- 
tion of these numerous converts. 

_ The character of such movements is illustrated in the facts 
related in the Report regarding the Punjab. In that province the 
number of Indian Christians rose within the decade from 38,000 
to 164,000: the Presbyterians alone from 5000 to 95,000. It is 
difficult to realise what such a sudden increase means to any 
Mission. Most of these converts belong to ‘ the depressed classes,’ 
including the despised Chuhras. Of these very people, however, 
Sir Herbert Risley shows, in The People of India, that they are 
not to be despised. They belong to the Indo-Aryan race; and 
‘the most important points to observe in the Indo-Aryan series of 
measurements are the great uniformity of type, and the very 
slight differences between the higher and the lower groups. 
Socially no gulf can be wider than that which divides the Rajputs 
of Udaipur and Mewar from the scavenging Chuhra of the Punjab. 
Physically the one is cast in much the same mould as the other.’ 
Long oppression and contempt have had their baneful effect. Let 
Christianity remove these evil influences; and the results can 
hardly be estimated. Experience has, however, already given 
good ground for no vague or uncertain hope. Sikhism has already 
transformed the despised Chuhra into the soldierly Mazhabi. Let 
the religion of the ‘ Son of Man’ have free scope. 

T have dealt with the Chuhras specially because they are of 
well-known low-caste position. But the European makes a mis- 
take if he thinks of the ‘ low-caste ’ or depressed classes as a some- 
what inferior type of humanity. Many of them are of the abori- 
ginal races. They have been admitted as tribal castes into Hin- 
duism ; and they are only despised by the Brahmanical Hindus, 
because, of necessity, they cannot take their place among the 
higher castes. Such are the Ahirs of the United Provinces, the 
Mahars of the Central Provinces and Bombay, and a number of 
other first-rate cultivators. They have not the hereditary pride 
or polish of the Brahmans; but I should no more feel contempt 
for them than for our own farmers and cultivating classes. They 
make respectable villagers and successful cultivators. I have 
gone among them in the Punjab, Bengal and the Central Pro- 
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vinces, and have seen for myself what valuable citizens many of 
them make. The words ‘low-caste’ or ‘untouchables’ applied 
to them do not convey an accurate impression to the European 
who has not been among them. 

I have had the privilege also of travelling among Christians 
of these classes in the Punjab (when on tour) and in the Central 
Provinces and the Ranchi Division of the province of Bihar and 
Orissa (when serving there). I was exceedingly struck by the 
appearance of the villages, and by the progress already made by 
the missionaries in raising the standard of life among the people. 
This is due, in the first place, to the care exercised by missionaries 
generally in the admission of converts. The Census Commis- 
sioner bears emphatic testimony to this. ‘ Most Missions,’ he 
says, ‘are very careful to baptise no one until he has given satis- 
factory proof of his being at heart a Christian.’ It is admitted 
that the Roman Catholic missionaries ‘ do not’ always ‘ interfere 
with caste distinctions,’ or with caste customs which are not 
clearly associated with the worship of heathen idols, and that ‘ the 
conditions exacted from a proselyte before baptism are probably 
not as exacting in this sect as in some others.’ It must, however, 
be remembered that this is only the logical and natural result of 
the vital importance which these missionaries attach to baptism. 
Generally, too, they follow up this kindly laxity with a strict 
paternal discipline over the converts, and an earnest attempt to 
educate the young. Among almost all other sects, all possible 
care is exercised to make converts intelligent and manly in the 
profession of their faith. In the case of mass movements, it is 
very difficult fo do this effectively : missionaries are overworked ; 
and the demand for more agents is urgent. 

In the second place, the improved appearance of the villages 
is due to the great efforts made by the missionaries to educate 
the young and to elevate the converts. I have had very wide 
experience of this, especially among the Presbyterians of the 
Punjab and Central Provinces, and among the Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics of Ranchi. I have read with pleasure the testi- 
mony borne to it in the Census Report. Mr. Blunt, the Pro- 
vincial Superintendent of the Census in the United Provinces, 
says: ‘If one thing is noticeable about Indian Christians, it is 
their greater cleanliness in dress and habits.’ He goes on to tell 
how education is making each generation of them better than 
that which preceded it. He adds ‘The Hindu fellows of these 
converts have now to acknowledge, not only that they are in many 
material ways better off than themselves, but that they are also 
better men.” A Bengali gentleman, Babu Sarat Chandra Roy, 
is quoted as saying of the aboriginal Christians of Ranchi : ‘ The 
most careless observer can tell the home of a Christian convert 
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of some years’ standing from that of his non-Christian fellow- 
tribesman by the greater cleanliness of the Christian’s house, and 
the general neatness and orderliness of everything about it.’ This 
writer records his ‘ appreciation of the brilliant achievements of 
the Christian Missions in their noble work of civilising and educat- 
ing the aborigines of Chota Nagpur.’ Mr. V. R. Thyagaraja 
Aiyar, Census Superintendent of Mysore, himself also a Hindu, 
says that ‘the enlightening influence of Christianity is patent in 
the higher standard of comfort of the converts, and their sober, dis- 
ciplined and busy lives.’ He adds that 25 per cent. of the Christians 
are literate, while for the population generally the percentage is 
only six. 

These testimonies by both British officers and Hindus are 
taken from different parts of India, and might easily be multiplied. 
They show in a striking way that the evangelisation of these 
peoples is also civilising and educating them. The statistics for 
education bear similar testimony. The Parsis and Buddhists are 
comparatively few in number, but are wealthy and influential. 
They therefore have—especially the Parsis—a much higher per- 
centage, than any other community, of ‘ literate’ persons—that 
is, of persons ‘who can both read and write any language.’ 
Next to them the Christians have a very long lead: they are, 
indeed, almost on a par with the Buddhists as regards males, 
and much in advance of them as regards females. Of the total 
population of India, only 5.9 per cent. (10.6 for males and 1.0 for 
females) are ‘literate.’ For Hindus, the percentage is 10.1 for 
males and .8 for females. For Muhammadans it is 6.9 and .4 
respectively. For Christians, it is 29.3 and 13.5. Hindus are 
much ahead of Muhammadans in education, the percentage being 
about half as high again for males and double for females. But 
the Hindus themselves have proportionately only one woman 
educated for twelve men. Christians have nearly three times 
as high a percentage as Hindus for males, and sixteen times as 
high for females : they have proportionately one woman educated 
for a little over two men. These facts, both the extent of educa- 
tion among the community and the relative extent of it among 
the females, though they are still far from satisfactory in them- 
selves, speak strongly for the elevating tendency of the work of 
the missionaries. 

The Report touches on the relation between Christianity and 
the growth of the national spirit in India. It shows how, tc some 
extent, nationalism is hostile to the missionaries and an obstacle 
in the way of progress. Christianity is presented more or less 
as a foreign faith; and the Nationalist has a natural tendency 
to opposition. This is notably the case with the Arya Somaj, 


and has influenced some even of those social and economic re- 
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formers who are adopting Christian ideas and methods, even while 
opposing the extension of the Christian religion. This is a danger 
to be guarded against. Christianity claims not to be Western: 
in origin, indeed, it was Eastern. It claims to be a universal 
religion, the religion for man, ‘ where there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free ; but Christ is all and in all.’ It will be to the discredit of 
the advocates of Christianity in India if their presentation of 
that religion justifies the Indians in regarding it as a denationalis- 
ing faith. But to avoid this it is necessary to have a sympathetic 
appreciation of what is worthy in the life and traditions and 
aspirations of the Indian peoples, and a strong belief in the Divine 
power of our Holy Faith to lay hold of men in the East as well 
as in the West, and to purify and elevate them according to the 
purpose of God for them. Any Procrustean attempt to make 
Indian Christianity conform to Western standards must weaken 
its energy and hinder its progress. 

The Indian Christians are beginning themselves to realise 
this. The Report bears witness to the spirit of independence that 
is abroad in the Indian Church. It mentions one or two local 
instances ; but it does not go info detail. We acknowledge that 
in certain cases there has been more energy shown than wisdom. 
But it is to the credit of ‘many of our missionary bodies’ that 
they are ‘recognising the desirability of encouraging the spirit 
which has given rise to these movements and guiding it along 
right lines.’ The Indian Church musi realise its own responsi- 
bility, and live its own life, and have its own work and its own 
leaders. The missionaries can assist in the development of self- 
help, self-government, and self-propagation. The Church may 
take a lesson in this matter, as well perhaps as a warning, from 
the secular administration of India. ‘ 

There is one very pleasant phase of this spirit that is also 
referred to in the Report—namely, the tendency shown by certain 
Protestant Missions to sink their denominational differences and 
to unite with one another. Reference is made to a case in the 
South of India. But it is a remarkable fact that seven different 
Presbyterian Missions have united over the whole of India to 
form the ‘ Presbyterian Church in India.’ It was with the 
full consent of this united Church, that those of its members who 
belonged to the South separated from it so as to be free to form 
a wider union there. It is to these latter proposals for union that 
the Report refers. But they are only an illustration of a general 
tendency. Union is in the air. Schemes for corporate or feder- 
ated union are under consideration in different parts of India. It 
would indeed be a strange thing to introduce and perpetuate in 
the Indian Church all the differences peculiar to the West. In 
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some of them the East has no interest at all. It is, however, 
remarkable that the missionaries of the Churches and Societies 
concerned have, as a rule, been as eager for these unions as any 
of the Indian Christians. These men know the immense advan- 
tage that will be possessed by a strong united Indian Church. 
It is a most hopeful sign that they are aiming at the furthering 
of every movement indicating the living and independent activity 
of the Indian Church. 

There are other points of interest in the Report more or less 
directly connected with the special subject under discussion. But 
enough has been said to show the main facts brought out in it 
regarding the progress of Christianity in India. The number of 
Indian Christians is still small; and they are often scattered 
abroad over the country in small communities or lonely groups. 
Many of them have made inestimable sacrifices for their faith ; 
and almost all of them have a specially hard battle to fight. They 
deserve our sympathy; and they still need our help. On the 
other hand, the number of Indian Christians is increasing very 
rapidly ; and it may be expected that the rate of increase will 
grow greater as Christian society expands and Christian principles 
are more widely known. The Indian Churches, too, are not only 
growing in numbers but in character and strength. Their 
members are becoming more and more respected by their neigh- 
bours; and the Churches are becoming more self-reliant. The 
progress and development of Indian Christianity is more and 
more on Indian lines ; and there is good ground to hope that the 
Church Catholic will receive a valuable contribution to its life and 


spirit from the Churches of India. 
A. H. L. FRASER. 
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ATHENIAN AND BRITISH DEMOCRACY: 


4 PARALLEL 


WHENEVER we turn to that chapter of ancient history which 
records the struggle for supremacy in the civilised world of those 
far-off days between Athens and Sparta, side by side with the 
strong human interest evoked, we are at once aware of a conflict 
also in movement between two eternally hostile principles, as if 
once more, as on the plain of Troy, Pallas and Ares stood con- 
fronting each other amid the opposing ranks, and by their pre- 
sence lending significance and distinction to the deeds of the 
combatants engaged in that historic and epic encounter—so 
different in result from Homer’s idealised conception. No longer 
disguised or modified by poetic thought, the virile qualities per- 
sonified in the war-god of Paganism assert their natural 
superiority over those symbolised by the beautiful image of the 
protectress of the arts, and, in the long drawn-out agony of the 
Peloponnesian war, certain constitutional weaknesses manifested 
themselves in the democratically governed State, so that at last 
she fell before the superior discipline of her less alert, less 
civilised, less humanitarian opponent. Among these weaknesses 
® supersensitiveness to those sympathies on which a dramatist 
relies for his most moving effects takes a foremost place. Alone 
of ancient communities Athens is said to have possessed an altar 
to Pity, and doubtless in its inception the worship so encouraged 
sprang from an elevated feeling of commiseration for the unfor- 
tunate, and is an instance among others of Greek, and more 
particularly Athenian, ideals anticipating Christian teaching. On 
the other hand, we rarely find that this appeal to the higher 
nature of the Athenian people prevented such atrocities as the 
destruction of the unoffending republic of Melos, or the slaughter 
of Spartan prisoners after the victory of Arginusae; while, in 
domestic politics, it grew to be entirely baneful when, in the 
course of the latter half of the fifth century B.c. and during the 
following period of diminished splendour, the sentiment on which 
it rested degenerated into a morbid self-pity on the part of a 
democracy whose ingenuity in the State-shattering science of 
legislative and judicial confiscation has rarely found a parallel. 
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Here, however, in modern England at the commencement of 
the twentieth century of our era, under the democratic, the 
Hellenic influences surrounding us—and which obviously extend 
to so apparently unconnected a matter as feminine attire—a 
parallel in administrative and legislative methods which con- 
tinually becomes closer and more significant is gradually dis- 
closing itself, and, as so strong a resemblance could hardly have 
arisen but for a long course of analogous circumstances leading 
up to the present state of things, a rapid survey of those events 
which seem to correspond in the annals of these two peoples—both 
of whom relied on their ‘ wooden walls’ not only for safety and 
empire, but for separate national existence—should possess more 
than a merely historical or literary interest; and, by a clearer 
view of the past, furnish a guide to our conduct in future. If, as 
we think will appear, an inherent and organic similitude can be 
traced in the principles that have presided over the growth and 
development of these two otherwise unique democracies, may 
we not suppose that, given similar external conditions, such as 
might at any time prevail, a similar destiny has been prepared 
for them? If the Age of Pericles (and Cleon) resemble the 
period of English history which has drawn so much inspiration 
from Mr. Gladstone (and Mr. Lloyd George), if the strange 
cults which sapped the earlier faith and diminished the social 
influence of the Eupatrids resemble, at least in this result, the 
various new theologies or no-theologies received among our own 
leisured classes, May we not reasonably infer that the Athens 
mourned over by Euripides and mocked at in the wild laughter 
of Aristophanes will have a British counterpart? Although, like 
circles traced round a cone at different altitudes, the two orbits 
vary immensely in circumference, the figures described closely 
correspond, the smaller having the advantage of coming more 
conveniently within the field of observation. As to environment, 
the miniature continent of ancient Greece presents a very truth- 
ful epitome of modern Europe, the various States divided into two 
groups dominated by two rival Powers, one military and aristo- 
cratic, the other democratic and commercial. It is this rivalry, 
involving as it does a conflict not only of nationalities but also 
of irreconcilable principles, which seems likely to produce the 
external conditions required to complete the comparison. Sparta 
was, of course, as Socialistic as Athens—possibly more so—as 
Germany is more Socialistic than England ; the difference in prin- 
ciple here involved is as to whether Socialism (on which all seem 
agreed) should be administered from above or from below, for the 
benefit of the whole or of a class. 

Partly in consequence of the disparity in mere bulk between 
England and Attica, between the oversea dominion of Athens and 
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theWorld-Empire regulated from Westminster, political tendencies 
developed more rapidly in the Greek State than with us, and a 
century of national life in England (where until recently Govern- 
ment was less under the eye of the electorate) may fairly be con- 
trasted with the thirty years or so usually assigned to a genera- 
tion in the more fervid atmosphere of Athens. From the middle 
of the sixth century B.c., when Pisistratus established his power 
by the expulsion of the Alemaeonids, to the death of Pericles is a 
period of about 130 years, which, divided in four sections varying 
not too greatly in length, exhibits many points of striking simi- 
larity with the four centuries that follow the final overthrow of 
the House of York (1485) to the present time. 

In both cases, if we consider the reign of Pisistratus to 
correspond with the Tudor dynasty, we begin with an enlightened 
despotism and great encouragement given to literature and the 
arts, and a general air of prosperity largely dependent on the per- 
sonal character of the sovereign; the apparent calm in which 
both periods close being partly due to a kind of truce between 
the monarchical and democratic parties, each equally anxious 
to prepare for the conflict soon to ensue. But during the seven- 
teenth century in England and in the twenty years that followed 
the death of Pisistratus, we enter upon a period of oppression, 
rebellion, and bloodshed, towards the middle of which the 
assassination of Hipparchus seems to differ very little in principle 
from the judicial murder of Charles. With the expulsion of the 
Pisistratids in 510 B.c., as with the termination of Stewart mis- 
rule at the close of the seventeenth century, begins a new period 
of constitutional change, steadily advancing in a popular direc- 
tion, but generally under the guidance of certain noble families 
who enjoyed the confidence of their countrymen. In fact, the 
cogency of the comparison here instituted depends largely upon 
a general resemblance in character or temperament evidenced by 
the sense of restraint shown by both peoples during the truly 
great period of their history; upon that just balance of parties 
and interests which prevailed in Athens during the first fifty 
years of her political freedom, and remained unimpaired in 
England from the cessation of armed risings down to the close of 
Victoria’s reign. 

Regarding the thirty years which now elapse before the Per- 
sian invasion as compared with the course of affairs here in the 
eighteenth century, it is then that Athens lays the foundation of 
her colonial greatness, and also engages in many wars upon her 
borders which, though not exhausting, are of sufficient import- 
ance to supply her with the military and naval experience required 
in the life-and-death struggle which intervenes between this and 
the succeeding section. During the earlier portion of the term 
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she is much vexed by the efforts of the banished tyrants to return, 
as was the case here previous to ’45. Probably, also, there was 
a general consolidation of those political institutions which seem 
to have reached their greatest perfection about the close of this 
period ; and, although in this particular the analogy apparently 
fails, it must be remembered that but for the shock of the French 
Revolution the Reform Bill of 1831 might have passed forty 
years earlier. 

At this point, however, we come to the most striking analogy 
of all. After three successive periods, each offering so many 
subjects of comparison, both States find themselves at the head 
of a coalition engaged in a gigantic conflict, the most tremendous 
in their own annals and fraught with consequences to mankind 
at large of unsurpassed significance, from which, guided by the 
aristocratic influences still preponderant in their political organi- 
sation, they emerge triumphantly, and secure for many years a 
position of acknowledged superiority among civilised communities. 
Although less firmly established than our own ‘nobility and 
gentry’ in the early years of the last century, the position of the 
Eupatrids seems to have been tolerably secure at the commence- 
ment of this time of expansion. Doubtless the omnipotent 
Athenian democracy estimated at their true value as essential to 
the early growth of a widely extended empire the higher intelli- 
gence, the aptitude for war and diplomacy, of a self-respecting 
nobility, and found in the occasional ostracism of an Aristides or 
a Cymon sufficient vent for the dislike of superior merit Demos 
invariably entertains. In spite of this universal propensity of 
democracies, the most intellectual race who have yet trod the 
earth recognised for a short time that a State to be effective 
must consist, like an army, of cavalry and artillery as well as 
foot soldiers, so that high birth and a well-attested descent from 
some hero were highly esteemed amongst them, and the ‘risen’ 
man who aspired to distinction might expect to hear many taunts 
levelled at his base origin. This mixture of distrust and con- 
sideration shown towards the Eupatrids suggests that, like the 
higher ranks in English society, they may have been partly of 
foreign extraction. 

In the fourth section, longer and better known than the 
others—from the battle of Plataea to the commencement of 
hostilities with Sparta—towards the close of which certain 
changes were made in the judicature that seem to have placed 
the wealthier classes completely at the mercy of the proletariat 
(and their tax-gatherers the sycophants) we have a very exact 
counterpart of the hundred years now coming to a close, which 
began with the battle of Waterloo, where the independence of 
Europe was secured, and of which the last decade hag just seen 
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the House of Lords deprived of all effective power to resist popular 
caprice. 

Rapidly increasing numbers, commerce and wealth ; a vastly 
extended colonial empire, with occasional revolts painfully sup- 
pressed ; wars carried on generally at a distance from the seat of 
government ; the popular encouragement of literature and art, as 
opposed to previous patronage by the noble or wealthy ; and new 
theories on religion, are pretty obvious points of comparison ; but 
more instructive is the course of domestic politics, in which the 
power and influence wielded by Cymon remind us of the position 
occupied by the Duke of Wellington before the repeal of the Corn 
Laws; while, apart from his military exploits, the career of 
Pericles—brilliant, enigmatic, and disastrous—has much in 
common with that of Mr. Gladstone, leading inevitably to the 
reign of the demagogues, and, with the elimination of aristocratic 
influence from a due share in the direction of affairs, to the decline 
of statesmanship, diplomacy, administrative efficiency, continuity 
of purpose, and public honesty. 

This decline, however, takes place amid great civic magni- 
ficence. It is the Age of Pericles—or of Aspasia, as we have 
heard it called—and so, with some conception of the art of 
Phidias still visually apparent, and the eloquent flattery of the 
popular leader preserved for our edification almost in the words 
first listened to by the Tribes, we arrive at the fifth stage in the 
history of this strange people whose material empire was so soon 
to pass away, whose intellectual dominion seems coeternal with 
human intelligence, but to which our own annals have not yet 
afforded a parallel. In our case the fifth act of the drama has yet 
to be performed, and, although most of the threads from which 
it will be spun are known or may easily be surmised, so much 
depends upon Fortune, which in actual affairs takes the place of 
the dramatist’s will, that no forecast can be very reliable. In 
Athens this fifth act, which closed with the surrender of the city, 
brought about by the almost ludicrous mismanagement of the 
fleet at Aegospotamos (a fine example of that ‘cult of incom- 
petence’ which M. Faguet’ attributes to all democracies), is 
written in characters of flame upon the page of history—as in 
truth is all that affected the main current of Athenian life—and 
the wail of agony which arose in Piraeus when the news of the 
disaster arrived, and, as Xenophon tells us, spread from mouth to 
mouth till it reached the Acropolis, banishing all thought of sleep 
that night, will move genuine pity in the hearts of his readers 
till the end of time. 

We, on the other hand, are only just entering this fifth period, 

* The Cult of Incompetence, by Emile Faguet, translated by B. Barstow. 
Murray, 1911. 
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and some entirely new factor may at any time arise to render 
vain the most convincing forecast and destroy further similitude. 
Such an eventuality, and perhaps it is the most probable, would 
be the gathering together and consolidation of the colonies under 
the military headship of the Mother Country into an over- 
powering confederacy. But, in the absence of this or any other 
deflective influence, the parallelism hitherto existent seems likely 
to continue, and other points of similarity, some of which have 
only recently emerged, may now be noted. 

Of these perhaps the most striking is the estrangement, ever 
widening, between the English of to-day and the descendants of 
their old allies at Waterloo, compared with the growing animosity 
between the two principal allies at Plataea, which culminated in 
the Peloponnesian War. Neither Athens nor Sparta ever forgot 
that they had stood side by side in defence of Hellenic liberty, 
nor are we likely to forget that the grandfathers of the men who 
now oppose us were our stoutest allies a century ago; but their 
former friendship did not deter from long and ruinous warfare 
between the two Greek States, during which Greek civilisation 
lost its chance, or proved itself unworthy, of forestalling the 
world-wide dominion of Rome—although doubtless the -senti- 
ment connected with such memories saved the city from destruc- 
tion after defeat. Far-reaching similitudes are also suggested 
by the manifest inferiority of our land forces compared with 
those of Germany, and the probability that England, like Athens, 
might be starved into submission with the loss of sea power. 
Again, in the sphere of colonial organisation, although we do 
not, like a Greek imperial city, exact a tribute or direct contribu- 
tion from our great dependencies, yet the income derived from 
interest on loans, dividends, official salaries, military and other 
charges—especially in the case of India and Crown Colonies—is 
often, with however little reason, similarly resented. 

Returning to home affairs, in regard to the high standard of 
conduct Queen Victoria did so much to erect and maintain in 
court circles, there appears, towards the close of the last century, 
to have been some falling off in this respect, one evidence of 
which was an unwise neglect of Sunday observance on the part 
of those in ‘ Society,’ occasioning loss of esteem for their superiors 
among the peasantry, and corresponding diminution of aristo- 
cratic influence. This we have already indicated had its counter- 
part among the Eupatrids, who, as Thirlwall remarks, lost 
prestige by the encouragement they gave to new sects and by 
their evident contempt for the traditions and beliefs on which 
their power chiefly rested. Another tendency in modern England 
that has caused great disquiet, particularly among those respon- 
sible for the policy of free importations, is the increase of urban 
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population at the expense of the countryside. Here also the 
analogy continues, for shortly after the outbreak of hostilities 
with Sparta the agricultural districts were similarly, though more 
rapidly and to a greater extent, denuded ; and the occupants of 
farm and vineyard forced to find fresh avocations within the ‘long 
walls,’ thus supplying the demagogues with the inexperienced 
and impoverished audience they desired. This was occasioned 
by the annual incursions of her enemies which Athens was unable 
to repel ; but the unrestricted importation of foreign farm produce 
seems to have Jed here to a similar result both in town and 
country. 

With an electorate largely composed of such material and 
wielding almost unchecked power, it is hardly surprising (either 
beneath the shadow of Britannia’s trident or of the spear placed 
in the hand of the armed figure of Athene, her twin-sister in 
aspect) that schemes should be pushed on for depriving the 
provident and industrious of their economies, that great hardship 
and injustice should be inflicted on the minority who have 
nothing to gain from such schemes, and specious arguments 
adduced to excuse covetousness and quiet the consciences of those 
who seek legislative assistance to appropriate their neighbours’ 
goods. Recent utterances on “ower Hill, at Limehouse, and 
elsewhere convey a fairly exact idea of the spirit that animated 
Athenian demagogy at the close of the fifth century B.c. ; on the 
other hand, the spectacle of Athenian citizens engaged in the 
demolition of their own walls and fortifications at the bidding 
of a Spartan commander is a terrible reminder of the Nemesis 
attending on the national guilt of domestic pillage. The corrupt- 
ing effect of politics pursued for class advantage, and to pay off 
old grudges, making the lower orders rely on official direction 
rather than on their own intelligence, and diverting national 
energy from productive pursuits, had then become apparent ; but 
among ourselves the same malign influences are at work and have 
already led to an attack on the judicature highly reminiscent of 
Athenian practice. Now, also, that the upper classes no longer 
supply the greater number of our legislators, statesmen, and 
administrators, the commonalty are obtaining a direct control of 
public business which is almost an exact reproduction of the 
Athenian polity. The establishment of the Referendum would 
make it entirely so, for, with modern means of communication 
the will of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom could be 
expressed almost as quickly as that of the citizens of a consider- 
able Greek town. 

The result of this plebeian preponderance is that passing 
requirements of the least far-sighted and most improvident are 
preferred to great and permanent interests of the State. Time- 
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serving politicians who wish to control the vast sums now devoted 
by Government to what would formerly have been called 
‘charitable’ purposes, have—like a certain apostle—the poor 
constantly on their lips, though, like that sad example of human 
weakness, they may have no real love for the unfortunate. The 
Altar of Pity is set up, and before it we are in danger of being 
led to sacrifice every principle of good government, our financial 
credit and reputation for honesty and fair dealing, the unity and 
integrity of our home dominions, the safety of our trade routes, 
and security against invasion. The costly social legislation of 
recent years, a fairly close reproduction of the Theoric Fund, has 
absorbed the revenues that should have provided the ships and 
men which Lord Roberts and all great administrators regard as 
indispensable to the maintenance of our position as a World 
Power; particularly in those waters where Greek and Persian, 
Roman and Carthaginian met and decided the early destinies of 
Europe. The relaxation of certain stringent, but perhaps neces- 
sary, rules affecting discipline in the Navy, recently sug- 
gested, further reminds us of the manner in which well-known 
principles of naval warfare were neglected by the newly appointed 
generals who allowed themselves to be surprised at Aegospotamos. 
Those incompetent commanders were the successors of the six 
able leaders who, after the victory they had gained at Arginusae, 
were condemned to death on a trumped-up charge of having 
deserted the wounded. Not often, even at Athens, were such 
illustrious victims, including on this occasion the younger 
Pericles, claimed by the essentially pagan Goddess who presided 
at this altar (and undoubtedly the change in commands so 
effected led swiftly and unavoidably to the final disaster); but 
the case affords an invaluable example of the lengths to which a 
democracy saturated with the soul-destroying venom of self-pity 
may be carried under the malign influence of perverse oratory. 
This episode, occurring as it does at a climax in the artistic, 
literary, and political history of the Greeks, rendered illustrious 
by the splendid qualities of the people of Athens, and by the 
genius of one of her most gifted sons—whose eminence both as 
soldier and scholar was but typical of his race—seems, as it were, 
placed like a lighthouse on a sunken rock by Providence to warn 
and instruct every succeeding age. And sad it is to see in this 
England we love, among whose rulers the Xenophontic virtues— 
devotional, aesthetic, practical, progressive, and adventurous— 
have been so often, so brilliantly, reproduced and reunited, that 
the warning is neglected, and a cult of mediocrity arising, with 
advocacy on the part of our public speakers and writers of ideals 
that can only lead to national and therefore individual abasement. 
On a previous page we found in the spirit which led originally 
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to the erection of the altar to Pity some resemblance to that divine 
feeling of compassion which pervades and softens Christianity, 
But the seed had fallen on stony or frost-bound soil, and in later 
days, when the institution emerges into the light of authentic 
history, we soon discover, if we may take a simile from Pro- 
fessor Drummond,’ that the two things belong to separate king- 
doms—that, like the fern leaf in a garden and its simulacrum 
on a frosty pane, the resemblance is but casual. 

As an example, it would be difficult to find anything that 
Christianity approves in large bodies of men, provided with the 
necessaries of life but naturally desiring greater comfort, com- 
bining together for the purpose of compelling their weaker but 
more frugal or more fortunate fellow-citizens to supply them 
with the coveted advantages. Neither despoiler nor despoiled has 
his ethical standard raised thereby.* Both deteriorate, and the 
main purpose of Christian teaching—moral elevation, not material 
comfort—is frustrated. Whereas, forty years ago, when a Parlia- 
ment which expressed the will of the middle class voted large 
sums, principally provided by that class, for the benefit of those 
beneath them, nothing could be more in harmony with the true 
spirit of Christian endeavour. 

Enough has now been said of resemblances, and only those 
have been dwelt on that appear intrinsic and fundamental rather 
than fortuitous, but certain contrasts are equally instructive, and 
not less striking. Those who benefited by the Theoric Fund in 
Athens had fought or been prepared to fight for their country, 
and had lost relatives or friends in her service ; but what entitling 
sacrifice has been made by the recipients of State bounty in a 
land protected by a volunteer army, and ships manned, and, for 
the most part, provided by others? Is it not also notorious that 
many neglect every maxim of prudence, and if danger seriously 
threatened would be fain to seek safety beyond the Atlantic among 
a kindred race? Another point is equally disadvantageous to our- 
selves, though in another way. Athens rose again after her great 
humiliation, and long remained a first-rate Power in the Hellenic 
world ; but what could restore to England even her material pro- 
sperity if once, having been false to her great traditions,‘ she lay 

* Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 

* Command was laid upon the rich to give to the poor. The poor were not 
incited to take forcibly from the rich. That would have been to degrade 
them to the level of criminals. The vice of the present situation is that 
Parliament does not represent the moral sense of the nation, but is principally 
composed of paid emissaries of those who expect to receive State largess— 
‘hardly a subject for ecclesiastical benison. 

* Cobden refers to the resources of a populous and industrious country 


like England wielded by a warlike aristocracy as the most powerful com- 
bination for war that he knew of; but much has changed since that was 


written. 
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at the foot of a conqueror—unless, as at the time of the Norman 
invasion, the victor made it an integral part of his dominions? 
But the nation as we know it—the quintessence of Norman, Saxon, 
and Keltic qualities that has taken eight centuries to evolve in 
strict obedience to the impulse first imparted by William—would 
have become as much a thing of the past as was Periclean Athens 
in the time of Cicero, when he denied to the ‘ flock of youths’ * 
who greeted the wealthy Roman tourist on his arrival even the 
poor attribute of physical beauty. 

In no mere spirit of archaeological research have we advanced 
thus far. Deeply interesting as such studies ordinarily appear, 
they lose much of their attraction when issues of such unusual 
gravity impend, and if we have invoked some of the great figures 
of Antiquity, some scenes from the tragedy of pagan existence, 
it is but to throw light on the path we tread; also, perhaps, to 
try and awaken in the men and women of high cultivation and 
moral and intellectual authority who are likely to read these pages 
a keener sense of the responsibility attaching to those who urge 
on and strengthen the unreflecting multitude in their extravagant 
demands.* But for the support accorded to such demands by 
religionists, philanthropists, Hellenists, dramatists, scientists, 
economists, and other ‘ intellectuals’ who seem to consider that 
Socialism must now be worn by all who aspire to notoriety with 
a jaunty air, like a fashionable garment, the riot of waste and 
pillage, which began with the spiteful and infructuous Land 
Clauses of the Finance Bill of five years ago (a measure which, 
without adding to the comfort of any honest homestead, has 
reduced the value of the properties affected by a sum sufficient, 
if taken in the aggregate, to defray the cost of any modern war 
yet waged), would have died out for lack of moral sustenance, 
its true shape revealed when divested of sophistical adornment. 

In conclusion, and in all humility, we would put it to some 
of those who speak in the name of religion, whether at times 
they are not a little deceived by some merely external resemblance 
to the ideals they wish to serve, by some fair-seeming that obtains 
support for what, in truth, is but an outpost of Paganism decorated 
with the emblems of Christianity, concerning which so many 
warnings are scattered through Holy Writ. Is the moral charac- 
ter of the poor man raised by putting into his hand a legislative 
weapon with which to exact tribute from his neighbour, who, 


* De Nat. De. i. 2. 
* To ‘heap the shrine of luxury and pride’ with the incense of adulation 
has been accounted a reproach to most eighteenth century writers. But is not 
the multitude now similarly flattered by those who, like the Unjust Steward, 
endeavour to conciliate the favour of their new master by sacrificing the 
property of the old? 
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though more frugal and prudent, is often sorely pressed to me tt 
his obligations? Is a spirit of benevolence likely to be fostered 
in those who see the fruit of their self-restraint and foresight 
forcibly taken from them by highly salaried almoners, and co 
tributed without their being even allowed to have the merit ¢ 
giving? 

Those, also, we would charge to abate somewhat of their zeal, 
at least for the present, in whom the ‘glory that was Greece 
awakens so much enthusiasm that they seek to reproduce it im 
this not entirely congenial soil; we would entreat them to gi 
deeper consideration to the fate of that city where, together with 
the noblest, the most fallacious aspirations found their natural 
home—to the greed, superstition, and lowborn jealousy that caused 
the disaster at Syracuse, to the 3000 citizens slaughtered on 
shores of the Hellespont as the ultimate result of the condemna- 
‘tion of the six victorious generals, to the proscription and death 
of Demosthenes, to the willed sterility remarked on by Polybius, 
and the decline from an imperial city to a mere academy and 
show sneered at by dilettante travellers. Let them also bear in 
mind that while England continued to increase in power and 
dignity, our statesmen and legislators preferred to emulate, and at 
times seemed almost to renew, the ‘ grandeur that was Rome’— 
a grandeur inseparably associated with the independence and ~ 
authority of her Senate. a 

We hear nothing now of the Paz Britannica. 


HENRY CLORISTON. 


The Editor of THe NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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